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PREFACE TO THE FOURTH 

EDITION. 



ly T Y story of Andrew Marvel having reached a 
-^^-^ fourth edition, I would offer thanks to my 
readers for their appreciation of what, to me, was 
indeed a labour of love. From my childhood every- 
thing connected with Marvel had a charm for me. 
An old engraving from the best portrait of the poet, 
hung in my old home, at which I was never tired of 
gazing ; and before I knew anything of his real 
history, I had invested my pictured hero with every 
gift and virtue. 

From reading Marvel's life I became curious about 
the place in which he lived, and which he served so 
long. This led me to make repeated little pilgrim- 
ages to whatever remained of old Hull that could 
in any way be associated with Marvel and his times. 

It was my wish to write not only a biographical 
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story, but a reliable history of Hull during the civil 
wars, in which my native town took such a very 
important part ; and if I have been able to awaken 
in the minds of any of my readers a deeper interest 
in our " incorruptible patriot " and the place honoured 
by his birth, I shall have realized my highest aim. 

M. H. 



Great Horton, Bradford. 
October 1S84. 
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ANDREW MARVEL 



AND HIS FRIENDS. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE LISTERS. 
•* Hamber loud that keeps the Scjrthian's name." — Milton. , 

In the old town of Hull there is a long, narro.w lane, 
with lofty warehouses on either side, called High 
Street — a busy, but not a pleasant place, for it is 
crooked, unpaved, and dark ; it follows the winding 
course of the river Hull that flows behind the houses 
on one side of the way, and the narrowness of the 
street shuts out a good deal of the sunlight. But two 
hundred and thirty years ago this dingy spot wore a 
very different aspect ; not that it was straighter or 
cleaner than now, but instead of plain, modern build- 
ings, the street was lined with handsome dwelling- 
houses, where gentlefolks and rich merchants lived, 
and where they were content to spend all their days. 
Here and there may still be seen vestiges of the past 
in an antique doorway, a richly-carved staircase or 
ceiling, and in the old Inn and a few private houses 
that still remain entire. In High Street, and the lanes 
and alleys leading to it, the chief interest of the old 
town centres. Here those haughty merchant princes, 
the De La Poles, accumulated their vast wealth, built 
their palace, and lived in almost royal state and 
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splendour ; here kings and queens were entertained ; 
and here lived those sturdy men that dared to face 
the frowns and threats of one monarch, and to remind 
him of broken promises and violated laws. Here 
might have been seen the black friars from the 
monastery close by, and the grey habits of the Car- 
melite monks from the monastery in Aldgate — many 
of them doubtless good and devout men — to be fol- 
lowed by an order of divines whose piety and good- 
ness are beyond question, and whose holy influence is 
felt to the present hour. Here a poet and patriot 
spent his boyhood, and here still stands the birthplace 
and home of William Wilberforce. Our story has to 
do with the men and women of bygone days, whose 
names may be found in old town records, or in the 
pages of history ; and, if these worthy people had 
fewer comforts, they had fewer wants than their suc- 
cessors of this century ; and we conclude that they 
were not less happy and intelligent than those who 
have come after them. 

In an apartment of one of the mansions in High 
Street a maiden sat with her lute. To judge by the 
cloud on her brow she was feeling lonely and discon- 
solate ; and as she now and then touched the strings 
with an idle hand, they gave forth anything but a 
cheering strain. At length the irregular notes were 
changed for a plaintive air, which she softly accom- 
panied with her voice : — 

" Blame not my lute ! for it must sound 
Of this or that, as liketh me ; 
For lack of wit the lute is bound 
To give such tunes as pleaseth me." 

" Heigh mony I but that is a doleful ditty, cousin 
Alice," exclaimed Will Lister, who did not wait to 
hear the singer's complaint 

Alice looked up at the handsome, but ungainly 
youth, who had stolen in upon her unobserved, and • 
laid down her lute with a sigh. 
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" IIow can I sing gay songs vv^hen I have such a 
heavy heart ? Janet scolds me for being so melan- 
choly, but I think she has as many fears as myself 
lest some misfortune has befallen my father." 

** Oh ! there are a hundred reasons why he may be 
delayed," replied Will ; " I wish I had as good hopes 
of seeing my father ride up the street to-morrow, as I 
have of seeing yours return safe and sound." 

"My uncle is not worse, is ha, Will t " asked Alice, 
quickly. 

** I would fain believe not ; but I cannot see that 
he gets any better. This morning he inquired if the 
Colonel had come back, so I promised to look in and 
ask if you had heard any news." 

**No; I wish we had. I listen all day long and 
wander up and down the house, that has no comfort 
in it now my father is away." 

** Have you brought any tidings, Master William ? " 
asked the old housekeeper, coming in. 

** Not I, Janet \ I came to hear, not to tell," an- 
swered Will 

" Eh, well," said Janet ; ** it is quite time the master 
was back, or Mistress Alice will mope herself to death. 
I wish you could persuade her to take an airing ; *tis 
two days since she crossed the doorstep." 

*'Come back with me, Alice," said Will. " It will 
please my mother to see you, and watching and listen- 
ing for my uncle will not bring him back the sooner. 
Dorothy Crowle says you are very chary of giving her 
your company, and my mother says the same." 

It was a walm, balmy day, although early in March, 
and the garden in front of Sir John Lister's house was 
?ay with spring flowers. Alice stopped to gather a 
few. 

" Mother has hardly looked at her flowers this year," 
remarked the youth, watching his cousin. She put 
some of the primroses in the bosom of her dress, and 
then gravely offered him two or three, 

I -2 
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** No, thank you," said Will, rather sheepishly ; '* I 
don't mean to be a carpet knight — I hate to see men 
wearing flowers and ribbons and embroidered gew- 
gaws." 

The maiden smiled. " You will perchance change 
that notion some day, and not think it unmanly to 
wear a broidered scarf, or even a pretty flower like 
this." But Will looked disdainful at the idea of being 
ever guilty of such weakness. 

Alice passed on and entered the house, where, the 
year before. Sir John Lister had sumptuously enter- 
tained his sovereign, Charles I. The Knight had 
just been chosen to represent his native town in 
Parliament ; but before taking his seat he had 
been seized with a sudden sickness that threatened 
soon to end his days. Dame Lister seemed over- 
whelmed with grief, and her eyes were heavy with 
weeping. 

" Oh, child } " she exclaimed, as her niece entered, 
" he is worse to-day. I dare not ask the apothecary 
what he thinks. I do wish your father would come — 
John asks for him so often ; and just now he said that 
they must find another Member, for he should never 
take his place in the House." 

" Nay, mother," said Will, gently, " that is but a sick 
man's fancy ; all will be well when my uncle comes. 
You will be sick yourself if you grieve so sorely, and 
then who will nurse my father ? " 

" I wish, indeed, that I could persuade myself there 
was no cause for fear ; but you are young and hopeful. 
Will, and cannot see the danger ; " and the dame 
began to weep afresh. Poor Alice was sad enough 
herself, but she did her best to cheer her aunt, think- 
ing, like her cousin/ that there was no reason to de- 
spair. " Your uncle was asleep when I came down," 
said the dame, when Alice took her leave. " He must 
not see me in tears ; I will not trouble him with my 
distress. And, Alice, ask your father to come here as 
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soon as he returns. I pray heaven he may not be too 
late ! " 

The shadow of the sundial on the tower of Sir 
John's house lay upon the fourth hour after noon when 
Alice bade Will good-bye at the garden gate. As she 
turned towards home her heart felt heavier than before, 
and, dreading to go back ta the lonely rooms, she 
lingered in her walk up High Street to gaze into the 
few little windows that displayed anything for sale, and 
to steal a glance into Rembrandt's studio. This 
famous painter often stayed in Hull for several months 
on his way to and from his own country, and some- 
times Alice had gone with her father to his lodgings to 
purchase paintings, or to watch the artist at his work. 
Standing in the shadow, Alice had a good view of the 
studio, which formed as pretty an " interior" as any 
sketched by Rembrandt's own masterly hand. A 
wood fire burned on the wide hearth, showing the 
quaint furniture and carved fireplace, lighting up with 
ruddy, fitful gleams the lovely face of a cherub, and 
revealing the picturesque dress and massive head and 
shoulders of the artist himself. His easel was drawn 
near the window, for the daylight was fading fast, and 
Alice could see that Rembrandt was painting the 
figure of a very stout damsel, scouring her brazen pans. 
Certainly the whole scene looked very natural and 
homely, but to Alice's thinking a scullery -maid was 
rather a mean subject for so great a man. She went 
on to Israel Lyon's tiny casement, and was admiring 
his watches, as she had done many a time already, 
when some one touched her shoulder and pronounced 
her name. Alice started, and then smiled when she 
saw Mr. Marvel, and the pleasant eyes that looked 
down upon her smiled too. 

•* Any letter from your father, Alice ? " asked the 
minister as he shook her hand. 

The maiden's lips trembled, and she had some 
difficulty in keeping back the tears as she replied, 
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" No, Mr. Marvel, nor any tidings whatever. Oh ! I 
wish he would come I I fear some accident has be- 
fallen him." 

" You must not imagine evil, dear Alice ; he is in 
the Lord's keeping — can't you trust him there ? He 
may come to-morrow." 

Alice felt grateful for these reassuring words. She 
had said them again and again to herself, but coming 
from the good minister's lips they gave solid comfort. 
•' How is your baby ? " she asked. 

** Growing stronger, I hope, my dear. This is 
Mistress Skinner, of whom you have heard," said Mr. 
Marvel, turning to a lady beside him ; " she came over 
the water this morning to be present at my little 
daughter's baptism. She leaves us to-morrow, so that 
Maria has no chance yet of learning to love her young 
godmother." 

" But I hope to fulfil my duty towards the child 
some day," replied the young lady. 

" Nay, I but jested," said Mr. Marvel. " I am glad 
the weather is so fine for crossing the river ; the sum- 
mer seems coming already. The Beverley woods are 
quite green and the birds are building a nest in my 
old pear-tree. Have you seen Sir John to-day, 
Alice ? " 

" I have been to the house, but he was sleeping, so I 
did not venture into his chamber." 

" I was with him this morning. He was suffering 
much in body ; but I think this sickness has been 
sent in love and mercy, whatever be the issue. Sir 
John's life is of great value, but the Lord can do His 
work in the State and in the Church without any of 
us, if it so please Him. But come, Mistress Skinner, 
we must not linger — not even to gossip with gentle 
Alice Lister. Farewell, my dear, keep up a brave 
heart" 

Alice watched her friend and his companion until 
they were out of sight, and then walked quickly 
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towards home. As she pushed open the heavy door 
leading into the hall, she saw what brought the colour 
to her cheeks. In the courtyard beyond two horses 
were being led away to the stable, and Simon — an 
old servant that always accompanied the Colonel on 
his journeys — ^was unstrapping the saddle-bags from 
the strong beast he had ridden himself, and talking 
to a strange serving-man who was preparing to dis- 
mount Before she could cross the hall, Janet came 
out of the dining-room, saying, " The master is come, 
Mistress Alice, and has brought company with him ! 
To think you should be away after waiting so long ! " 

But Alice did not wait to listen or to reply. She 
heard her father's voice in the library, and thither her 
feet speedily carried her ; in another moment she was 
folded in his arms, sobbing with delight and surprise. 
The Colonel's ^yt^ were moist as he tenderly stroked 
his daughter's head ; but they were not alone, and 
the soldier soon covered his emotion, saying, lightly, 
" How now, my Alice ! look up. Here is Master 
Ralph Hildyard waiting to be presented." 

The maiden, who had seen no one but her father, 
lifted her head from his breast and dashed the water 
from her eyes, blushing deeply as she encountered the 
gaze of a gallant young cavalier, with long, black hair 
and very dark eyes, who stepped forward and kissed 
her hand. The courtly style of his salutation and the 
remembrance of her own childish outburst, painfully 
confused Alice, who ventured no second glance at her 
father's guest ; while Ralph, fresh from the society of 
Whitehall, thought that he had seen nothing prettier 
than this artless display of affection. 

The Colonel stooped once more to kiss, her fore- 
head, untying the hood that had fallen back, and 
spying, " I think thou art grown, sweetheart. I am 
mightily glad to be back again,- Did'st think me very 
long, Alice ? " 

" Long I Yes, indeed, father," replied the maiden, 
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still clinging shyly to his arm; "the days seemed 
weeks. Methinks I have done little else of late but 
watch from the housetop for your approach.** 

"And missed my coming after all. The time might 
well hang heavily on your hands, little one, if that is 
how you spent it My daughter sets a high price on 
her old father, Ralph." 

" He is not so old, Mistress Alice, but he must over- 
ride his good horse to-day, that he might the sooner 
embrace a certain fair lady," replied Ralph ; " it 
wouM be useless to ask what price he sets upon 
herr 

" Ah ! young gentleman," said the Colonel, " this is 
my one ewe lamb, and I am jealous over it. My heart 
misgave me, Alice, when you did not appear to wel- 
come me." 

Here Simon entered with the baggage, and his 
eyes sparkled with pleasure when he saw his young 
mistress, who kindly inquired how the journey had 
prospered. 

" Faith, mistress, our old town is the best place in 
the whole country," said the man, energetically. 

" What, better than the great city, Simon } Some 
folks would hardly believe that," replied Alice. 

•'London is a fine, big place, but it isn't homey 
Mistress Alice." 

" Perhaps you are not so fond of travelling as you 
were once, Simon, when you followed my father to 
fight in foreign lands," said the maiden. She did not 
dare to say that he was getting old, for Simon was 
sensitive on that point. 

" I found it all right then, mistress, for a change ; 
but I saw enough of outlandish places to serve me 
for the rest of my life ; and the roads get worse every 
year, I think. They well-nigh put all my bones out 
of joint" 

The Colonel had been diving into his bags mean- 
while, and Ralph had been looking round him with a 
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curious eye. The room they were in, called by cour- 
tesy the library, displayed more signs of the battle 
, and the chase than of scholastic pursuits. There 
were some heavy oak bookcases, well filled with ex- 
pensive volumes, but the contents of only half-a- 
dozen shelves showed signs of much usage, and these 
included works of poetry and fiction, with the more 
substantial productions of popular divines. The 
apartment and its furniture were handsome, and had 
a homelike and friendly air, but the room was scat- 
tered from one end to the other with a miscellaneous 
variety of things, evidently the master's own belong- 
ings; whips, spurs, gloves, pistols, riding gear, &c., 
lay upon the tables and settees, or were tumbled in a 
heap in the comers. Alice noticed the direction of 
the stranger's eye and felt slightly ashamed of the 
disorder ; for the truth was, that she had forbidden 
the servants to remove anything after her father's de- 
parture, much to Janet's discontent The family 
honour was very dear to the old woman, and at this 
moment she was fretted to think that so fine a guest 
should have been first introduced into the only un- 
tidy room in the house. The Colonel thought more 
of comfort than display; the library -was his favourite 
room, and Alice thought it the most delightful place 
possible, for her happiest hours since childhood had 
been spent there — in winter by its wide hearth, and in 
summer in its cosy window-nooks. 

"Here, Alice," said her father, "I have not for- 
gotten your wish," and he drew forth from his capa- 
cious bag something carefully wrapped up. She 
came to his side, and seemed too glad to utter a word 
as he put into her hands a beautiful volume, bound in 
black leather with silver clasps. He watched her face 
of delight as she undid the clasps with trembling 
fingers ; she looked just as he fancied she would, and 
it would be hard to say which of the two was most 
pleased. 
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" I cannot thank you enough, father," she said, with 
grateful love brimming over from her blue eyes. 

" Is it a story-book ? " asked Ralph, coming near 
as Alice turned over the leaves of her treasure. 

" 'Tis a copy of the Bible," replied the Colonel, 
gravely. " My daughter wanted one of her own and 
chose it rather than trinkets. I was of a mind after 
all to bring you some, my dear, for I saw some mighty 
grand things in a shop near London Bridge." 

" I am glad you did not, father ; I have more jewels 
now than I ever wear." 

** I know you have, child, and you must begin to 
use them soon. Master Selden was at the book- 
seller's when I bought your Bible, so I asked him to 
choose it ; and when I said what a turn you had for 
music, he advised your having this one with notes to 
the Psalms. But Master Ralph will be glad to be 
shown to his chamber." 

" I crave his pardon," said Alice ; " your coming, 
father, has made me forget everything else. I will 
send Simon to attend upon you, Master Hildyard." 

Janet's wits were not astray ; she had already seen 
the guest-chamber made ready and a fire kindled 
there, and was now up to her elbows in the dining- 
room, giving her orders and spreading the board with 
refreshments enough for a dozen famishing men, but 
lamenting all the while to the servants over the ill 
condition of the larder. Alice surveyed the table for 
a moment ; then, feeling thankful that Janet's thoughts 
were less wandering than her own, she carried off her 
gift to her chamber and there fell into fresh raptures 
over it ; so that her maid, Lucy, had some difficulty 
in performing her mistress's toilet Lucy often wished 
her young lady would take more interest in the sub- 
ject of dress ; she could not understand how books 
and flowers could be more attractive than silks, and 
laces, and pearls. To-day the maid's patience was 
unusually tried ; she had seen the handsome guest 
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alight and considered that his presence demanded a 
particular attention to appearances, while her mistress 
seemed more than ever indifferent on the matter. 

" You will not put on this dark woollen gown for 
supper, Mistress Alice?" asked Lucy, holding up the 
despised garment 

" Yes ; why not ? " returned Alice, putting aside her 
book reluctantly as she heard her father's step on the 
stairs. 

• There is company, and my master likes to see you 
well appointed." 

" Oh, this will do, Lucy ; it is late, and my father 
vill have too much to think of to notice my gown." 
And Alice suddenly remembered Sir John, and her 
joyful spirits sank. 

** You have not taken one look in the mirror," said 
Lucy, as her lady was leaving the chamber. 

Alice smiled. " You are my mirror, Lucy ; when 
you look satisfied I know I am ready for company, 
and you viewed me over just now as if you approved 
of the old grey gown after all." 

" I was thinking that you would look like a lady, 
Mistress Alice, even if you dressed in sackcloth." 

" I shall remember that, Lucy, when you talk to me 
of satins and brocades ; " and the maiden tripped 
downstairs quite unconscious of her own singular 
beauty and sweetness. 

The travellers did full justice to the Yorkshire 
dishes, and Ralph Hildyard praised his host's canary 
and the beauty of the silver flagon in which it was 
served to him ; so that, when the table talk was 
repeated in the kitchen, Janet's family pride was 
gratified. 

At first the Colonel was too hungry to say much, 
but Alice's affectionate eyes noticed that, now the 
first excitement was over, her father looked anxious, 
and even older than when he left, hardly three months 
ago, and the lines round his mouth were deepened as 
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if some heavy cares were pressing on him. He sat a 
few moments when the meal was done, buried in 
thought, until happening to look up he met his 
daughter's earnest gaze ; it recalled him to the present, 
and he asked, ** What was Janet saying about your 
Uncle John, Alice ? She knew more than she would 
tell, I believe. Is he really ill ? Seeing 7^?/ put him 
out of my mind." 

** Yes, father ; he is ill, indeed, and wants to see you 
very much. Aunt has been in great distress. Per- 
haps you will go, father, as soon as you are more 
rested." 

" I will go now, child," said the Colonel, rising. " I 
expected he had started for London a week ago. 
Ralph, you must be at home here, and pardon my 
leaving you to-night Alice will do the honours of 
the house, and I daresay you will be glad to go to rest 
early. Good night, sweetheart. I may be late ; so 
send Simon to bed and bid Jenkyn sit up for me." 
A minute afterwards the front door closed, and Alice 
was left alone with their guest. 

The maiden was bashful at all times, having seen 
very little company of any sort or degree ; and this 
fine gentleman, with his easy, graceful manners and 
courtly dress, embarrassed her extremely, and made 
her heartily wish that he would take her father's hint, 
and retire. It is true that the year before she had had 
a glimpse of the gay world, when King Charles I. had 
paid the town a visit, and stayed with Sir John Lister. 
Then she had been presented by her aunt, and the 
King had bestowed upon her one of his melancholy 
smiles and called her " the Yorkshire forget-me-not ; " 
but although her father had entertained some of the 
gentlemen in the royal train, yet to the timid girl his 
Majesty's visit had come and gone like a dazzling . 
dream, that made her dread more than ever being 
taken to London and mingling with the grand city 
folks. The King's notice, tliough nearly lost upon its.* 
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fair object, was not lost upon his Majesty's attend- 
ants, and " the Yorkshire forget-me-not" was toasted 
for some weeks afterwards by cavaliers and pages, and 
the good people of Hull were proud of the title con- 
ferred upon their pretty, blue-eyed young towns- 
woman. 

Ralph Hildyard, accustomed to bandy words with 
maids of-honour in both the French and English 
courts, and having seen the world at home and abroad, 
was at no loss how to address his hostess. He saw 
the half-frightened look she cast towards him, and, 
smiling to himself, began to try to set her more at 
ease. He really succeeded in making himself agree- 
able, though he won from Alice little more than mono- 
syllables at first in reply to his frank and lively 
remarks ; but her intelligent looks and answering 
smiles told him that she was worth the trouble of 
entertaining. To her surprise she learned that he had 
heen bom in Hull at the old Manor Palace, which 
belonged to his family, and that, leaving this place 
w^hen quite a child, he had never been inside the town 
until to-day. 

"There are not many people I remember here," he 
said. " Your old housekeeper s face looks familiar ; 
l>ut I had some difficulty in recognising your father 
when I saw him first at York. There is one person, 
however, whom I remember well, and that is your 
another, Mistress Alice ; she used to walk up and 
down that lovely ' King's garden,' at the Manor Palace 
with my own mother, who followed her so soon to the 
grave." 

"Do you indeed recollect my mother.?" exclaimed 
Alice, forgetting her reserve for a moment " How I 
envy your memory ! I was so young when she died 
Aat her image is very faint in my mind. I cannot 
call back any feature but her eyes." 

"You have but to look in your glass, Mistress Alice, 
^nd you will see what your mother once was. I was 
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struck with the likeness the moment you entered the 
library." 

Alice shook her head and answered, artlessly, 
" Nay, then, sir, your memory plays you false, for my 
mother was counted to be exceedingly beautiful I 
may hope to resemble her in some things, but my 
father says he has never seen a face so fair as hers." 
Mistress Lister had, indeed, been famed for her beauty, 
and it seemed to Alice that it was wrong done to her 
mother to compare her to herself. But she wondered 
and blushed at her own boldness as soon as the words 
were spoken ; her shyness returned, and she felt much 
relieved when the lamps were brought in and Ralph 
bade her good night 

Janet came into the room soon afterwards ; she was 
going her usual rounds to inspect the bolts and bars, 
and advised Alice to go to bed. 

" I shall wait until my father returns. I can't rest 
until I have seen him again," said Alice. 

" You will see him to-morrow. If he is late it will 
just vex him to find you up," replied Janet, crossly, 
who was tired herself and rather ruffled in temper. 
She often forgot that her young mistress was no longer 
a child, and treated her sometimes as if she were eight 
instead of eighteen years of age. 

"Tell Lucy not to wait for me," replied Alice, 
gently. She never resented the housekeeper's sharp 
words ; she knew they came from a really kind heart 

When the house was settled down into stillness, she 
crept back into the library where the fire still burned, 
and waited there for the step most welcome to her. 
She drew the curtains closer, piled more wood upon 
the fire, sat down on a cushion before her father's 
great chair, and then fell to thinking. She thought 
how she had sat there as a child listening to stories 
about Hull ; of the visits of King Henry VHL, how 
he stayed at the Manor Palace (then his property), 
and how royal a place it was ; and of Queen Catherine 
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Howard's brief sojourn there just before her disgrace 
and fall. And then, when Alice grew older, how she 
had entertained the Colonel by her music and singing 
when he came home weary from hunting or hawking. 
Looking back, they seemed to be days and years of 
unclouded happiness ; but during the last twelve- 
months a change had been working, and she feared 
those dear times had gone away, never to return. 
Public cares were weighing upon her father; every 
one who came to the house was talking about the w^ar 
with Scotland and the oppressive taxes in England. 
Colonel Lister seldom hunted now ; his days were 
more often spent at home, sometimes pacing up and 
down the room, lost in thought, while Alice read to 
herself or watched his restless movements. Some- 
time he was closeted for hours with strange people, 
who came and went without ceremony, but with an 
air of mystery. Sometimes he was inditing long 
letters ; and this was, perhaps, the most laborious 
work the soldier could undertake. He could wield 
the sword and pike more confidently than the pen ; 
and he would sigh and look up at his daughter, telling 
her, for the fortieth time, that authors must have the 
patience of Job to write out the contents of a whole 
volume. 

Sitting alone before the fire, the maiden regretfully 
glanced back upon the past, and half shrunk from the 
future. The wind had risen since the sun went down, 
and was now moaning round the house in a dreary 
fashion ; and Alice, not wholly uninfluenced by the 
superstitions of her age, fancied that it was the cry of 
some lost spirit that had been suffered to wander 
abroad in the world. Again she replenished the fire 
and trimmed the lamp ; the clock in the hall struck 
eleven and the sound roused up Fawn, the Colonel's 
pet hound, who had been sleeping in a corner on her 
master's riding cloak. Fawn shook herself and came 
to lie down on the rug beside Alice, pushing her beau- 
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tiful head into the maiden's lap and looking up wist- 
fully into her face. The wind steadily rose and 
weariness began to weigh down the fair watcher's 
eyelids, when Fawn suddenly pricked up her ears and 
sprang to her feet, and in a moment the soldier s 
heavy tread crossed the halL The Colonel came 
straight to the library, and did not chide Alice, as she 
expected, for sitting up so late. Without a word he 
sat down and looked into the fire, as she had been 
doing, softly stroking the hand she laid upon his knee. 
She saw he was very much depressed, and feared to 
ask what he thought of Sir John's state ; but he con- 
tinued silent so long, and seemed so to have quite 
forgotten her presence, that she whispered softly, 
" Well, father ? " 

" My dear," he said sorrowfully, " I wish I could 
have come back sooner, but that was impossible. 
Poor John ! I don't think there is any hope for him ; 
the doctor says there was no chance of his recovery 
from the day he was taken ill." 

" Oh, father ! " said Alice, as soon as she could 
speak. " Will and I always felt sure he would get 
better, though aunt did not think so ; but you know 
she is ever ready to despond." 

" She has had good cause to fear this time, and she 
looks quite worn and old with anxiety. This will be 
bad news in London, unless we can get another 
Member for Hull of your uncle's experience and way 
of thinking. Such great interests are now at stake in 
the country that I can hardly think of our private 
loss ; and John has always been a good brother and 
friend. He was dozing when I left ; your aunt will 
send for me if there is any change so I shall not go to 
bed." 

Alice expostulated, and begged her father to let 
Jenkyn sit up and call him if necessary, but he would 
not hear. " Nonsense," said he ; " what does an old 
soldier care about a little fatigue ? — as if a cloak and 
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this settee were not luxuries to one who has often 
slept through the night with nothing but the sky 
above and the hard earth beneath. But " — holding 
his daughter at arm's length — " it is more than time 
for a maiden like you to be within her curtains." 

"You have been so long away, father," replied 
Alice coaxingly, with her arms round his neck. " I 
could not sleep till I had seen you again, and made 
sure with my eyes and hands that you really had 
come home. Oh, it has been a lonely time ! " 

" I feared it would be so, dear heart But you have 
not any doubts left, I hope, about my being here, 
body and spirit, too.^ Mr. Marvel was with your 
uncle when I went to-night ; there never was a more 
faithful shepherd. Your uncle tried to tell me of his 
goodness, and asked me to thank him when he was 
gone." 

Alice said that she also had seen the minister that 
afternoon, and began to relate a variety of home inci- 
dents, until the Colonel lovingly bade her begone; so 
she left him to rest with Fawn lyinj at his feet. 



CHAPTER IL 

ALICE'S DIARY. 

1640. — April ^h, — I saw father looking earnestly at 
me this morning ; when he saw that I observed him 
he half smiled, and then sighed. 

" I suppose it is true ? " he said. 

" What is true ? *' asked I, wondering what he could 
mean. 

"Why, that my little Alice is almost a woman. 
Come here, sweetheart" I went and knelt beside 
him. " How shall I stop you getting any older } ** 

"Too4ate, father, now," I said, laughing; yet I felt the 
tears coming, he looked at me so wistfully and tenderly. 

" Why can't you always be a child, Alice, and sit on 
my knee ? It seems only yesterday since I carried you 
in my arms, and now you are a maiden of eighteen. 
Some one will be stealing you from me and I shall be 
left a lonely old man." 

" No, indeed ! " I cried. " I shall always be youf 
child, father ; and I am not too old now to sit on your 
knee — when we are by ourselves'. I wish I was a little 
child still, sometimes ; but I can't put myself back 
again, can I } And, after all, what does it matter, 
father } I do not love you less, but more ; and now 
I can be better company for you." 

" Yes, yes," he said, sighing again. " I am getting 
selfish, I think; it is so hard to keep from idols !" 
Father said no more, except to tell me to get some 
new gowns, for other folks did not forget my age ; 
and then, kissing me fondly, with another wistful 
glance, he went away. 
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I have been looking into my mirror, and truly I am 
changed of late. I understand my father's sort of 
surprise ; the past month has been a very eventful 
one ; it has brought me my first real sorrow, and I 
have felt for the first time the chill shadow of death. 
I cannot be the same as before. I see the childlook is 
gone from my face ; \feel the childhood is gone from 
my heart — not the child-nature, that I pray ever to 
keep; but my merry, heedless days are gone, and will 
never return. I hardly know whether I am sorry or 
glad ; I think I am content to bid farewell to this part 
of my life, to dreams and idle fancies, and am content 
to welcome sober thoughts and the realities of life. 
The night after my father came home I could not 
sleep, for the wind discoursed so loudly and lament- 
ably that it was useless to close my ^y^s. I was glad 
to see tlie day begin to break ; but when it came the 
storm increased in fury, and my thoughts went after 
the poor mariners who would be at its mercy. A 
pagan might have thought and written the last sen- 
tence—one who believed in a Being who lets out the 
great and the little winds, just as it pleases His fancy 
or His spite — such a Deity as I have read about in an 
old book I found in the library. Instead of this I read 
in my invn beautiful Bible that "He bringeth the wind 
out of His treasures ; " and, again, " He causeth the 
wind to blow and the waters flow." This should take 
away our fears. 

My father was still asleep when I opened the library 
door, so I put on my cloak and hood and walked down 
the streetto Uncle John's, though I had some ado to 
get there, not being a heavy body. I heard some 
sailors saying that the river would not be safe to cross 
that day, and that it would be wild out at sea. Uncle 
was not any worse but neither was he any better, and 
even Will had not a cheering word to say. I met 
Master Hildyard in the hall when I got home again ; 
he had been, I think, to the stable to look at his horse. 

2 — 2 
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He bade me good morning, and seemed surprised to 
see me hooded and I daresay blowsed with the breezes. 

" You have been out betimes, Mistress Alice," quoth 
he. " You know how to get roses, though they must 
have been rather roughly presented this morning. Do 
you always rise with the sun ? " 

" Not always," replied I ; " but I thought my father 
would like to know how Sir John was, as soon as he 
awoke." He said something about my being dutiful : 
'tis a strange thing for which to be commended, but, 
maybe, that virtue is a little out of fashion amongst 
the great London folk. Just then my father opened 
his door, and, hearing where I had been, straight\vay 
scolded me for venturing out alone. Dear father, he 
forgets that Hull is not like the City. As I went 
upstairs I heard him tell Master Hildyard to consider 
himself at home, and to stand on no ceremony; and I 
wondered, and do wonder still, how long he is going 
to stay with us. 

Company was coming and going all day ; some to 
say kind words of welcome, some to know if my 
father had brought them letters and packages from 
London or York ; others, just to hear the news — 
these curious people did not get much satisfaction, for 
their questions were unheeded or carefully put off. 

In the afternoon two ladies were sitting with us, 
when Simon burst into the room, quite out of breath, 
with such a face of horror that we all started up in 
alarm. 

" Oh, master ! " he gasped, " the good minister is 
drowned." The ladies cried out, but my father was 
incredulous. 

" Drowned ! who, Simon ? Not Mr. Marvel } " 

" Yes ; sure, sir, 'tis he. There is a great crowd 
down at the river, and I heard one man say that he 
saw his reverence sink." 

" But what could the minister be doing on the river 
such a day as this? It was madness to think of 
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launching a boat You must be mistaken, Simon. Do 
not tremble so, Alice ; depend upon it, the good man 
\& safe enough." My father snatched up his hat and 
went off, Simon following him. I think they both 
trembled as much as I did. We opened the front 
door, and saw people hurrying past on their way to the 
Humber ; but no one seemed to know exactly what 
was the matter, and my heart grew sick with the fear 
that evil had indeed befallen our dear friend. After a 
time the crowd slowly returned ; some of the folks 
talking very fast, and others weeping, so that I did not 
dare to ask any questions. The ladies went away and 
did not return. Then I saw my father and Master 
Ralph coming home in company with Master Crowle. 
\\Tien they had parted, my father drew me aside and 
tried to tell me, but his voice failed, and I needed no 
words. I laid my head on his breast, not, as the day 
before, to weep for joy, but with a grief for one we 
should see no more. 

At last my father spoke. "Nothing could save 
him ; the tide was running out, and I never saw the 
river so rough. George Crowle said he tried to per- 
suade Mr. Marvel not to go, but it was useless. The 
young lady who came over to be god-mother to his 
infant insisted on returning to Barton, because she had 
promised to do so, and her mother would be anxious. 
Mr. Marvel felt bound to go wath her, since she had 
come at his request ; so both have been drowned for 
her rashness. Master Scale says they could hardly 
induce the watermen to go, and they have all gone 
down but one." 

" Does Mistress Marvel know } " I asked. 

" Crowle said he would ask his wife to go.and break 
the matter gently to the poor soul. Mr. MarveFs last 
thought was about his son Andrew. He said he ex- 
pected danger, and threw his cane to Crowle, saying 
he was to give it to his son, and bid him remember 
his father. One of the bargemen on the quay de- 
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" I have been proud, Alice, and thinking myself very 
good and charitable. I wonder how the Lord will bear 
to look upon such a sinful, ungrateful creature as 
I am." 

*• Mr. Marvel said He delighted in mercy," returned 
I, distressed by my uncle's want of confidence in the 
Redeemer's love and pity. 

" There is no one to pray with me now, Alice ; and 
my mind is confused and tumbled about with doubts 
and fears." 

" I will pray with you," cried I ; and then, as soon 
as I had spoken I repented, for I had never prayed 
aloud in my life ; but uncle thanked me so eagerly, 
that I had not the heart to draw back. I was sinfully- 
ashamed as I knelt down ; and then what a few feeble 
words I said 1 Yet I think uncle was rather com- 
forted, for he blessed me, and said that I should not 
lose my reward. 

That night he died. We were all gathered round 
his bed, and when poor aunt saw that the end was 
truly come, her sorrow was distressing to behold. 
With loving words my uncle tried to soothe her grief, 
bidding her prepare for her own journey. He also 
gave Will some parting counsels ; and then, turning 
to my father, he said, " Be assured there are troublous 
times coming for our country, Edward ; but my work 
is done, and a better man will be found to fill my 
place," 

•* No one can take your place, John," said aunt, who 
was tenderly holding his head on her bosom. 

" Not here, dear wife ; not in thy heart, I well be- 
lieve," he answered ; and we all know what an aflFec- 
tionate pair they have been. 

I had so shrunk from the thought of death ; but 
there was nothing to make one afraid, only the cham- 
ber seemed more solemn than any church, and it was 
as if there stood by us beings whom we could not see. 
We watched and waited, and once, when uncle slept. 
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wc thought his spirit had left us ; but just before he 
departed he held out his hands, like one groping in 
the dark, and exclaimed, " Hold Thou me up, good 
Lord, or I perish." Then a soft light broke over his 
face, he smiled, and, with one gentle sigh, went to 
dwell in light for evermore. 

If we think not on eternity, it is because we will not 
hear two well-loved voices telling us to remember that 
we are mortal : the one comes from the waves that roll 
over the head of our pastor, and the other from a grave 
beneath the altar of the church. 

Master Ralph returned from Cambridge bringing 
young Andrew with him ; but I scarcely saw our 
guest, for my aunt would have me to stay with her 
until the funeral. It was a cold and sunless day when 
Uncle John was carried to the family vault in Trinity 
Church. The windows and balconies of the houses 
were hung with black cloth, which made the streets 
look very melancholy. Many hearts were sad, and a 
number of poor people stood by the wayside, weep- 
ing, for uncle was a most charitable man. After the 
procession had returned, and the principal townsfolk 
had partaken of Will's hospitality (how strange it was 
to see him doing the honours as host !), we were sum- 
moned to the .great drawing-room, and my father 
opened the will. It had been made since the com- 
mencement of uncle's sickness, and related chiefly to a 
new hospital, to be built near Trinity Church, for the 
habitation and sustentation of six poor men and six 
poor women. Amongst the names of dear friends 
who were to carry out this pious work was included 
"his good friend Andrew Marvel, preacher of God's 
Word," a name that much affected us all, especially 
his son who was present. 

When the reading was ended, my aunt withdrew, 
and I attended her to her chamber for company ; but 
Mistress Crowle coming in I soon left them and re- 
turned to the drawing-room. My father was sitting 
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at the table, talking with Mr. Peregrine Pelham (who 
is to serve in Parliament with Mr. Vane, in the place 
of nny poor uncle). Master Andrew Marvel was 
standing alone by one of the windows, and as I came 
in he invited me to a seat on the cushions. ' I think 
he was as embarrassed as myself, for he did not speak 
directly, and I had time to mark the difference that 
five years had made in my old playfellow. I had 
hardly seen him since he went away to Cambridge, 
leaving me crying bitterly over his departure. Now 
he is a man, and has the most comely face and figure 
I have ever seen, except my father s. I see no one 
that can compare with him. Master Ralph is hand- 
some, but there is something in Andrew's face that is 
better than beauty. His eyes are large and brown, 
and his beautiful mouth looks as if it could only say 
good and true words. Master Ralph dresses very 
gaily, in velvet and lace ruffles ; but Andrew's plain 
black suit and white collar please me better ; they 
look more manly and scholarly. I blushed to think 
that once I had told this learned gentleman all my 
childish troubles, and I wished myself back again in 
my aunt's room. 

At last he spoke, saying that I, too, was changed 
from the little maiden who used to borrow books 
from his dear father's study ; he supposed that I 
had become too dignified to sit on the floor with 
a volume in my lap. I replied that "I was still 
guilty of that habit, but only indulged in it in 
private." 

" I hope," said he, " you are not going to make a 
stranger of me. Mistress Alice, now that I am old 
enough to prize your friendship." 

I replied that I should feel honoured by having 
such a learned friend. He smiled, and rejoined, " I 
perceive that you still entertain your old reverence 
for my supposed wisdom ; but indeed the honour is 
all conferred on me." 
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Presently he referred to his father, and though he 
tried to hide his emotion, I could perceive that this 
loss had been a cruel blow to him. 

"When did you see him last ? " he asked. 

" The day before the accident happened,*' I replied. 

" Will you tell me all about it ? and do not think 
me impertinent, Mistress Alice." 

" Oh, no ! " cried I, when I could speak, for I had 
such a lump in my throat, and was trying hard to 
keep from crying. I told Andrew all that passed, and 
he listened so greedily to every word that I did wish I 
had more to tell. 

" His last message was for me to * remember him !"* 
sighed Andrew. " My father is not one to be soon 
forgotten." 

"It must be a comfort now to think that you 
never vexed him," I remarked, wanting to say some- 
thing. 

"I grieved him once. Mistress Alice." I looked 
incredulous. " Ah, he never spoke of it, and I believe 
he never loved me less. I will tell you, even at the 
risk of shaking your confidence in my wisdom. Two 
years ago this very month T left Cambridge and went 
up to London. I did not go secretly, for I wrote, 
telling my father all my reasons for deserting the 
University. I had fallen in with a very fascinating 
Romish priest, who was continually seeking my com- 
pany and introducing the subject of his own religion. 
He was very artful, and I inexcusably foolish, for he 
made me believe that it was a glorious thing to belong 
to his persecuted Church ; and so I left my studies 
and accompanied him to town, eager to declare myself 
as a champion of * the only true Church/ as he styled 
it The first thing that shook my confidence in this 
Jesuit was the contempt with which he spoke of my 
father ; thinking me safe as a convert, he was less 
guarded and dropped part of his mask. We came to 
high words, and when my father arrived in London I 
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was quite ready to return to Cambridge. You may 
imagine how humbled I felt and how disgusted with 
the man I had looked upon as almost a saint But 
not a word of reproach came from my father. He 
had travelled night and day, in a state of the greatest 
anxiety, to rescue me ; and I might have supposed he 
had forgotten all about the matter, except for the 
sound advice he afterwards gave me and the care he 
took to strengthen me in Protestant doctrines and 
arguments. That piece of folly has weighed heavily 
on my mind the last few days." 

" I remember well Mr. Marvel's going to London, 
as he said, on urgent business ; but I think he did 
not even hint to my father what that business was." 

" And, now I have confessed my sin and folly, are 
you still willing to admit me to a share in your re- 
gards. Mistress Alice ? " he asked. 

I assured him that if he had been faultless I should 
have declined his acquaintance, for I was too full of 
imperfections myself to bear the reproachful society 
of a faultless being. After such a long speech I felt 
shy, and there was another awkward silence, which 
Andrew broke by saying, 

" Sometimes when I am in my own rooms at col- 
lege, quite alone with my books, I find myself going 
over my happy boyish days again, and fancy I am 
chasing my sister Ann round tlie old garden, or 
am lying under the pear tree, or sitting with you 
in the Colonel's library dreaming over some old 
romance." 

Our further converse was interrupted by Master 
Ralph, who craved my pardon, but said that the 
Colonel wished to speak with me. 

" Alice," said my father, " you must bid your aunt 
good even and return with me. I can spare you no 
longer." And willing enough I was to go home 
again, though not weary of cheering one who is so 
sorrowful. 
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As he was conducting me home Master Ralph 
observed that he did not know I was so well 
acquainted with young Marvel. It seemed also to 
me that it did not please him that I should praise 
that gentleman ; and yet only yesterday I heard him 
say he had discovered that Andrew was '* a man of 
uncommon parts, and of a ready wit," 
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BAYARD CASTLE. 

Before the month of May had flown, Alice had re- 
gained more cheerfulness than she could have believed 
possible. Not that she forgot in that brief while the 
kind and large-hearted Sir John Lister ; and much 
less did she cease to mourn for the godly minister, 
whose place on the Sabbath could never be entirely 
filled. Mr. Marvel's successor, Mr. Styles, might be 
as faithful a preacher, but peculiar ties bound Alice 
to her early friend, whose daily life had been more 
impressive than the most eloquent sermons. 

Young Andrew lingered still at home at first think- 
ing of little else than his trouble and loneliness, but 
after a few weeks the student became a frequent, in- 
deed almost daily, visitor at the Colonel's house ; here 
he always received a warm welcome from the master, 
a shy but smiling one from Alice, and an uncommonly 
gracious one from Janet and Simon, with whom he 
was a great favourite. The only person who" felt 
Andrew's visits to be an unwelcome intrusion was 
Ralph Hildyard, who made no mention of leaving 
Hull, and seemed wonderfully contented with the 
quiet life which the household in High Street led. 
Perhaps a little of its charm consisted in the marked 
contrast it formed to his usual mode of existence ; but 
an observant eye could have detected another cause 
for prolonged stay, and here, too, contrast may have 
enhanced the charm. He could not see his host's fair 
daughter day by day without feeling the influence of 
her unworldly, loving nature, especially as these quali- 
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ties were united with great beauty and refinement, 
and a degree of mental culture that was not com- 
monly possessed by the ladies of Ralph's time. He 
was soon aware that this timid country maiden was 
superior to most of the proud dames he knew. 
Spoiled as he had been by the world, he could still 
discern between gold and tinsel, and could reverence 
goodness though it was dressed in a plain, woollen 
gown. 

But Ralph carefully concealed his feelings, studying 
Alice as a new specimen of womankind, for as the 
da)^ wore on she was more at ease in his pre^nce, 
her words and actions were less constrained. He was 
willing to work his way steadily to her favour and 
confidence, when Andrew aroused his jealousy and 
overturned many of his little plans by constantly 
drawing Alice's attention to himself. To her the 
scholar's presence was some relief from Ralph's 
oppressive gallantries ; for, when beguiled from his 
grief, there could not be found a more humorous and 
intelligent companion than Andrew Marvel. 

One morning Alice was standing in the library by 
her favourite summer window that overlooked the 
courtyard ; the warm spring air came in freshly 
through its open sashes, and Mop, her little spaniel, 
had curled himself up on the broad ledge to enjoy the 
sunshine. Ralph was standing outside in the court, 
leaning in at the casement and stroking Mop's silky 
ears ; discoursing meanwhile with Alice of hunts and 
hawking parties, which he had attended in the royal 
train. The door opened and the maiden turned 
smiling towards the new comer, and so did not see 
the frown that momentarily darkened Ralph's face as 
Andrew advanced towards the window. The young 
men exchanged a formal bow, and Ralph resumed 
his position which commanded a view of the pair 
within. 

Andrew looked more downcast than usual, andf 
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after glancing several times at a letter he carried in 
his hand, he begged Ralph to excuse the incivility, 
but he would like Mistress Alice to read it. It was 
from the mother of Mistress Skinner. She was heart- 
broken at the double loss of friend and daughter, but 
she wished to see Andrew that day if he would ven- 
ture over the fatal river. 

" You will go ? " said Alice, returning the letter. 

" Where to i " asked the Colonel, coming in ready 
equipped for a ride. 

Andrew answered by putting the letter into his 
hands, which having read he too looked grave. 

" Of course you will go, Andrew. The poor lady 
seems in deep distress, perhaps your company will be 
a solace to her. I came to ask if you would ride with 
us this morning, but duty calls you elsewhere. Alice, 
away with you, and get on your riding gear. Your 
jennet has been idle too long and your cheeks are pale 
for lack of exercise. Ralph, you, of course, will 
accompany us." 

Alice was in little mood for riding, but she offered 
no objections being glad to see her father so cheerful. 
Just now his spirits were raised and the heavy cloud 
was lifted from his brow, for a Parliament had been 
called and the hopes of the nation were revived. 
Alas I these hopes were very short-lived, but while 
they lasted the Colonel resumed some of his old habits 
and planned excursions for the entertainment of his 
guests. 

Andrew waited to see them start, and to assist Alice 
to mount. 

" I hope you will be careful," he said, as he placed 
her in the saddle. " I know you are a fair horse- 
woman but this mare is in her most wayward temper." 

" You may trust the lady to my guardianship with- 
out any anxiety, sir," said Ralph, in a lofty tone, as he 
gracefully reined in his own spirited beast 

Andrew just raised his eyebrows and surveyed the 
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elegant figure and dress of the cavalier, then quietly 
replied, " If the jennet has the same spirit as formerly, 
she will not brook the control of any other hand than 
that of her mistress. But in the Colonel's presence, 
cautions and promises are impertinent, doubtless, on 
our part Good day, Mistress Alice ; a pleasant ride ! 
Poor little Mop feels as lonely as I do at being left 
behind." 

The spaniel was leaping and whining to reach her 
hand. 

" I pray for your safe return, Master Andrew ; but 
I can never trust that treacherous river again," said 
Alice, as she waved an adieu. 

He watched them out of the gateway, then returned 
to the library with the little dog, who soon consoled 
himself by basking and dozing in the warm sunbeams. 
Andrew sauntered round the room, picked up a small 
glove and examined it, touched a few chords of Alice's 
lute and finally took his own departure, carrying the 
glove with him. 

The equestrians, meanwhile, had slowly ridden 
through tfie town, past the ruins of the Carmelite 
monastery, through Aldgate, and under the Beverley 
Gate; then, leaving the walls behind, they saw the 
country spread out before them in all its spring attire. 
The maiden forgot Andrew's journey for awhile, and 
took in, through all her senses, the beauty of the 
scene The flowers, just bursting from their wintry 
cells, seemed to laugh in the sunshine at finding 
themselves so lovely and so free. Alice's mare seemed 
glad, too. She sniffed up the scent of the flowers 
shook her head ujitil the rein was loosened, and her 
mistress indulged her in a flying gallop, leaving Ralph 
and the Colonel some paces behind. Ralph had been 
uneasily watching the little mare's impatient move- 
ments since they left home, and wondering how the 
Colonel dared to trust his timid daughter on her 
back ; but when he saw her gomg at that pace, and 

3 
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turning round with such a laughing face to her father, 
his fears vanished. When he overtook Alice he was 
looking rather grave, and it occurred to her that 
perhaps he thought it improper for a maiden to ride 
so wildly, when, in fact, it was only her courage that 
had startled him. On reaching Cottyngham the 
Colonel proposed that they should stop and rest at 
Bayard Castle. They crossed the broken drawbridge, 
and just as they approached a stag bounded across 
the moat ; he had been browsing in what was once 
the castle garden, now quite a wilderness. Leaving 
their horses outside, they went into the ruined dining- 
hall, and sat down on some pieces of timber that had 
fallen from the roof, where Alice and her father had 
so often rested on hot summer days. 

" You know how this place came to be burnt down, 
Ralph } " said the Colonel. 

Ralph smiled. " My nurse used to tell a romantic 
story about it ; but how much was sober fact, and how 
much was legendary, I never knew." 

" The bare story is romantic enough, without any 
fanciful additions," replied the Colonel. " When King 
Harry was last in Yorkshire, he heard some one speak 
of the marvellous beauty of the Lady Wake, of Bayard 
Castle; so forthwith he sent a messenger to Lord 
Wake, saying that he would dine with him the next 
day. His lordship dared not decline the honour, so 
to save his credit and avoid the risk of losing his wife, 
he set fire to his castle that night ; and meeting the 
King next morning, as he rode forth with his train, 
humbly apologised and pointed to the smoking ruins 
in the distance. Whether Lord Wake wronged his 
Majesty is not for us to say ; but that he loved his 
lady no one will question. I have often heard this 
plain account from Janet, whose mother was bower- 
woman to the beauteous dame." 

" My nurse's story was the same in substance, but 
the gossips have added some interesting details ; how 
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that the lady was grievously disappointed, and vowed 
she would yet see the King, and was very indignant 
when she saw her home in flames. I confess I 
should have sympathised with her ambition to play 
the hostess to a monarch, and it was very pardonable 
and womanly to desire to exhibit her charms to a 
crowned head, especially to so excellent a judge of 
beauty as Henry VIII." 

Alice's face flushed, as it often did when she was 
going to assert a contrary opinion, and she exclaimed, 
"I deem your charity overstrained. Master Ralph. 
To desire to risk her husband's happiness and safety 
was neither pardonable, nor to be commended, even 
in a woman." 

The Colonel looked amused ; but Ralph insisted 
that when Alice had seen more of the world she 
would find that few people judged after that fashion, 
adding, playfully, "You are as strict as a Puritan, 
Mistress Alice." 

" I don't know why folks should be called Puritans, 
because they admire what is unselfish," returned she ; 
"but I hope those additions are nothing but a gossip's 
scandal, and that the beautiful lady was worthy of 
the sacrifice her husband made for her sake." 

" For the glory of womankind we will believe all 
that is good and noble of her," said Ralph ; " at any 
rate, she is fortunate in having so generous a defender 
of her fair fame. But, not to detract from Lord 
Wake's praise, I have heard it said. Colonel, that he 
did not intend the fire to have been so destructive, 
only the wind changed and carried the flames beyond 
control." 

** Still," said Colonel Lister, glancing round, " the 
place might be repaired just to hold a company of 
soldiers ; just come and look, Ralph." The two 
gentlemen went round the castle to ascertain the 
strength left in the old stones ; and Alice sat in the 
roofless hall, thinking how strange it was that any 

3—3 
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one should care to mar so sweet a story of devoted 
love, — ^until her father called her to mount the crumb- 
ling staircase and join them in the turret chamber. 
They lingered to look at the view of the country 
round, so that it was nearly noon when they left the 
ruins. Ralph unfastened Alice's horse and offered 
his assistance. 

"Thank you," said she ; " I need no help save this 
stepping-stone." 

Ralph laid his hand on the mare's neck as she 
would have led her to the stone, saying, with an 
offended air, " If my memory holds good, you suffered 
the services of Master Andrew this morning." 

This was undeniable, and as Alice could not for 
shame make so marked a distinction, she yielded. As 
he placed the reins in her hand he looked earnestly 
into her face, and asked, "What can I do to earn your 
favour } " To which question she made no reply, but 
thought within herself, as she went along, how strange 
it was that Ralph could not please her much, though 
he took such pains to be agreeable ^ while Andrew was 
constantly giving her pleasure without seeming to take 
the least trouble. 

The little party returned to Hull by the Myton Gate, 
and caught sight of the river, flashing and dimpling as 
if ft had never heard of storms or billows. Neverthe- 
less, the maiden shuddered ; despite its peaceful ripple, 
she could not foi^et that it was a great unrestful grave 
for one of the best of mankind. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ALICE'S DIARY. — ^THE OLD STORY. 

1640. — May ^tfu — Master Andrew talked of going 
back to Cambridge, but still he delayed going, and 
whenever we rode into the country, or sailed up the 
river Hull, my father always invited him to join us. I 
do not think Ralph approved, but Andrew's pleasant 
behaviour and amusing conversation often beguiled 
him from his taciturn moods ; it is strange he should 
have an unfriendly feeling towards one so amiable. 

One day my father and Ralph were playing at chess 
in the library, and I had brought my embroidery-frame 
into my own window nook. Though my back was 
towards the players, I knew father was losing by his 
frequent ejaculations of impatience at his bad fortune. 
Just then the door opened, and Master Andrew's 
comely face appeared. I held up my finger and 
glanced towards my father, whose face was full of 
perplexity. Andrew stepped across the room and 
smiled when he saw his forlorn condition. 

" Your king," said Andrew, " is something like our 
own gracious monarch— driven into a corner, with 
only one bishop and one knight to back him, and 
they are in jeopardy." 

Father sighed as if his losses were real ones. 
Andrew came and looked at my work, until I made 
so many wrong stitches that I had to beg him to be 
seated. He brought a stool to my side without 
speaking, only tying my skein of silk into hard knots. 
At last he startled me by saying in a low tone, " I 
came to say that I should not be able to go with you 
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to Welton on Thursday ; I must return to Cambridge 
to-morrow." 

" To-morrow ! " said I ; "so soon ! " 

" Yes," he replied, " I wish I could stay here alto- 
gether. I am become craven-hearted at the thought 
of leaving this pleasant place. But I have put off 
going, day after day, until I see that every week 
makes it harder to tear myself from your sweet com- 
pany." The last few words were said in so meaning 
a tone, and in so soft a cadence, that I felt the colour 
flush in my neck and temples. I could not look up 
to meet his eyes, so was glad when my father ex- 
claimed, "Well, Andrew, would you believe it.^ I 
have won the game 1 You did not think I should 
when you saw my desperate condition a few minutes 
ago. I can't think, kalph, what led you to make 
that bad move. Look here, Andrew ! " 

Andrew went to the table, but Ralph could give no 
reason for his sudden change of fortune, and father 
did not seem half to enjoy his triumph, for Ralph is 
a most skilful player, and has been challenged by tlie 
King himself. 

"I should like to see how you and Ralph can 
fight, if you will come to-morrow, Andrew," said my 
father. 

" If Master Hildyard is inclined for another game 
now, I am willing to show you how soon I can be 
vanquished ; but to-morrow, by this time, I must be 
on my way to Cambridge." 

" Are you in earnest, Andrew ? " asked my father, 
as much surprised as I had been. " What has hap- 
pened to hurry you away so soon } " 

" Oh, nothing new has happened — only my con- 
science pricks me more sharply every day that I 
delay returning to my duty." 

" Well, when you talk of duty, I am not the man 
to bid you put it second to your pleasure. But we 
shall miss you greatly." 
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" Thank you, sir," said Andrew. " I must confess 
that I have grown almost womanish in my fears for 
those I leave behind." 

" I have felt the same," replied my father. " It was 
on returning from my last foreign expedition that I 
found my wife stricken with the plague ; and now I 
always feel a dim fear when I come back from a long 
journey. But the evil we dread seldom happens. 
We shall have you back again at Yule-tide, and 
Andrew Marvel is always welcome underneath this 
roof, for his father's sake and for his own." Father 
left the room, for any reference to my dear mother 
disturbs him ; and Andrew also withdrew, saying that 
he would call again to say farewell. 

Ralph came to my retreat. "So our scholar is 
going to leave us. Mistress Alice," said he, with a 
very strange expression in his face ; but I thought he 
really felt glad. 

** Yes," I answered ; " and I am sorry ; he has not 
been to Welton for several years. I wish he could 
wait until Thursday was passed." 

"Have you tried your powers of persuasion?" 
asked he. 

I was surprised that he should seem to wish for 
Andrew to stay, since he had always manifested such 
indifference to his society. I like not such insincerity, 
so replied, with a little displeasure, that I believed his 
inclination would carry him to Welton, but that his 
going to Cambridge was a matter of conscience and 
duty, with which it would not befit us to interfere. 
And so I left him, though I feared afterwards that I 
bad spoken with too much haste. 

After dinner my father and Ralph went to look 
over the Manor Place, where Ralph was born. It 
still belongs to his family, but none of them live there 
now. His father. Sir Christopher, is dead, and so is 
his mother ; so Ralph and his brother and sister call 
Winestead Hall their home, where his grandfather 
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lives. The King has rented the Palace to hold his 
great stores of ammunition and arms, and they do 
say it is the largest magazine in the country. But 
the Palace is changed from its former grandeur, and 
I can see that it frets Ralph's spirit to see the mag- 
nificent chambers used for common purposes. The 
King's Chapel and the royal apartments are falling 
into decay, and the King's garden has lost all its 
former beauty. Ralph has had the tower and stately 
gateway repaired, and says proudly that some day 
it shall be restored to its old splendour, and that 
he shall entertain his friends in his ancient Palace 
home. 

Left alone, I was sitting with a book in my lap, but 
thinking more than reading, when a step behind my 
chair made me jump up quickly, and let my book fall 
to the floor. 

" * In maiden meditation, fancy free,' " said Master 
Marvel, laughing at my astonishment and stooping to 
pick up the book ; but I had bent to reach it myself, 
and in some way the buttons on his sleeve caught the 
trimmings of my gown. It was now Andrew's turn 
to look embarrassed, as he tried to disengage himself 
without making a rent in my lace. His awkward en- 
deavours at last provoked me so to mirth, that I was 
constrained to beg his pardon, but could not control 
my laughter at the foolish figure we made. 

" You will think I am a clumsy fellow ; I fear youi 
delicate lace is spoiled," said he, when at last he was 
liberated. 

I assured him that my lace had not suffered, and. 
wishing to change the conversation, I said, " You have 
dreamt ovdr that book yourself. Master Andrew/' 

" Spenser's * Faerie Queen ' } Yes," said he, " I 
remember the day my father gave it to you, and how 
proud I was to come and read it to you and the 
Colonel the first holiday we had at the Grammar 
School. I always thought you were just like Una ; 
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and I used to wish that I was a lion, and could meet 
you in Beverley Wood and bring you home in 
triumph." 

I laughed again, but Andrew went on saying, 
gravely, " You are just like Una still, as Spenser pic- 
tured her, with dark blue eyes, even to the ' black 
stole she did throw.* But I would rather be your Red 
Cross Knight now, fair Alice. Have you no enemies 
that I could demolish ? How sorry I am that the days 
of chivalry are past ! " 

I hardly knew how to answer, for there was a touch 
of seriousness in his jesting words ; so I took up the 
book and read a line or two, describing the gentle 
knight — 

" And on his breast a bloody cross he bore — 
The dear remembrance of his dying Lord, 
For whose sweet sake that glorious badge he wore, 
And dead (as living) ever Him adored." 

"While truth wants a champion. Master Andrew, 
said I, "the days of chivalry will not be over. Why 
not enter those lists and win an eternal crown ? " 

He suddenly drew his chair to my side, and said, 
**What has changed you, Alice? You did not care 
once for such grave subjects ; but now I often hear 
you alluding to religion as if it were the chief thing to 
be cared for." 

** And so it ought to be," I replied. I dared not 
look up, for fear he should see two drops that threat- 
ened to fall. 

" Won't you tell me what has made you so dif- 
ferent ? " he asked. 

" If I am anyway changed, it is by the grace of 
God," said I ; and now, to my shame, the drops did 
fall and lay shining on my lap. 

" May I ask how the change came to pass, Alice V^ 

I was willing enough to answer his questions, but 
wished he would not look at me so earnestly. " Two 
years ago," said I, " I only cared for the things of this 
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life, as if I had been born just to enjoy them — nothing 
more ; and I might have remained so to this day but 
for your dear father. His preaching made me very 
unhappy, and inclined me to think what my portion 
would have been if the dreadful plague had overtaken 
me. These serious thoughts might have passed away, 
for they caused me such great discomfort night and 
day that I tried my best to banish them, but one 
evening Mr. Marvel came in when I was sitting all 
alone, very ill at ease, with my reflections ; he did not 
ask me of my state, but as if he knew that I was a 
poor, troubled soul, tossed with fear and sorrow, he 
discoursed in the tenderest manner of the love and 
mercy of the Redeemer ; so that, when he ended, I 
had forgotten all my misery and could think of no- 
thing but His infinite beauty and compassion. And 
now, when I am weary of myself and ready to de- 
spair, I take a long look at the Saviour and my 
trouble melts away. Oh ! Master Andrew I " I cried, 
" we shall never see any one like your father 
again ! " 

" No, Alict ; and just when I understood his worth, 
he has been snatched from me. I have not even a 
portrait of him, and I greatly fear lest a time should 
come when the vision of his beloved face will be less 
distinct ; I never thought, until now, what a blessing 
art may become to one who is bereaved — the art of 
painting. Alas ! no musician in the world can re- 
echo the tones of a human voice. Well, and it is 
better so ; the sound of a familiar voice would be far 
worse than unbroken silence. What a hollow mockery 
it would be to hear tender, endearing words; they 
would break the heart, not heal it" 

" There is a beautiful likeness of your father, drawn 
long ago," said I. 

" Where, when } " asked Andrew, quickly. " I 
never knew that he had sat to any artist" 

" Nay ; 'twas the other way," I replied. " Chaucer 
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drew the picture, and your father grew every year 
more like it until the resemblance was perfect." 

Andrew smiled. "Ah, you mean Chaucer's 'good 
parson ' — 

" * To draw them on to heaven, by reason fair 
And good example, was his daily care. 
He waited not on pomp or reverence, 
Nor made himself a special conscience. 
The love of Christ and His apostles twelve 
He taught ; but first he followed it himselve.* 

Yes, 'tis a fair portrait of my father ; but good men 
would be more like one another, I suppose, if they 
copied their Great Master more closely. I am glad 
that you have found rest, Alice. I am still seeking 
it; but it is harder for us students to believe the 
simple truth than for gentle, trusting women." 

** I cannot reason with you," returned I ; " I only 
know that I was blind, and lost, and astray, but 
having Christ I want for nothing ; He is way, and 
sight, and life. He just put out His hand to me 
and I took hold of it; since then He has never 
let me go." 

" If I could stay, you should teach me, sweet 
Alice." 

I said he would take a better teacher with him, for 
how could a foolish girl instruct a learned gentleman 
in anything but what it would be unbecoming for him 
to know ? 

" Will you think of me when I am gone } " he asked 
next 

I was almost hurt that he should put such a ques- 
tion, and replied, " Surely, for Alice Lister never for- 
got her friends." 

** Nay ; I did not mean to doubt you," said he, 
taking my hand in his. " I find you true and faithful, 
as when I left you ; but I am selfish and want you to 
say you will miss me somewhat" 

But that I was too bashful to say, and so held my 
peace until he called me his " good angel ; " then I 
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thought his words savoured of flattery, therefore I 
withdrew my hand and left my seat, saying, "Methinks 
you are taking pattern by Master Ralph; it is for 
him to make fine, honied speeches." 

"You do not think me insincere?" cried Andrew. 
" Surely, Alice, you have known me too long for that 
But is Ralph tfie only one that is privileged to talk to 
you of love or angel guardianship } " 

" I spoke not of love. Master Hildyard is my 
father's guest and knows what is proper carriage 
towards his host's daughter," I replied, coldly, for I 
liked not that he should suppose I held such con- 
verse with Ralph. Yet I repented when he said 
sadly, 

" Perchance you think it would be as well did 
Andrew Marvel know his proper place, too ? " 

" I had no such thought," cried I, turning towards 
him. " You mistake me ; he is but an acquaintance 

of yesterday, while you " "Say I am Alice's dearest 

friend," interrupted he. But how could my lips con- 
fess that which covers my face with blushes, even to 
think upon ? Yet I think he must have read my 
trembling silence as meaning an assent, else he had 
not been so bold as to beg a favour ere he said good- 
bye. I tried to ask him lightly what more he craved. 
" That you will give me," said he, " as a pledge of our 
friendship, the boon I so often coveted in vain,^as a 
schoolboy." Then I should have fled to hide myself 
— for I could not pretend not to know, my cheeks be- 
trayed me ; but he held my hands and made me look 
into his brown eyts ; they were full of light, and made 
his whole face beautiful. It was but a little moment, 
yet it seemed an age that I stood before him and 
looked deep down into his heart. Then he bent his 
head and kissed me, whispering softly, as he set my 
hands free, " Farewell ! sweet Alice." 

Was I glad or sorry at that moment } I cannot tell, 
only that I longed to be alone; and yet, when Andrew 
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hurried from the room, I wept as I had done five 
years ago to think that he was really gone. 

His sister Ann brought a posey of spring flowers 
next morning, which he had gathered and bade her 
present to me. She frets sadly about losing him again 
so soon ; and little wonder, for there must be a painful 
emptiness in that once happy home, which will be 
more observable now Andrew has left. 



CHAPTER V. 

A LETTER AND A SONa 

The abrupt dissolution of Parliament was a great dis- 
appointment to the Colonel, and his face looked graver 
and more careworn than ever ; but when Ralph 
Hildyard was gone he fell into the habit, to Alice's 
satisfaction, of thinking aloud to her. It was very 
pleasant to feel that she was considered no longer as 
merely a child to be indulged, but as a woman that 
could understand and be interested in such sober sub- 
jects as politics. If she could not give advice she could 
listen ; and soon she became almost as much concerned 
as the Colonel himself for the welfare of the State. 

One day, soon after. the date of our last chapter, 
Alice and her father were sitting at supper, when such 
a heavy knock was heard at the street door that they 
started and looked at one another. In a few moments 
Simon, who was waiting upon them, instead of bring- 
ing in the dishes, announced that a man was without, 
having come, with all speed, on the King's business. 

*' Bring him in directly," said the Colonel; and 
Simon ushered in a man covered with mire, as if he 
had ridden far and in great haste. He felt in his 
doublet and produced a sealed packet 

" Did you come across the river ? " asked the 
Colonel. 

" Yes, sir. I was charged with some despatches for 
the Mayor, which I have just delivered." 

" Well, you must wait here. My servant will give 
you meat and drink. I shall have an answer to send 
back to Mr. Vane." 
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**Mr. Vane is now Sir Harry Vane, craving your 
pardon, sir. The King knighted him last week." 

"Ah! Well, you may go. Follow my man there;" 
and the Colonel broke the seal and was instantly ab- 
sorbed in the contents of his packet But the man did 
not move even when Simon pulled his sleeve; he only 
looked towards Alice, until she asked if he had any 
other message to deliver. 

** May I be. so free, my lady, as to ask if you are 
Mistress Alice Lister } " 

" Yes," said she, " that is my name ; but you have 
not got a letter for me, I suppose ? " 

" Your pardon, lady, but I have, or something like 
one ; and there it is, quite safe." 

Alice could hardly believe him, until he put his hand 
again into his doublet and drew forth a second billet 
tied with a silken cord, and directed to herself. 

" I had many cautions about it, so did not trust it in 
my bag. I doubt not the young gentleman thought it 
of more consequence than all the State business." 

While he spoke Alice was trying to decipher the 
impression on the seal, and it vexed her to feel her 
cheeks redden as she discovered from whom this mis- 
sive came, and to see the courier smile significantly. 
Still she was puzzled, and asked, " How did you get 
this, since you have come straight from London } " 

" I will tell you, lady. I stopped a few hours in 
Cambridge on my way, for my horse cast a shoe just 
outside the town and I was forced to wait and get the 
beast shod ; and as I was standing at the forge door, 
and telling the blacksmith to make more haste — for I 
was bound on State business for Hull — ^a young gen- 
tleman stopped and asked what I said. Seeing no 
harm in him, I said I was on my way to Hull." 

"What was the gentleman like V interrupted Alice. 

"He had a pleasant face when he smiled, my lady. 
I marked his ^y^'s and should know him again any- 
where. He was of middle height and had brown hair, 
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I think. He asked me who I had letters for, and when 
I told him for his Worship the Mayor and for Colonel 
Lister, he said if I could take a little packet for him 
to the Colonel's daughter he would make my purse 
heavier. His college was close by, he said, and he 
would return in half an hour. He was gone longer 
than that ; but my horse was only just ready when he 
came running out He need not have feared. I would 
have waited to oblige so kindly spoken a gentleman, 
and am glad I did not disappoint so pretty a lady." 

Giving the man a coin for his trouble — not for his 
compliment — Alice dismissed him to the kitchen. The 
Colonel had heard nothing of this colloquy, and when 
she asked leave to open her letter he bade her wait a 
moment. 

" Now, sweetheart, what have you got there } " he 
asked, folding up his own epistle. She told him it was 
a letter from Master Marvel. 

" Andrew Marvel, eh 1 and how did it come } " 
Alice repeated all the messenger had said. "Well, 
little daughter, open it and read it, and when I come 
back you can tell me what he says. I am going to 
speak to the Mayor." He moved towards tihe door, 
but suddenly turned back, put his hands on Alice's 
shoulders and looked laughingly in her face ; then, 
with a kiss, and a fervent " God bless thee, Alice," he 
left her to her letter. 

She quickly cut the silken thread and something 
dropped out which she saw was written in verse. She 
thought, sweet, simple soul ! that it was the best letter 
she had ever read ; but then it was a rare thing for her 
to have one of her own ; and, as there were no secrets 
in the student's, we may as well transcribe it : — 

" Trinity College^ Cambridge^ 

the 30/// day of May^ 164a 

• To Mistress Alice Lister, 
" Dear and Honoured Lady, — ^You will doubt- 
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less be astonished, but, I venture to hope, not se- 
riously offended, at my boldness in presuming to 
take up my pen to write your name. Our long 
and intimate acquaintance must plead with you 
to pardon this want of ceremony ; my words must 
be very brief, for the messenger is waiting to carry 
them, and in this little space I must make good my 
excuse for writing even these few lines. 

" You may have forgotten some melodious lines I re- 
peated in your hearing, composed by our courtly ver- 
sifier, Edmund Waller ; but /have not forgotten your 
desire to possess a copy of the song nor my promise 
to gratify your wish, in fulfilling which I do myself 
much pleasure and honour. The beautiful lady, to whom 
Waller addressed his verses, and whom he apostro- 
phises under the name of Sacharissa, was united last 
year in marriage to the Earl Spencer ; and although 
the noble lady did not favour Waller's suit, yet her 
charms have inspired the poet to write such measures 
as will make his name immortal. I trust that the 
reading of the song may please you as much as the 
hearing of it did. I am constrained to envy the 
courier who will so soon be within sound of your 
voice ; he will tell you by what strange chance I met 
with him. 

" I pray you to present my hearty respects to your 
honoured father ; and again beseeching your grace 
and favour, I kiss your hands and desire ever to rest, 
dear lady, your humble and faithful servant and 
knight, 

^ Andrew Marvel." 

We hope our readers will not find the verses tedious 
if we copy them also. 
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Go, lovely Rose, * 

Tell her that wastes her time and me, 

That now she knows, 
When I resemble her to thee, 
How sweet and fair she seems to be. 
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" Tell her that's voimg, 
And shuns to have her graces spied, ' 

That, had*st thou sprung 
In deserts, where no men abide, 
Thou must have uncommended died* 

*• Small is the worth 
Of beauty from the light retir*d ; 

Bid her come forth. 
Suffer herself to be deslr*d, 
And not blush so to be admired. 

" Then die ! that she 
The common fate of all things rare 

May read in thee. 
How small a part of time they share 
That are so wondrous sweet and fair." 

Alice was still musing over her letter when her 
father returned, and, sitting down beside her, asked, 
** What does Andrew say ? " 

" You had better read for yourself, father; it is not 
so long an epistle as yours." 

He read the letter and glanced over the verses. " A 
pretty song ; but you should ask Andrew to write you 
out some of his own verses." 

" He might not like it, father. Don't you remember 
how confused he was when his sister Ann found those 
lines he had written ; but perhaps some day he will 
print them. You will think me conceited, father, to 
fancy I cane spy a fault in Master Waller's sentiments, 
but the third verse I like not so well as the others. 
Beauty must have some worth, even when it blooms 
in solitude, and nothing can be made fair in vain." 

" Your words remind me of a sermon our good Mr. 
Marvel once preached, in which he said, * There is 
always one eye that sees into the heart of the wilder- 
ness, and down into the depths of the sea, and marks 
beauties that* our blind eyes cannot discover, for beau- 
tiful things are made for the glory and praise of God 
more than for the enjoyment of sinful man.' I wonder 
where that dear minister is sleeping now. At least 
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one eye sees, however deep in the ocean his bed is 
made. But," said the Colonel, starting up, "that 
man must be o fTat sunrise to-morrow, and I have 
much to say to my worthy friend that must be written 
to-night" 

Alice thought it was more likely to be morning 
before her father filled the great folio sheet that he 
spread out before him ; but she did not say so. She 
knew the labour he had in penmanship, therefore did 
her best to help by examining the state of his quills 
and putting them in the best working order. 

" Did you hear the courier say that Vane had been 
knighted } " 

"Yes, father; are you not surprised ? " 

' Not much ; it is only a bait, I suspect, held out 
by his father and the King. But his Majesty may 
confer what honours he pleases on Hariy Vane, he 
will not win him over to sell his country for royal 
favours. He has also just been appointed treasurer 
of the navy, with Sir William Russell — a post of great 
profit, but gold will no more tempt him than a title." 

The matters to be dwelt upon to Vane were nume- 
rous, and as Alice had foreseen, daylight shone 
through the library curtains before the soldier's bold 
signature was attached to his closely written sheets ; 
he was just sealing them when the messenger, ready 
booted and spurred, knocked at his door. 

The disturbances in the country daily increased ; 
for in July the army from Scotland obtained pos- 
session of Northumberland ; and it was reported that 
they would soon be in York. The Colonel watched 
the tide of events with growing anxiety ; he had not 
bunted for three months, and his neighbours who 
dropped in could hardly persuade him to take a hand 
in his favourite game of chess. But, to Alice's com- 
fort, he seemed to love her society more than ever, 
concealing nothing from her, so tfiat she could look 
abroad and think of the future with less dread. 

4—2 



CHAPTER VI. 

ALICE'S DIARY.— NEWS FROM YORK. 

1640. — August 24/A. — ^The King arrived yesterday 
at York and my father has gone with Cousin Will 
Lister to wait upon his Majesty ; he wishes also to 
observe all that is done, and especially to watch the 
movements of my Lord Strafford, who is High 
Steward of this town — ^for many evils have fallen 
upon us through his ill advice to the King. All day 
the waggons have been leaving the town, full of 
powder and shot for the King's army at York ; more 
than a hundred loads are to be sent from the Manor 
Palace, and fifty pieces of ordnance from the block- 
houses. 

When my father was gone, to keep up my heart I 
went down to see Aunt Lister ; but she had more 
need of cheer than I, for I found her wandering in the 
garden, watering a flower here and there with her 
tears. She said the house was so dreary and silent 
that she was constantly listening for poor uncle's 
voice and step, and then would remember that she 
should never hear it more. She wept again as she 
pointed to the trees he had planted and trained, and 
gathered the blossoms he loved most. I tried to talk 
about the happiness he now enjoys, but wondered 
meanwhile whether I should sorrow less if father 
were taken from me. Aunt shook her head at my 
talking, and said it seemed hard to think that he 
could be so entirely happy away from her, and she so 
wretched. I saw that I was not a comforter, so per- 
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suaded her to go with me and look at the new hos- 
pital that is building, to be called " Lister's Hospital." 
I know she likes to see how the workmen are getting 
on, and feels as if she were doing something to please 
uncle by attending to this last wish of his. Coining 
home again we met good Mistress Crowle who had 
been visiting the sick and poor and dispensing her 
charity. 

" You will be lonely, Alice," said she, " without the 
Colonel. Do come and see me ; my daughters say 
you are a poor neighbour. But I tell them 'tis not 
because you are gadding elsewhere but your dear 
father loves to have you always beside him. Now 
he is away you may reasonably oblige your 
friends." 

I never see Mistress Crowle's kind face without re- 
membering that I am motherless ; and wishing, oh 1 
so much, that my mother was living. 

September \sL — I had just stepped in this morning 
to ask Dolly Crowle to show me how to work the 
new tapestry stitch, which she calls tafnbour, and we 
were busy at the window when a man passed on 
horseback. 

" Look ! " cried Dolly, ** that is one of your Cousin 
Will s servants, come back from York. How hot he 
seems, and covered with dust ! " We looked out and 
saw him stop at the King's Head Inn where he got 
down and walked away up the street. " How excited 
you are, Alice," said Dolly smiling. 

1 replied, " There will be news now, and something 
important, or the man would have ridden home 
first" 

**Well, we shall soon hear," said she, "for my 
father is at the Mayor's, and the servant went towards 
his house ; so do not go away," — for I was putting on 
my hood in haste to be gone ; but, urged by her, I 
took it off, and waited for Master Crowle. It seemed 
very long and I must have tried Dolly's patience in 
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learning her new stitch ; but she knew where my 
mind was gone and is too like her mother to be soon 
vexed. At last Master Crowle returned, 

" Where is your mother ? " said he to Dorothy ; 
then, seeing me, he exclaimed — " Oh, Alice ! are you 
here ? I was going to your house with a letter from 
your father. I bade the man give it to me that I 
might see how happy you would look." 

I suppose I did look glad, for he said, kindly — 
" There, you may go now, I am quite satisfied ; your 
sun has come out and you will be dancing in its rays 
all day." 

I soon reached home, and, shutting myself up, ate 
my sweet morsel alone. But it was not all sunshine 
in my letter. I could feel my father was depressed, 
and indignant too. After writing of his journey and 
other matters, he went on to say — " I had some talk 
with my Lord Strafford the day after we came here, 
and took courage to speak of the discontent that is 
felt everywhere atthe King's measures, — even amongst 
his Majesty's own troops, who have mostly been 
pressed into the service. I told him that people were 
not slow to condemn him, as one of the chief causes 
of these murmurs ; and bade him beware Tiow he 
advised the King at this crisis, lest he roused up a 
spirit that not even his strong influence could subdue. 
His lordship was very civil in his manner ; but my 
Lord Say and Sele, who happened to be present, says 
I have made him my enemy for ever by such plain 
speaking. I care not, for it is time some one spoke 
out what every one is saying in private, or the country 
will be utterly ruined. So little judgment has this 
haughty nobleman, that, even in the disaffected state 
of the army, he shows such*a cruel and overbearing 
nature it is a marvel that his own pikemen do not do 
him some bodily injury. 

" Yesterday, your cousin and I attended the little 
Court and paid our respects to his Majesty ; I was 
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received with some show of coldness, but he spoke to 
Will with marked favour. I was sorry not to have 
my sovereign's smile and confidence, but I can lay my 
hand on my heart, conscious of seeking nothing save 
the well-being of all things that concern himself and 
the realm ; and nothing shall ever come between me 
and my duty to my King so long as righteousness and 
truth are maintained. You will be surprised to hear 
that Will is knighted. Before we left the presence, 
his Majesty bade him kneel down, and after the 
usual ceremony he rose Sir William Lister. The 
poor lad was so confused that he made very scant 
acknowledgments for this sign of royal grace, and 
almost neglected to kiss the King's hand. Will is 
very indignant at this open slight to me ; and, indeed, 
I have good cause for displeasure did I choose to let 
it trouble me, but I know well who has prejudiced the 
mind of my royal master against me. I am thought 
too old and too stubborn to be bought over to for- 
ward Strafford's illegal schemes ; and they have mis- 
taken Will's temper. He said to me, hotly, ' Does the 
Lord Strafford suppose that because my father enter- 
tained the King and his train so hospitably last year, 
this year his son is going to sell all his rights as an 
Englishman ? It may be an honour to have the 
King's sword on my shoulders, but if I am to pay 
for it by having his lordship's foot upon my neck 
I will renounce the spurs I never won. I am 
ashamed, uncle, to wear such a title in your presence.' 
I told him that he must show himself worthy of his 
unsought honours, and that I doubted not there would 
be opportunities enough to prove his valour, did he 
patiently wait 

" Do not be discouraged, dear heart ; it is not titles 
that make us happier in ourselves, or more deserving 
in the sight of heaven ; and I would not change 
places with William Wentwortli for all the wealth in 
the universe. On every hand the King is urged to 
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summon another Parliament ; but his dislike to the 
House of Commons leads him still to refuse, and he 
hopes to settle all questions by an assembly of lords. 
I shall wait here to see the result of their delibera- 
tions, and then shall hasten home. The King keeps 
a careful eye upon his town of Hull on account of the 
valuable stores in our keeping. I hear that the armies 
and ammunition lately sent from the palace are to be 
returned there speedily. 

" Do not fail, my child, to take the fresh air. It 
will not add to the joy of my return to find you have 
grown paler. I have promised Ralph's grandfather, 
old Sir Guy Hildyard, that we will spend Christmas 
with him at Winestead. He is here with his dame. 
Indeed, all the nobility and gentlefolks of the county 
are constantly coming and going, to pay their duty to 
the King." 

I knew Janet would be glad to hear any tidings of 
my father, so I went to the still-room where I found 
she had been all the morning making sweetmeats and 
jam. 

" Here, Mistress Alice," said she, when I opened the 
door. " Come and taste these comfits." 

" I have got something better than comfits, or jam 
either, Janet," said I. 

" Eh ! not a letter from York } " she exclaimed. 

" Yes, indeed ; and I thought you would like to hear 
the news." 

" I trow we're all keen after news. Your father's 
well, I see by your looks." 

*' Yes ; and what think you ? Cousin Will is 
knighted ! " 

"Master William made a knight!" Janet said, 
opening her eyes. " And what may that be for } " 

" I suppose it pleased the King's fancy to honour 
him so," I returned. 

"Well, and I hope his Majesty has made my 
master a baron or a lord, after all the fighting he has 
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had" I shook my head and smiled at Janet's ambi- 
tioiL 

"Then I do say there isn*t any justice or grati- 
tude in the world. To go and make that young 
Master Lister — who is no more than a boy yet, and 
don't know how to use his sword, except to cut his 
own fingers, as he did awhile ago — to make him a fine 
sir, and leave my blessed master with nothing more 
before his name but a Colonel. Master Will is fair 
enough in his way, I have nothing to say against him ; 
but to think of him being put above master, who 
ought to be a lord and nothing less." 

"But, Janet," I said, " it is not Will's fault He is 
asvexed as you are that my father should be neglected. 
He nearly forgot to thank the King for his conde- 
scension. Perhaps his Majesty did it in remembrance 
of my uncle's splendid entertainment last year, for in 
one part of the letter father says the King spoke of 
his visit, and called the people of Hull his most loyal 
subjects." 

Janet was rather appeased at this view of the 
matter ; but I think she will not soon forgive his 
Majesty for overlooking her master. 

"And when is becoming back. Mistress Alice?" 
she asked. I said that we must not look for him until 
the end of the month ; and so I left her to the sweet 
things, and began a letter to York for the servant to 
take back with him. 

In the evening I saw my aunt, and was able to wish 
her joy, which I did sincerely. She looked at me a 
moment, and then kissed me, saying, " Of course I 
am glad, my dear ; but it is an unmerited honour, and 
should have been conferred on your father. You are 
both too generous to say so, but other people will. I 
hope William will always be guided by the Colonel's 
advice, and look upon him as in the place of Sir John. 
And now my great concern will be to see your cousin 
suitably married. I feel the want of a daughter in this 
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great mansion, and with such a companion it vouH 
not appear so desolate." 

Aunt spoke as if her mind was fixed on some one 
whom she wished Will to wed, and I am glad to see 
her interest herself once more in an5rthing. I wonder 
if she meant Dorothy Crowle ! Will might search 
the country round, and not find a comelier maiden or 
a more dutiful daughter. 



CHAPTER VII. 

SIR HARRY VANE. 

In the beginning of September there was a great stir 
in Hull, because of a letter received by the Mayor 
from Lord Strafford, wherein he said that the King 
had directed a regiment of foot soldiers to come to 
this town, under the command of Sir Thomas Glen- 
ham, who was thereupon to be appointed governor. 
The Mayor was indignant at having his authority set 
at nought without any apology; and he told his 
lordship curtly, that, by virtue of his office, he was 
rightful governor of Hull, and he did not see how 
there could be two governors at the same time. 
Already soldiers were plentiful enough in the town, 
there being a guard night and day on the walls ; the 
Hessle gate was quite closed up, and an enormous 
chain was drawn every night across the mouth of the 
haven. 

Ten days later came, another letter from the Earl, 
in which he courteously ^^^gprrf the Mayor to admit Sir 
Thomas. But at the same time came a communication 
from the Colonel, who was still at York, urging the 
Aldermen to support their Mayor in his most reason- 
able and lawful protest. This they did, and sent to 
inform the haughty nobleman of their resolution. On 
the 20th of September a despatch arrived from Court, 
intimating that his Majesty would pay the town a 
visit in person in less than a fortnight, and requesting 
the Mayor to make suitable preparation for his recep- 
tion. The King was now evidently displeased with 
his "right loyal subjects " in Hull, and they were in. 
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no mood to rejoice at the prospect of seeing him. 
The Colonel again prayed the authorities to do their 
duty, and fear nothing — adding, nobly, that he and 
Sir William Lister would bear all the expenses of en- 
tertaining the King and his train. He told them also 
that there was little doubt of the King granting their 
rights, when Lord Strafford was not at his elbow. ^ 
But the majority of the people were alarmed, and 
loudly called upon the Mayor to yield. Much against ' 
his own judgment, he at last reluctantly consented, 
consoling himself in some degree by saying that per- 
haps, after all, the King would have obliged him to 
submit 

In a few days Sir Thomas Glenham appeared at the 
gates with a thousand men, and received the keys of 
the town and castle. Of course no more was heard of 
a royal visit 

Colonel Lister returned home in October. He was 
deeply grieved at the Mayor's concession, for he saw, 
in those comparatively small acts of tyranny and 
lawlessness, the steps by which Charles was advancing 
towards despotism. The King having been defeated 
in most of his schemes, had been compelled to sum- 
mon another Parliament, which was appointed to 
assemble on the 3rd of November. Sir Harry Vane 
was chosen, without any seeking of his, to serve again 
for Hull with Mr. Pelham, and was requested to visit 
the town and attend a meeting at the Town Hall, on 
his way to London from his northern home at Raby 
Castle. 

The meeting was to be held on the last day of 
October, and there was quite a holiday in Hull. Many 
ladies went early to secure seats in the little gallery, 
amongst whom were Alice and Dorothy, under the 
care of good Dame Crowle. About ten o'clock the 
hall became densely crowded, the officers from the 
garrison mingling with the civilians ; and just as 
Trinity clock struck, the Mayor entered in his robes, 
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followed by the Aldermen, the Members — ^Vane and 
Pelham — and several other gentlemen of influence 
including Colonel and Sir William Lister. The latter 
looked up at Alice and kissed his glove; he had 
learned many gallantries at Court — ^indeed the young 
Knight's manners were much improved by his short 
stay in York, and more suited to his rank and quality. 
Master Barnard the Mayor spoke first, but Alice, for 
one, heard little of what he was saying, being too 
much taken up with gazing at Sir Harry. His was a 
remarkable face and well worth a study ; when he 
spoke a bright light came into his eyes, illuminating 
every feature as by an inspiration ; his thoughts were 
clearly and quietly uttered, for he wished every 
townsman plainly to understand what were the prin- 
ciples of their representative at this momentous crisis, 
and he wished also to explain to the uninformed 
something of their individual duties and privileges as 
Englishmen. 

Once during the address two or three of Glenham's 
officers called out " Republican ! " but it angered the 
people, who cried, " Order," and " Turn out the mili- 
tary." Vane took small notice of the disturbances, 
going on in the same strain as before, and long after- 
wards his words rung in his listeners' ears and perhaps 
influenced their after conduct **Dcny," said he, 
" that there are any fundamental, irrepealable laws, 
and who can be secure as to life, liberty, or estate 1 
And here I aflfirm that the whole aim of my actions 
shall be to preserve the ancient, well-constituted 
Government of England on its own basis, and primi- 
tive, righteous foundation. Our rights are not de- 
stroyed, but their exercise is laid for awhile asleep, till 
the season comes for their revival and restoration." 
These words came from Vane's heart, and were carried 
out afterwards in his daily life. 

Mr. Pelham rose next, but he should have spoken 
before his friend. He seemed conscious of this and 
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did not say much, though all knew him to be a true 
lover of the Constitution. 

When Alice descended the gallery stairs she found 
her father waiting for her, to say that Sir Harry 
Vane would pay them a short visit after the Mayors 
banquet 

"Then we must prepare the great parlour," said 
Alice, deeply impressed with the intended honour. 

" No, no," said the Colonel. " The Knight is com- 
ing to talk of grave matters. Move some of the litter 
from the library and I will receive him there." 

As Alice anticipated, this arrangement did not 
please Janet at all. 

" To think of a great gentleman coming — ^that lives 
in a big castle of his own as fine as the King's palace, 
folks say — and we not to use the best room. He will 
be supposing we have no better place than the library 
which is mostly like a lumber chamber. Master, bless 
him ! was born without a notion of order. A mercy 
he didn't happen to be a woman." 

" But we can put the room in order, Janet ; and you 
know how well you made it appear when the Earl of 
Newport stayed here last year." 

This could not be denied, and all the time she was 
grumbling Alice knew that Janet would do what her 
fother wished to the very letter, and would have been 
very angry if any one else had called the library ill 
names. To gratify her pride in the family Alice put 
on her best satin gown, and wore some of her mother's 
jewels that now seldom saw the light The glitter oi 
the diamonds brought back the housekeeper's good 
humour, and she ordered a fire to be lighted in the 
little ante-room for the young lady's own use. The 
meeting had excited Alice so much that she could 
settle to nc^thing and was glad to hear Ann Marvel's 
voice in the hall. As she opened the ante-room door 
Ann had just come into collision with Janet, whom 
she had nearly upset in her impatience. 
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** Bless me, child," exclaimed the old woman. 

" I ask your pardon," said Ann. 

"And well you may," replied Janet shortly; for 
Ann was not favoured like her brother. 

" Isn't she a cross woman, Alice ? I wonder how 
you can bear her," said poor Ann, when the door of 
the little room was shut. 

" Oh, she is really good ; it is only her manner. 
You must not mind it, she has something to vex her, 
to-day." 

" Does she ever speak so to you ? " asked Ann, 
seating herself on Alice's lap. 

•* Yes ; when I am naughty." 

" But you never are naughty now you are grown up. 
I don't believe you ever did such things as I do.'* 

"Perhaps not just the same but quite as tiresome. 
I often worry Janet by forgetting things, and by not 
dressing grandly." 

" You are dressed finely enough to-day, Alice," said 
Ann, standing up to survey her from head to foot. 
" What splendid stones those are ! How they flash 1 
just like Andrew's eyes when some one said ^" 

*' Said what ? " said Alice ; for Ann had stopped 
short, as if ashamed to finish. 

" Why — ^why, that you were going to marry Master 
Hildyard." 

" Who said so ? " 

" Oh, I forget ! You are not angry with me, are 
you, dear Alice } your cheeks are so red." 

" Nay, I am not angry. Come and sit on my knee 
again." 

*• It was not true, was it, Alice ? " 

" No, dear ; of course not Why do people say 
such foolish things ? " 

" I am very glad," said Ann, putting her arms round 
her friend's neck. 

Alice laughed. " Why are you glad ? " 

* I don't think Master Hildyard likes Andrew. I 
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saw him looking so at him one day it made me dislike 
him ever since." 

" Perhaps he was not thinking of your brother. 
Let us talk of some one else. How is your little step- 
sister ? " 

*' She does not get very strong ; I wish she would, 
I think I love her more every day." 

" You must be very gentle to the tender, litde 
creature." i 

" Mother says I shall never be a gentlewoman— I I 
am so wild ; but it is hard to walk straight when I I 
feel so gleeful." 

•' Yes, I know it is," said Alice. 

" But I behaved so well when Andrew was home, 
and he helped me all the time." 

" Then if you love him you will do well in his ab- 
sence." Alice knew that affection was the only thing 
that could control her high spirits and induce her to 
submit to any restraint Yet she was a pleasant 
child, and Alice always liked her company. 

" Why are you dressed in this gown to-day, Alice ? " 
asked Ann, presently. 

" Sir Harry Vane is coming this evening." 

" Then I must not rumple your laces. What a long 
while you have had this gown, and not one hole in it ; 
I am always tearing my clothes. I wish you could 
teach me how to behave better, Alice." Ann sighed, 
and looked very grave for the space of a minute, but 
she was soon laughing heartily, and went away 
shutting the door with such a bang that Janet again 
exclanned, " Bless me." 

Later on came Colonel Lister, bringing Vane and 
his nephew Will. 

" This is my daughter," said the Colonel, taking 
Alice's hand and leading her forward. The Knight 
touched her fingers with his lips as if she had been a 
queen, saying that he had heard Lord Newport men- 
tion her name, but was better pleased to make her 
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acquaintance in person. His face seemed to the 
maiden still more attractive on a nearer view, and she 
was ashamed to be caught several times looking 
intently at him ; but his manners soon put Alice quite 
at ease and she marvelled to find herself talking to 
him without her usual reserve. He wore a black 
velvet suit with collar and ruffles of point lace, and 
the hilt of his sword was set with precious stones ; 
but his presence was always such that the fashion of 
his clothes was a small matter. 

When Vane had withdrawn with the Colonel to the 
library, Will remained to bear his cousin company. 
He had lately been a much more frequent visitor than 
foraicrly, consulting his uncle oq every matter and 
evidently wishful to be not quite unworthy of the 
noble order of knighthood. He and his fair cousin 
were soon vieing with each other in their praise of Sir 
Harry, and his courage in speaking so plainly that 
morning. 

" His speech was highly commended at the ban- 
quet," said Will ; " but there are some in this town 
tiiat are incensed and say he is a Republican." 

"What that may mean I hardly know,*' replied 
Alice ; ** he seemed a godly man and one that will 
serve not himself, but God and his country!'* 

The talk then turned upon more homely matters, 
for Alice's embroidery lying beside her Will took it 
up, and condescended to admire the pretty trifle. His 
cousin smiled, for at one time he disdained to notice 
such "silly toys." His ideas had undergone, to a 
great extent, the change that Alice had predicted, 
and he was then wearing a very richly ornamented 
scarf. 

**This is for my father," said Alice; "he says he 
likes to wear what love has wrought." 

" Well, he is right, sweet cousin," replied Will, play- 
iiig with the end of his sash. " I bought this gay 
^g in York and I likr it well enough, but I should 
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value it and wear it proudly had some one made it 
for whom I care. When it got old I should still 
prize it ; now my servant will wear it when it is 
soiled or I see another that pleases me better." 

"I hope you will not throw away your gold like 
that, Will ; there may come a time in this land ^" 

" Now, dear Alice, don't look at me with solemn, 
prophetic eyes," exclaimed Will, playfully covering 
her lips with his hand. " I know all you are going to 
say. Yes, and perhaps you are almost the only maiden 
that thinks so seriously of public affairs ; but I don't 
want to talk of grievances this evening. We were 
speaking of embroidery, and what a flight you took : 
will you please descend again and tell me if you 
invented this pattern yourself.? " 

" No," said Alice; "it is Dorothy Crowle's design. Is 
it not beautiful } And she taught me how to work it" 

" The colours are well arranged ; it puts me quite 
out of love with my purchase, — it looks gaudy beside 
it I did not know Dorothy was so clever." 

" Ah ! but she is," replied Alice, who loved Dorothy 
dearly, and was always ready to launch out in her 
praise ; and just now, without the remotest idea of 
match-making, she wanted Will to think highly of her 
friend. "Don't you think she has the sweetest of 
faces, Cousin Will ? " 

The young man looked steadily at the face bent 
over the embroidery, and, to her disappointment, 
answered indifferently, " She is comely enough, but I 
always think her too tall for a woman." 

" Now, Will, that must be because you are short of 
stature yourself ; but you might have the generosity 
to admire Dolly's fine shape." 

" I don't disparage her shape, but I have my own 
notions about grace and beauty." 

" Most gentlemen admire a well-grown figure," said 
Alice, bent upon establishing Dolly's claim. " I know 
it has been lamented that Queen Henrietta is so little 
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in person, though I suppose she is otherwise very 
beautiful." 

" It is entirely a matter of liking," said Will, look- 
ing quite in earnest now ; " that young courtier who 
was staying here last spring, Ralph Hildyard, was 
one day talking to me about the Queen ; and just 
then you and Dorothy passed the window together." 

" And you laughed at the contrast we made," said 
Alice, with a merry sparkle in her eyes ; " for Dolly 
always looks more majestic, and I always more insig- 
nificant, when in company together. But I care not a 
groat — she is so good a creature." 

" We did not laugh, I assure you ; but it led us to 
talk of size, and how every one had his own private 
idea, even about perfection. And Ralph said, * The 
first time I saw the Queen, I remember thinking that 
Lady Howard — who is as tall as Dorothy — looked 
ungainly beside her royal mistress, who is so prettily 
formed that you wish, when you see her, that all 
women were of her height You can't measure 
majesty^ any more than beauty, by inches. No one 
could doubt which was the Queen in that room, 
though her Majesty was dressed that day very plainly, 
and the stately dames standing round her were some 
of them blazing in diamonds. But,' said Ralph, * the 
little figure in the midst of that brilliant circle seemed 
the concentration of all the dignity in the room.* Lord 
Newport told my father last year that with one frown 
she will drive every one out of the chamber, if she 
wearies of their company, or if the heat becomes 
oppressive." 

" But every little woman is not a queen, Cousin Will, 
nor so gifted that this defect can be forgotten or over- 
shadowed." 

** But I contend, fair cousin, that it is no defect at 
all ; it is only a variety in nature, and the one that 
pleases me best." 

Alice shook her head, quite unconvinced — " as if," 
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thought she, ** my little person could ever be compared 
to Dolly's splendid figure " — adding aloud, " You have 
plagued me often enough about my small size, Master 
Will, as though it were some misfortune." 

" Ah ! cousin mine, that was before I had an eye 
for the beautiful, either in women or in scarves." 

" We are flattered by the association," was Ah*ce*s 
laughing rejoinder. " May your eyes be opened still 
wider to take in large proportions ! " 

Here a summons came for supper, which was such 
a pleasant meal to them all, they were loath to end it, 
not for the sake of the viands, but for the conversation 
that flavoured them. The host and his guest had both 
the same cause at heart, and were ready to make any 
sacrifices to maintain it Mutual confidence and re- 
spect drew out the conversational powers of both men, 
and Alice thought she had never heard her father talk 
so well before. But after supper she was called upon 
to assist in the entertainment, for the Colonel bade 
her bring her lute and sing one of his favourite bal- 
lads. Alice looked quite dismayed, and in a coaxing 
whisper begged to be excused. Perhaps her indulgent 
father might have yielded but Sir Harry interfered. 

" Do not say us nay. Mistress Alice ; sing us some 
cheerful strain that shall ' drive dull care away.' " 

Will had already gone to fetch the lute, so that the 
maiden could not but comply ; and sitting beside her 
father to gather courage from his neighbourhood, she 
sang old Herrick's well-known address to the daffo- 
dils : — 

" Fair daffodils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon ; 
As yet the early rising sun 
Has not attained her noon i 
Stay, stay. 
Until the hastening day 

Has run 
But to the even-song ; 
And having prayed together^ IVO 
Will go with you along 1 
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*• We have short time to stay as you. 
We have as short a spring ; 
As quick a growth to meet decay. 
As you, or anything ; 
We die 
As your hours do ; and dry 

Away, 
Like to the summer's rain 
Or as the pearls of morning dew. 
Ne'er to be found again." 

Alice had a soft voice, more sweet than powerful, 
as such a slender, dainty little woman should have ; 
just such a voice as the song needed to render it 
effectively. Will Lister, even in his roughest boyish 
days had always been subdued by Alice's singing, 
and now that he had thrown off the hard unpro- 
mising husk that hid his really fine disposition, those 
tones played all manner of romantic preludes upon 
his freshly awakened heart. He imagined that he 
worshipped his cousin, and was irrecoverably in love 
with her ; at any rate, he sighed now, and felt very 
sentimental. Whether this was the dawning of a true 
and lasting love, or merely a first fancy, it was helping 
to develop the youth's better nature. 

Sir Harry praised the manner in which she had 
interpreted the spirit of her song. 

" Herrick," said he, " though so jovial a man has 
more tears than smiles in his verses. Do you know 
his * Blossoms,' Mistress Alice ?'* 

"I have heard the lines once, Sir Harry," re- 
plied the maiden, her thoughts taking a leap back 
to a certain day in spring, wh^n Andrew Marvel 
had sung them to her as they sat together in the 
gard/en. 

" It is well for the Church," continued Vane, ad- 
dressing the Colonel, " that Herrick has laid aside the 
title of Reverend, and calls himself Esquire. It is 
pnly too often the case that we see men taking office 
in the Church who only bring contempt upon the name 
of religion." 
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" True, true !" said the soldier. " Think of the boon 
companion of rare Ben Jonson ministering to the 
spiritual necessities of the saints " 

" Or preaching on tlie Sabbath from the words of 
St Paul, 'Be ye therefore sober, and watch unto 
prayer,' and sitting down next day (as he really did) 
to write those lines that I once heard our gallant 
Master Lovelace trilling out so gaily — 

•* * Howsoever, cares, adieu ! 
1*11 have nought to say to you ; 
But I'll spend my coming hours 
Drinking wine and crowned with flowers ! ' 

Would that it were only the freedom of the poet that 
prompted the verse ! But, I fear me, his life but too 
truly carries out the sentiment Hey, Colonel, the 
evening wears, and the Mayor will think me unman- 
nerly to tarry so long, for Pelham and I must to horse 
early to-morrow." 

Sir Harry rose, yet lingered, as if reluctant to bid 
his friend good-night Then he turned and wrung 
the Colonel's hand, saying, " I will write to you on the 
earliest opportunity ; we need to have faithful couriers 
at this time. Farewell, my friend, we rely much on 
your help and countenance in the work here; and 
Mistress Alice, we ask your prayers and good wishes 
that the right may prevail" He slowly left the room, 
looking almost sad, followed by Will who was to 
accompany him to the Mayor's house, Simon walking 
before them with a lantern. 

After they were gone the Colonel sat down before 
the fire, and seemed so lost in thought that Alice did 
not like to disturb him. She watched him for a long 
time, wondering what made him knit his brows and 
heave such deep sighs. At last he said in a stem 
voice, clenching his hand, " It must be done, at what- 
ever cost, then the King will hear reason. He must 
die ! " Alice could bear it no longer. In a moment 
she was by his side with her arms around his neck, 
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asking in a scared whisper, "Who must die, dear 
father ? " The Colonel started and looked absently 
in her face. " I did not know you were there, little 
daue^hter ; I thought you had gone to bed." 

"Why, dear father, it is only just eight o'clock. 
And 'tis well I am up to smooth out these great 
wrinkles in your forehead. You can't think how 
troubled you looked just now. I was frightened." 

**Were you, sweetheart.?" said he, half smiling. 
Then clasping her round, and drawing her head to 
rest on his shoulder, he exclaimed, earnestly, ** I pray 
God, my Alice, that in doing your duty you will 
never have to grieve your father's heart." 

She lifted her head in surprise. " Oh, father, how 
could I } It would always please you to see* me do 
my duty." 

"Yes, yes, child ; of course. I was only thinking 
of something." 

" If I did wrong you would be grieved ; but even 
then I think you would love me, and be sorry for me, 
shouldn't you, father.?" 

" I should, my darling. Nothing, I believe, could 

turn my heart against you, if not for your sake, for 

your mother's, while you looked at me with her eyes." 

"What made you think of such a thing ? " asked 

Alice, after a pause. 

" If I tell you," said the Colonel, " it must never be 
repeated to any one." 

The promise was given, and he continued — "Sir 
Harry is in a very difficult position, and has to de- 
cide between duty to Ms country and duty to his 
father. Which should you do, Alice, if you had to 
choose ? " 

She looked up at him. Could she ever bear to see 
him suffer } But then there rose up recollections of 
stories she had read of brave people who had forgotten 
all for their country. Her head sunk on his shoulder 
again. ** One way must be better than the other ; and 
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after I had asked God to show me the right one, I 
should askj^ou, father, to forgive me if it crossed your 
will, and seemed to make me undutiful." 

" Hum ! You have got out of your difficulty." 

" Only an imaginary difficulty, father. But tell me, 
please, how so good and clever a man as Sir Harry 
Vane could have fallen into such trouble." 

" You know something of Lord Strafford's proceed- 
ings, and how he advises the King to dispense with a 
Parliament and rule us and raise money by means of 
a foreign army — in fact, to overthrow all the good 
laws, and take from us all the privileges obtained with 
so much labour and suffisring by our forefathers ? " 

" Yes," said Alice, sorrowfully. 

" Well, until this enemy to our liberties is removed 
from his present post — until he ceases to urge the 
King to do what will bring ruin on the country, and, 
in the end, ruin the King himself — we shall have no 
rest In truth, we shall have none while he lives ; for 
the King is pledged to defend him and stand by him 
in any case of need. He must die." 

" But, father, couldn't they banish him?" askedAlice. 

'* It would not answer, my child. He could hatch 
conspiracies abroad, and perhaps raise foreign armies 
to support arbitrary measures at home. He must die 
But there is great difficulty in convicting him ; he has 
many powerful friends who will think to please the 
King by defending his favourite. But now Vane tells 
me that he has evidence enough in his own possession 
to condemn him." 

" I see now," said Alice, "how he will displease his 
father. Old Sir Harry Vane is a great friend of the 
Eari's." 

" Not so much of the Earl's as a devoted servant of 
Charles. Vane says that in looking over some of his 
father's papers he chanced to find the notes of a 
Cabinet Council that will convict the Earl of treason 
to his country. But while this is a great matter of 
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satisfaction to our party, Sir Harry feels it a great 
trial to himself, and fears he shall mortally offend 
his father. Had it not been for Mr. Pym, who 
pressed him to remember the danger threatening his 
native land, he could never have suffered the matter 
to be revealed. Poor Vane ! he said to me, woefully, 
'Heaven knows I have had to cross my father's 
wishes and hopes too many times already, and this 
will be my utter ruin in his good opinion.* He is 
very sorry, as you would be, little Alice. But not 
a word of what I have said ; it will be known soon 
enough." 

And so the little maiden came to know a secret, to 
possess which the proud Earl and his friends would 
have given a fortune. When it was at length revealed, 
it filled them with fear and rage* 



CHAPTER VIII. 

ALICE'S DIARY.— MR. PYM PROPOSES TO •'SWEEP 

THE HOUSE." 

1640. — December \st — Life is changed to me I 
should hardly know the careless, dreaming Alice that 
used to roam about the house and think all day of 
fine romantic doings, and of a golden future such as 
poets fancy. 

I seemed to meet that Alice yesterday as I turned 
over my wardrobe, and unfolded the gowns that Janet 
so despised. My father says that now I am really a 
woman, I must pay attention to my dress, and re- 
member that I have to support the dignity of our 
house in the female line. It is at times a sore vexa- 
tion, and Lucy does not spare me since she heard my 
father commend the change. And now he says I 
must prepare for this visit to Winestead, where we 
shall meet the gentlefolk, and he will not have me 
go in old-fashioned clothes. Lucy is in great spirits, 
remodelling my mother s beautiful dresses and telling 
father that I shall want many new ones. His pride 
in me would lead him to any extravagance ; but I 
am Lucy's mistress, and will not spend money so 
foolishly. I am sick of it all, and should dread the 
thought of Christmas but that it brings Andrew 
home. 

There is little heart in the country for merry- 
making ; yet every one is preparing to honour the 
blessed time. Some are full of hope, thinking that 
the new Parliament will heal all the wounds that 
Liberty has received ; others say that they are too 
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deep to be soon cured. All look serious, and each has 
a different opinion from his neighbour. When will it 
all end ? I wish we were in London to hear more 
news; it is so slow travelling north. Who would 
have thought, a year ago, that I should be fretting 
myself about the doings of g^eat statesmen ? Yet I 
would not return to the past No, child Alice ; I am 
better than you were. You had a happy life, but I 
have a happier and deeper ; your soul was only half 
awake, with folded wiftgs, but I have learned to take 
long flights. I have felt the touch of realities, having 
met care, and sorrow, and even death, face to face. 
Yet I am more glad than you ever were. If I do not 
laugh so often, nor sing so gaily, yet low down in my 
heart a little rill of joy leaps laughing along ; for I 
know a secret, child Alice, that you never knew. I 
dare not tell you, lest I lose any of its sweetness or 
brush off the bloom. 

Ah ! well, I need not boast, old self. I can tell you 
nothing so wonderful and grand as the truth you 
learned long ago — ^that Christ died for Alice Lister. 
Twas in your day, — 

"Methought I heard one calling, ' Child I ' 
And I replied, * My Lord ! * ' 

You solved the great mystery of life, and I can only 
take further steps in the journey you begun. 

December 2nd, — I sighed for news. To-day they 
have come, and one part of them has nearly frozen 
over that little rill that murmured so cheerily in my 
heart 

But first came public news, in remembering which 
I must try to forget that I have any cause for sorrow 
of my own. What a hard lesson this ! Yet my father 
practises it daily. 

Sir Harry Vane wrote, as he promised, and I was 
permitted to read the letter myself. He says that the 
members have come together with a quicker memory 
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of their injuries, and a greater perception of their own 
power ; and on the day of assembling this was visible 
in the countenances of most there. He adds that Mr. 
Pym is very decided, and told Mr. Hyde roundly that 
"they must not only sweep the house clean below, 
but must pull down the cobwebs which hung on the 
tops, that they might not breed dust, and so make a 
foul house hereafter. That they had now an oppor- 
tunity to make their country happy by removing all 
grievances and pulling up the causes of them by the 
roots if all men would do their duties." 

If all men were as brave as Mr. Pym, and as simple 
in heart, this might soon be ; but so many will try to 
advance themselves and let slip this opportunity. Sir 
Harry speaks of Mr. Marten as being a steadfast 
patriot, though some of their party do not think him 
likely to remain constant to anything but his gaieties. 
It must be the same Mr. Marten of whom Master 
Ralph spoke, as being such a huge favourite with the 
ladies, and full of drollery. 

Sir Harry says that the further they go into the 
business, the worse things look; and Sir Benjamin 
Rudyard declared in the House that the King's ad- 
mirers had " rung a very doleful, deadly knell over the 
whole kingdom." There is one pleasant morsel in 
the letter, telling of the rejoicings in London on the 
28th day of November, when Master Prynne and his 
two friends entered the city, being set free from im- 
prisonment The people met them in great multi- 
tudes, strewing the way with flowers, and wearing 
bays and rosemary in their hats. The Parliament has 
restored their liberty and given them riches, but no- 
thing can make amends for the dreadful pains they 
endured by order of Archbishop Laud ; nothing can 
cover up the horrible mutilations that make me sick 
to think on. This cannot be the religion of Jesus ; as 
one said, " What do these priests think will become of 
themselves, when the Master of the house shall come 
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and find them thus beating their fellow servants ? " 
We are a sinful nation, O Lord ! 

With all this sadness I did not forget that my 
father's birthday fell on the third day of this month, 
and to divert my mind bethought me of making a 
pasty for to-morrow's dinner. Janet said I had best 
%o and rest in the parlour, or take a walk with 
Dorothy ; but I had rested all the morning since I 
talked to the poor people who came for medicine and 
broken meat, so did not heed her advice. While 
very busy in the buttery, Ann Marvel put her head in 
at the door and cried, "Oh! here you are, Alice. 
Janet said I had better come another time ; but I 
found out you were somewhere in the house, so I de- 
termined to seek you. She is crosser than ever. She 
said you were busy ; why, you are only making a 
pasty, can't I stay ? " 

I said she might, if she would not come too near 
me and soil her dress with the flour. 

** I never saw you cook anything before, Alice," said 
she. 

Lucy, who was present, took upon herself to remark 
that Mistress Alice could make pasties before she was 
Ann's age, though she had no need to make them un- 
less she had a mind. 

" I never should have a mind," said Ann ; " but 
mother says I must begin to learn. And now, let me 
tell you, Alice, what I came for — I have a letter from 
Andrew." 

I gave her a look to be silent before Lucy, which 
she was quick enough to understand ; and so she only 
asked if I should soon be ready. 

I bade her wait a while, which tried her patience 
sorely, and I saw she had got something unpleasant 
to tell ; so to humour her, and content myself, I bade 
the cook finish work and took Ann to the library. 
"What is it, dear?" said I, sitting on the rug beside 
her. 
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The child began to cry. " Only think, Alice, he is 
not coming home for Christmas." 

I could fain have kept her company in tears, but 
drove them back for another time, and said, ** Your 
brother is not ill, is he ? " 

" No," she replied, sobbing, " he is well ; but Master 
Wakefield is very ill, and his old father entreats An- 
drew to stay with them ; and Andrew says they have 
all been so kind to him that he cannot refuse die old 
man*s request So instead of coming home, he must 
stay down in the south of England. I know Andrew 
is sorry, but that does not make it any better, for he 
says it is such bad weather for travelling that he can- 
not come home now until Easter. Oh ! I could cry 
all day!" 

The child wept so, I could do nought but kiss her 
wet cheeks and pray her to refrain. " But why need 
Master Wakefield have fallen ill just now ? " she 
asked. "And Andrew has been with them all this 
long vacation as tutor. It is very selfish to keep him 
over Christmas." 

When she would hear reason, I tried to console her 
by talking of Easter; but it seemed too far off to 
afford much consolation. " To make it worse," she 
cried, "you are going away too, Alice; all the bad 
things have come together." 

I told her I should not be long away, and that 
Andrew did not go for his own pleasure. Ann left me, 
quite subdued but a little relieved, I think, after sharing 
her burden with me. As I sat on the rug, with my 
head on my knees, I could not help but weep too ; I 
realised how much I had really thought of seeing my 
friend, and how sad and blank the winter would seem. 
Yet I knew his motive was a worthy one, and if my 
heart told me true, he also was grieved to be absent so 
long. 

Ann had left her letter for me to read, saying that 
there was a message for me in it It was a loving 
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letter, with much good advice to his wild little Ann ; 
it \% not strange that she loves him so tenderly ; then 
came my own name. " Tell your dear Mistress Alice 
that I am sorry not to see her also, but as I hear she 
is going to Winestead I am somewhat reconciled to be 
so far from Hull while so much of its sunshine would 
be \vithdrawn. I should have seen so little of 
her or the good Colonel. I had so counted on 
this pleasure, but it is not to be. We must learn 
patience which is hard enough for me, and for 
you, dear Ann, an intolerable lesson at present 1 
think I should have declined this tutorship for 
the vacation had I known the result, and given up 
the profits for the sake of what I might have 
enjoyed. But it seemed best at the time. Tell Mis- 
tress Alice this, and say that I have found what I 
have so long been seeking — she will know what I 
mean. Bid her remember me as the bells ring out, 
and the singers tell her * Christ is born ! ' and when 
the New Year dawns bid her think of one old friend 
in her prayers." 

I folded up the letter, and smiled to think of 
Andrew and his new-found nest, and liked him better 
for staying than if he had come home and spent every 
day in our society. Did he think I should forget ? 
He does not know me yet, and, indeed, how can he, 
for I never told him that, night and morning, I 
repeat his name in my prayers } 

Sitting there, thinking about many things, it some- 
how came to pass that I fell asleep, with my head on 
the great arm-chair. When I awoke my father was 
leaning over me, looking very grave, and Janet was 
standing near the table, saying, " I think, master, she 
is going to be sick." 

" No, I am not," said I ; " I was only tired." 

" Tired ! " said he ; " but young lasses should not be 
tired before noon." 

He lifted me up and looked searchingly into my 
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face. " Thou hast been shedding tears, little daughter. 
What has vexed you } " 

"Oh! they have dried up long ago," replied I; 
" and really they were foolish tears, dear father ; so 
don't remind me of them. 

He let me go reluctantly, but I was spared further 
questioning, and the matter soon passed out of his 
mind. 



CHAPTER IX. 

ACROSS THE SNOW TO WINESTEAD. 

Alice made her preparations for going to Winestead 
somewhat regretfully ; it was the first time she had 
ever paid a visit, except to friends residing in Hull, 
and she shrank from meeting strangers. Only one 
thing reconciled her to the change, and that was the 
hope of drawing her father away from his cares, at 
least for a little time. He was hungering for news ; 
but it was too early to look for another epistle from 
Vane, or any other London correspondent. Nothing 
would have induced the Colonel to leave home just 
now but a sense of duty ; the opportunity had arisen 
for Alice to mingle with well-bred society ; and 
although, in his eyes, his daughter was everything 
that could be desired, he thought she might gain more 
confidence in herself from intercourse with the ladies 
of Winestead. The Hildyards were one of the oldest 
families in the neighbourhood, and gathered round 
them, within their hospitable hall, people of rank and 
influence. 

Janet was proud for Alice to go ; and Lucy, who 
was to accompany her mistress, was vastly pleased 
with the prospect of seeing great folks and mixing 
with other servants, for the Colonel's dependants were 
well advanced in years and the kitchen was not very 
lively for a young girl. The day before they started, 
Dorothy Crowle looked in to wish Alice a pleasant 
journey and to say good-bye. 

" I am sorry you are going Alice, just now," said 
Dolly, " for there is a good man come to the town 

6 
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who preaches to a few people meeting together in a 
small room. He is a Puritan, of course and makes 
me think much of our dear Mr. Marvel." 

"What is his namet ? " asked Alice. 

" Mr. Philip Nye ; mother and I heard him last 
Sabbath, and I wanted to call for you but she said I 
had better wait until we had heard him again, and 
knew something more of his doctrines. But you must 
go, Alice, when you come back." 

Dolly was still praising the stranger's sermons when 
the Colonel joined the maidens. " What is making 
Mistress Dorothy so eloquent ? " he asked. 

" I was but speaking of the new minister ; maybe, 
you will have heard of him ? " replied Dorothy. 

" Ah, yes ; Philip Nye is a light that cannot be hid. 
I am glad he is shining once more in England. Some 
years ago he fled to Rotterdam from the persecutions 
of Archbishop Laud. But, Alice, I came to say that 
Will is sending a cart to Winestead to-day, and your 
bags must be ready by noon. He rides over himself 
this evening." 

•* Why, father, I did not know that Will was going." 

"Nor I, until this morning. He declined Sir 
Clifford's invitation when at York, because of his 
mother, but she wishes him to go, and says that 
perhaps he may find a wife there." 

" Will need not go so far to seek a lady fair," said 
Alice, glancing involuntarily at Dorothy, who was 
adjusting her hood at the mirror. 

" So he said himself," replied the Colonel. " Never- 
theless he seemed very well pleased to go when his 
mother proposed it, and Sir Guy will be glad that he 
has changed his mind." 

" 'Tis fortunate that Will had to go this evening, 
father," remarked Alice, when Dolly had gone. " I 
like him well enough, but I want you all to myself, 
father ; I shall see little of you when we get to the 
HalL" 
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Alice woke up early next morninor, for, notwith- 
standing her partial dislike to going, she felt excited 
by the novelty of a journey, and a little curious about 
the fresh faces she should see. There was Kate Hild- 
y'ard, Ralph's sister, of whom he had frequently 
spoken. She must be a charming maiden, if reports 
spake truly. Alice wondered, as she stood dressing 
in the grey dawn, whether Mistress Kate would be a 
fine lady and look down upon her simple self, or 
whether she would be gentle and friendly like Dorothy 
Crowle. And then there was Ralph himself Her 
mind had dwelt so much upon his rival Andrew, and 
on public affairs, that she had well nigh forgotten 
Ralph's existence — a fact that would have deeply 
mortified that gentleman had he known it This 
morning she remembered, with an uncomfortable 
sensation, how he had annoved her with his civilities 
last spring. She hoped, however, that with other 
ladies in the house, she should now be spared some of 
his attentions. 

Soon after eleven o'clock the Colonel's favourite 
black horse stood in the courtyard, bearing a saddle 
and pillion ; and at the stable door was Simon's stout 
cob, similarly accoutred for carrying Lucy and him- 
self. The day was fine though the snow lay a few 
inches on the ground ; but Alice was well protected 
from the cold, her cloak and boots were lined with 
the softest furs, the costly gifts of old Master Roten- 
herring, a foreign merchant living in Hull, who had 
conceived a great admiration for the maiden. A 
pretty blue silk hood completed her equipment, 
making so sweet a picture that the Colonel's fatherly 
pride might be forgiven, as he seated her carefully 
behind him and bade his good steed tread firmly over 
the slippery roads. Leaving them to find their way 
across the snow, and through the little forest that 
skirted the Winestead estate, we will look in at the 
Hall, where they are expected every moment 

6 — 2 
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Ralph Hildyard had only arrived there the night 
before from London, and he had still much to tell 
Kate of his doings since they last met. The brother 
and sister had always clung closely together since 
they had been left fatherless and motherless, and 
Ralph's contact with the selfish world had not weak- 
ened his warm affection for Kate, or led him to with- 
draw from her his unreserved confidence. There 
was a younger brother, Henry ; but of late years he 
had been associated with the friends of Lord Straf- 
ford, and all his sympathies were with the King. 
Ralph was influenced by men of opposite opinions, 
and so their interests became divided, to the sorrow 
of old Sir Guy Hildyard, who, like his elder grandson, 
had a high respect for Pym and Hampden. Henry 
had excused himself from the Christmas gathering, 
and his absence was as much a relief as it was a source 
of regret to the happy household. 

Ralph was seated now in Kate's dressing-room, 
turning her dark curls round his fingers ; fingers that 
almost rivalled her own in shape and whiteness, for 
the brother and sister were wonderfully alike, with 
the same dark hair and ^y^Sy and the same Italian 
complexion. 

" I was glad when I heard she was coming," said 
Ralph, for the third time. " Grandfather could not 
have done me a better service, though he did not 
know it But I thought she would refuse ; she is so 
shy before strangers, and the Colonel always seemed 
too full of business to leave home a day for pleasure." 

" Perhaps her father wishes her to get used to seeing 
strange folks," replied Kate. " She can't always be 
mewed up like a nun if she is as lovely as you say, 
Ralph ; unless she marries an uncouth trader, that 
will value her only for the ornament she will be in his 
house." 

" Come, Katherine, you think too ill of these mer- 
chants. All the learning and politeness isn't confined 
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to the noble and gentle. I have seen merchants in 
Hull that would put some of our courtiers even to 
shame by their good manners and knowledge of 
books. Think of the De La Poles, of Hull, who 
married into the royal family and rose almost to the 
throne itself ; the haughtiest noble in England could 
not surpass them in dignity of manner or goodliness of 
person. And in these days I see no worthier men 
than those who frequent Colonel Lister's mansion." 

" Well 'tis something rare and new for Ralph Hild- 
yard, who is as proud as any living gentleman of his 
ancestry, and of the rich blood that flows in his veins, 
to be trumpeting the praises of mushroom knights and 
wealthy traders ; this merchant's niece has surely be- 
witched you ;" and Kate laughed rather scornfully. 

"Perhaps she has. But, Kate, the times are 
changing now, and if we would see peace and order 
restored to this land, it is not on the nobles and gentry 
we shall have to depend ; but we must look to these 
traders that you despise, who take life earnestly. If 
the laws are broken, they suffer most ; their liberty 
and trade are taken away. They are often not rich 
enough to get redress, and yet many of them will 
give up everything rather than submit to injustice. I 
am inclined to think, sometimes, that to have such a 
brave, conscientious heart, without a name or a title, 
is better than a dukedom lacking it." 

" Marry ! Why, you will say you are a Republican 
next, Ralph." 

" And if I did my sister Kate would soon be of my 
mind, and would defend her brother stoutly did any 
dare to condemn his new opinions," said Ralph, 
pinching her ear playfully. 

Kate laughed, " Most likely I should, for we have 
never differed. But listen ! I hear the sound of wheels." 

Ralph went to the window and looked eagerly up 
the avenue ; but there were no signs of their guests, 
and the sounds had ceased. He sauntered back to his 
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scat ** You will speak a good word for me to the 
maiden, now and then, won't you, Kate ? " 

" Hum/' replied his sister, pouting her lips and try- 
ing to hide a smile ; " I can't promise until I see her. 
I am quite jealous already, and it is hardly to be ex- 
pected that I shall assist in my dethronement." 

** But I know you will, dear Kate, and you are too 
generous to be jealous. Mistress Alice can never take 
your place, nor would she wish it If I had not known 
you loved me well, I should never have told you all 
my hopes and fears." 

Kate's face instantly softened, and putting her hand 
on his shoulder, she said, " I only jested, Ralph, for I 
am really proud to be told all this. You might have 
chosen a bride far away, and one whom when I saw I 
could not love save for your sake. But why should 
you have any fears, dear brother ? Do you think she 
looks with kindness on any of these merchants ? " 

" Nay, I never saw her favour any of these ; 'tis 
young Andrew Marvel, the parson's son, of whom you 
have heard before — that is the thorn in my flesh. 
After he came home she was amazingly taken with 
his society, and I cannot deny but that he is an un- 
commonly pleasant companion. He has little besides 
his wit and learning, but the Colonel is not a man 
that would seek wealth for his daughter, so long as 
the suitor was worthy; and he thinks mightily of 
Andrew Marvel, having known him from a boy. I 
could not discover if Mistress Alice regarded him in 
that light, or if she only felt a friendly interest in her 
old pla}^ellow, and that is what I want you to find 
out, if you can, while she is here." 

" I will try, Ralph ; but can't prx)mise success. Of 
course you think that Master Andrew aspires to the 
lady's hand.'* 

" Yes ; unless the thought of his poverty should 
check his ambition. But men will dare do much for 
love, and there is no doubt she is dear as life to him. 
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And how could it be otherwise ? With him she is 
more free and natural than with others. Sometimes 
she would laugh and bandy words as if they were 
children again ; but then suddenly she would seem to 
remember how old she was, and cease, and a pretty 
shy look would come over her face, that I saw pleased 
him well enough and that made me quite hate him. 
There is really a coach coming now, Kate." 

They both went to the window. " It is Sir Clifford 
Wharton and your dear Johanna,'* exclaimed Kate, 
as an immense vehicle came in sight 

Ralph laughed, and bade her go downstairs, saying 
that he should not appear until dinner time. He stood 
still watching until a horseman entered the gates, and 
he recognised Colonel Lister's broad shoulders and 
splendid black steed, and also saw behind him a little 
figure with a blue silk hood and fur-edged riding dress. 
Curls of golden brown hair escaped the hood, but 
Ralph could not catch a glimpse of the face that it 
shaded. He just waited to see them ride up to the 
steps, and then hurried to his own room to complete 
a rather elaborate toilet 



CHAPTER X. 

KATHERINE HILDYARD. 

WlNESTEAD Hall was a very large and picturesque 
dwelling ; the principal portion had been rebuilt in 
Queen Elizabeth's reign, but one wing was of much 
older date and a tower had been added by the present 
owner. Well-grown trees surrounded it on three sides, 
and a broad avenue of considerable length led through 
the park to the grey stone steps of the terrace in front 
of the hall. It was a beautiful spot, either in summer 
or winter, and famed for the hospitality that the 
baronet showed to both friends and strangers. 

As Alice and her father turned into the park they 
saw a carriage rolling up the drive, so the Colonel 
slackened his speed that these new comers might 
alight and receive their welcome before he arrived. 

"That is the Wharton livery, Alice, and that is 
young Lawrence Wharton, on horseback. Old Sir 
Clifford is a worthy man, but his family are not to my 
taste. There is Sir Guy, Alice, on the steps." 

As the empty coach was driven away, Colonel 
Lister rode up, and the master of the house came 
hurrying down the steps again, to bestow upon his 
unattended quiet-suited guests as hearty a greeting as 
he had accorded to his grander friends. 

" Ah, Colonel, this is what I like ; to take a journey 
with a lady without any fuss. No one is more wel- 
come here than a Lister. Your nephew came yester- 
day, and this is your daughter, the * Yorkshire Forget- 
me-not,* — rightly named too. Mistress Alice. You see 
how your fame has spread. Kate is impatient to sec 
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you. Walk in, little maid." While the kind old man 
spoke he had lifted Alice down, kissed her in a fatherly 
way, and led her to the door. Here a tall lady, with 
silvery hair, was waiting to repeat the salutation. 
This was Lady Hildyard, as kind, if more stately than 
himself. She asked about their journey, and feared 
Alice must be frozen almost to death, shook the 
Colonel cordially by the hand, and then presented her 
granddaughter. Kate came forward and took Alice s 
hand, saying, •' I should know you anywhere, Ralph 
has given us such a true picture," — a remark that did 
not put poor Alice much at her ease. "Will you 
come this way } Your maid has not arrived, I sup- 
pose ; but never mind, we shall have time to know 
each other a little before dinner. Your things are all 
in your chamber." 

Alice followed her up a handsome staircase of 
polished oak, Kate talking as she tripped up the 
broad steps, and turning round towards her a pair 
of the blackest eyes she ever saw in a lady's posses- 
sion. "Just like Ralph's, only livelier," said Alice 
to herself as she stumbled after her, being weary and 
rather encumbered with her heavy dress. 

" This is your room," said Kate, ushering her into 
a pretty, crimson-draped apartment, with a bright fire 
burning on the hearth. Pulling a chair forward, she 
seated her visitor in it ; then, bending down, she 
looked steadily into Alice's face until the blue eyes 
sank and the colour rose beneath her gaze. " I think 
I shall like you, Alice Lister," said Kate, frankly, 
after a few moments' contemplation ; " will you give 
me a kiss ? " Alice put up her lips for answer, and 
her new friend continued merrily, " Please call me 
Kate, won't you ? Sit still ; I am your maid now, if 
you don't dislike it. You must be tired, for you are 
almost as pale as the snow itself." She put Alice's 
hands gently aside as she spoke, and waited upon 
her like an elder sister, her observant eye taking note 
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of everything in the maiden's dress and person. She 
wanted to see all that had so fascinated her fasti- 
dious brother. To no ordinary beauty or amiability 
could she yield the first place in his affections, for 
she demanded far more for him than she would 
ever expect for herself. She had said that she would 
not make up her mind either way that day, but it 
was being made up all the time she stayed in Alice's 
chamber, and her heart was growing lighter. Alice 
was kindly commanded to lie down and rest, and 
then Kate asked, " Do you know Johanna Wharton? 
She is here." 

" No," replied Alice. 

" That is strange ; they live at Beverley." 

" My father knows Sir ClifTord, and I have spoken 
to him often ; but I know nothing of his wife or 
daughter." 

" Well, we are pretty good friends, and frequently 
meet ; but I am not over fond of her. You will see 
all the folks when you go down to dinner. Now, you 
must take something to eat, and here comes Cicely 
with it." 

It was no use Alice declining, Kate was sure she 
needed it, or ought to do ; and while she was obe- 
diently eating and drinking, Lucy knocked at the 
door. Kate left the room, saying that the bell would 
ring in one hour and that she should come herself and 
take Alice downstairs. 

" This is a fine place," said Lucy, as she arranged 
her mistress's wardrobe, " and that lady that has just 
gone is the image of Master Ralph. They are as 
like as two blackbirds." 

" She is his sister, Lucy." 

"Well, her hair is like a raven's wing, Mistress 
Alice ; and such eyes ! They went through me when 
she turned and looked in my face." 

Alice was not disposed to discuss Kate's appearance 
with her maid, and Lucy, finding her remarks un- 
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heeded, proceeded silently with her work. It was not 
in Alice's nature to decide at first sight whether she 
could like any one, unless they presented unusual 
claims, or their characters had become familiar by 
report ; but Kate's afiectionate reception pleased her, 
and she began to look forward to the next week with 
less dread. 

Just as the bell sounded Kate appeared at the 
chamber-door, in a pink satin gown. She looked 
eagerly and curiously at Alice, viewing her from head 
to foot, and without a word offered her hand. Half 
way downstairs she seemed conscious that her com- 
panion was feeling rather nervous, for she pressed 
the hand in hers, saying, " I will keep near you until 
dinner-time, Alice, and there are not many folks here 
to-day. You must not mind coming into Uie drawing- 
room." 

The strange faces, handsome clothes, and costly 
furniture were lighted up by tall wax candles, when 
they entered ; and the first person Alice saw distinctly 
was Ralph, Who met her like an old friend, and wel- 
comed her " to the home of his forefathers." It was a 
relief to find herself seated in a quiet comer, and see 
her father smiling across the room at her, while he 
talked to a very stout lady in velvet and emeralds. 

" Good even, sweet coz," said a voice at her elbow ; 
and Alice, delighted to see another familiar face, 
greeted Will Lister very heartily. She told him of 
their journey, how beautiful the snow had looked on 
the forest trees, how frightened Lucy had been at 
crossing the brook, making Simon go the longest way 
round Kate stood by, listening and taking notes, 
until the company began to move into tlie dining-halL 

" May I lead you to dinner, Alice ? " inquired Will 

" No," exclaimed Ralph, approaching ; " Mistress 
Alice is assigned to my care. Perhaps, Sir William, 
you will hand in my sister." 

•"With equal pleasure," rejoined Will, with more 
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politeness than truth. " Mistress Katherine, permit 
me the honour." 

It was not an agreeable change to Ah'ce, but she 
could make no objection, and Ralph did his best to 
entertain her during the meal, which to her seemed of 
interminable length. 

" I only came home yesterday," said Ralph, during 
its course, " and was travelling all last week. I saw 
an acquaintance of yours a fortnight ago." 

" Who might that be } " asked Alice, wondering. 

"I was in Salisbury," continued Ralph, watching 
her face narrowly, "and had just wandered into the 
Cathedral when I saw, walking slowly up one of the 
transepts, a figure that I felt sure I had seen before, 
and on approaching nearer I found it was Master 
Marvel." 

Alice was vexed to feel the blood rushing to her 
very brow ; but she simply asked if Andrew was in 
good health. 

" Oh, yes ; he seemed quite well. I wondered to 
see him, at that season, so far from Hull *, but he said 
it would be Easter before he visited home again. I 
told him of the pleasure I had in prospect of seeing 
you and your good father here, and he called me a 
lucky fellow." 

Their conversation was interrupted by Sir Guy 
calling upon every one to drink the King's health ; 
then other toasts were drunk, the Colonel proposing 
long life to the Parliament then assembled. Most of 
those at the table heartily responded ; but one gen-- 
tleman frowned, and said something about the 
Members mending their manners towards the King. 
Nothing more, however, was said on the subject just 
then. When the ladies had returned to the drawing- 
room Kate asked Alice if she had been presented to 
Johanna. 

" No," said Alice ; " but I could not help looking at 
her during dinner — ^she has such beautiful golden hair." 
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*It IS very pretty," said Kate, indifferently, and she 
crossed the room to fetch her. Johanna was exces 
sively fair, with light eyes, that, like her other features, 
had little life or expression, and she was, moreover, 
very stout — a contrast in every way to Kate, whose 
figure was slender, and whose whole face was full of 
energy and resolution. Johanna seated herself beside 
Alice ; but the latter being too shy to make much 
conversation, and the former having always little to 
say, Alice soon pleaded weariness and begged Lady 
Hildyard's leave to retire. 

When Kate came, an hour afterwards to bring her 
some spiced wine, she found Alice sleeping soundly. 
She drew back the curtain and took a long look at 
the unconscious face on the pillow. The expression 
of her own countenance changed several times ; but 
it was tender emotion stirred her heart as she stooped 
to kiss the sleeper's cheek, for her bright eyes were 
soft and liquid as she closed the curtains and with- 
drew. Ralph was standing in the gallery when she 
left Alice's chamber, evidently waiting for his sister. 

"Why did she retire so early, Katherine } It must 
have been to avoid our company ; she is used to rid- 
ing, //w/ could not over-weary her ; you should see her 
go like the wind ! Why didn't you keep her longer } " 

" I could not, Ralph. She looked so pale and really 
fatigued ; she is asleep already and looks just like a 
tired child. I wish she was not quite so frail." 

"Pooh ! Kate, don't talk so. I don't think she is 
at all sickly, it's her complexion." 

" And her unworldly expression, too. What a con- 
trast she and Johanna make I One looks all spirit and 
the other all flesh." 

They both laughed. ** I knew you would like her, 
Kate." 

, Kate arched her brows. " But I have not told you 
^at I do like her. Master Ralph. You jump to con- 
clusions. I suspect she is of the saintly ones, and we 
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shall find she is more than half a Puritan. How will 
that suit you, my good brother ? " 

" Alice never annoys any one with her religion, and 
she is better than most maidens I know." Ralph 
thought of the new Bible, and other things that had 
struck him, last spring. "And if it makes her sweeter 
and better, we need not complain. I shall not be the 
worse for a little reforming." 

" Well," said Kate, with a pretence at melancholy, 
" I see you are quite done for — led captive and proud 
to wear your chains. Poor Johanna ! " 

" You tormenting elf ! " retorted Ralph, giving his 
sister a slight shake. " But, Kate, now acknowledge 
that you think Alice Lister a lovely maiden. You 
have studied her well; I watched you at dinner." 

" Did you, sir ? And had you not penetration 
enough to guess what my verdict was } " 

" I might guess ; but 1 woulcj rather hear you say." 

Kate felt inclined to tease him, but she saw that he 
really wanted to know ; and remembering that he had 
many doubts about Alice's regard for him, she looked 
grave, and said, " She is fair enough to be worthy 
even of Ralph Hildyard." 

" Thank you, dear Kate, for saying so. I know 
that in all else she is worthy of being Katherine*s 
sister." 

" There can't be anything more to say after that^ 
Ralph ; so good night" 

Alice woke up fresh and vigorous next morning, 
and, after taking breakfast alone with Lady Hildyard, 
in her own little sitting-room, Kate took her all over 
the house, the older part of which was entirely fur- 
nished in the most antique style. They lingered 
longest in the picture gallery, where there were Hild- 
yards in pointed shoes and conical hats, and Hildyards 
in every description of ruffs, trains, and suits of 
armour. The dark hair and brilliant eyes of Ralph 
and his sister were repeated on many a canvas ; and 
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Kate, as she showed the pictures, looked wonderfully 
like the deceased Katherines in coifs and hoops. 
Leaving the gallery, Alice found herself in the hall, 
which the servants were decorating with boughs of 
evei^eens and holly, making it resemble a sylvan 
bower. 

" Let us find Johanna and take a walk in the park," 
said Kate, when they had inspected the dairy, and 
peeped into great kitchens. Johanna was in the 
parlour basking in the warmth of a huge wood fire, 
her fat hands folded on her lap. She shivered when 
they proposed a walk, and said they should have 
plenty of exercise with dancing in the evening. After 
much persuasion she was induced to join them, but 
crept along and looked so miserable at first, that Alice 
wished they had left her to enjoy her doze. It cer- 
tainly was not weather to entice any one from a cozy 
fireside ; the sky had a dull, leaden appearance, that 
promised another fall of snow before long, but Kate 
loved fresh air, and that day must be wild that kept 
her within doors. 

As the three maidens paced up and down the terrace, 
Kate and Johanna talked of the people that were ex- 
pected that night, which was Christmas Eve, and 
always a merry time at the Hall. Johanna was be- 
coming quite animated on the subject of minuets and 
country dances, when Ralph, who had seen the cloaks 
fluttering, came across the garden and joined them. 
Johanna had seen him that morning, and Kate, smiling 
significantly to her brother, continued the conversation 
and left him to talk to Alice. He entertained her 
pleasantly at first, but in some way he touched upon 
the recent journey and Andrew's name was lighted 
upon. 

" There is probably some attraction in the South," 
remarked Ralph, carelessly, " that makes it easy for 
Marvel to give up the pleasure of home for a few 
Daonths longer." 
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Alice felt indignant ; she discerned the meaning of 
those light words, but could not take upon herself to 
say that the supposition was false, and only coldly 
replied that she knew of certain duties that kept him 
there ; of his amusements she could say little. 

" Oh ! " said Ralph ; " I assert it not as a fact, but 
merely as an idea that has arisen in my mind and will 
not be dislodged.** 

Alice still felt sure he was wrong, but the suggestion 
made her very uncomfortable, and she was glad when 
the walk ended. She had just reached her own room, 
thinking to have an hour to herself, when her father 
fetched her to sit with him in the library. 

" I have been seeking you everywhere, child ; one 
gets bewildered in this great house.** 

" I have been on the terrace, father," said Alice, 
drawing a stool beside him. " This seems like home, 
to be along with you.'* 

" How do you and Kate suit one another ? She 
seems a winsome maiden." 

" She is very good to me, father ; I begin to love 
her already.** 

" That is well, as we shall doubtless see more of our 
friends here in future. Sir Guy is more zealous for 
the Parliament than I expected.'* 

The door opened, and Sir William looked in, his 
face full of excitement and a letter in his hand. 

" Eh, Will } ** exclaimed the Colonel, starting up. 
" Have you got news there } *' 

** News, indeed," replied the knight, coming in and 
closing the door. " Barnard, the Mayor, has had a 
letter from Pelham, and he sends us the particulars, 
for this epistle is for us both. Seeing my name, I 
could not wait to find you before I mastered the con- 
tents. And now, uncle, what say you 1 Lord Straf- 
ford has been impeached and is at this moment in the 
Tower.** 

The Colonel dropped the letter, and said earnestly, 
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* Now will England arise, and shake off her civil and 
religious fetters !" But it was hardly a thing to make 
one glad. Alice felt this, even while she was thankful 
for the news ; and so the Colonel seemed to think, 
for he left the letter unread, and paced up and down 
the apartment silently, for a little space, and then said, 
gloomily, ** Yet we need not rejoice too soon, there 
are ten thousand wrongs to redress. We have fallen 
very low. Poor King ! What a sorry Christmas for 
him ! His two chief supporters, Laud and Strafford, 
under arrest, and the Marquis of Hamilton deserting 
his royal master at the time he most needs his ser- 
vices. Surely, surely, William, the King will now 
learn that English laws are sacred things, not to be 
broken even by a sovereign with impunity. Surely 
he will now try and win back the love and confidence 
of his people, ere they are forfeited for ever. If he 
does not, William — mark met if he does not now 
conciliate the people he has injured and insulted and 
oppressed, the time will be gone by, and the fire he 
has kindled will blaze forth and defy any human hand 
to extinguish it" 

Alice trembled as she listened, for the words were 
uttered with all a patriot's zeal and ardour. How 
little inclined did they feel for that evening's revels, 
and how discordant did Kate's merry laugh sound, 
when she looked in and showed her saucy black 
eyes. 

"Why, Alice Lister," said she, coming to her side 
and speaking in an undertone, " how can you like to sit 
hearkening to stupid debates that no woman pretends 
to understand, except, indeed, the Lady Carlisle V 

**But I hope I do understand," replied Alice, 
smiling ; " at least, somewhat ; and i'faith, sweet 
Katherine, I don't see why women should not con- 
cern themselves in public affairs. Why should not I 
like to hear that my Lord Strafford is committed to 
the Tower ? " 

7 
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" Oh !" cried Kate ; " is he ? Well, I call that news 
which I love to hear ; but the Parliament does not 
provide such interesting news every day. Grand- 
father and Ralph discourse in such dry fashion that 
I often thank heaven that I am a woman, and not 
constrained to be learned in politics." 

" I am never tired of hearing father talk, and I 
should be very lonely if I did not care to know what 
he is always thinking about" 

" But the Colonel amuses me ; he comes out so 
roundly with what he means, and seems so in earnest 
Ralph tries to explain things to me sometimes, and I 
get confused ; there are so many wrongs that never 
get righted, and so much injustice in the land, that I 
get miserable and don't want to think or hear about 
it But I am glad you are not like me, little Alice. 
There is the signal for dinner. Colonel Lister, can 
you descend from the contemplation of abuses to the 
consideration of venison pasties and roast beef?" The 
soldier smiled, and led Mistress Kate to the dinner, 
which was an informal meal that day, and eaten 
quickly, that the hall might be cleared for the coming 
dance. 

At four o'clock, released from Lucy's hands, Alice 
descended to the drawing-room. The lamps were not 
yet lit, but great fires blazed on the hospitable hearths 
at either end of the room. There was a temporary 
lull in the house ; the preparations were completed, 
and every one was busy with top-knots, love-locks, 
and holiday attire. With a noiseless step the maiden 
crossed the wide, holly-dressed hall, looking like a 
small Christmas ghost, her stiff white silk gown softly 
rustling as she passed along. Kate next appeared, 
arrayed like a queen, in white satin, with an amber 
scarf tied across her breast Alice almost exclaimed, 
when she saw her in the uncertain, flickering light, it 
might have been one of the old Dame Hildyards come 
down from her frame in the gallery to join in the 
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dristmas sports once more. Kate surveyed Alice 
keenly, as she had done the night before. 

"A pearl you certainly are," was her verdict, gravely 
pronounced ; " and Alice — pardon the freedom — but 
what splendid diamonds you are wearing ! Why, 
they are quite as lai^e as Johanna's, and she is so 
proud of hers. Did you know she was a great 
heiress ? " 

Alice did not 

" Well," continued Kate, " I am glad that these are 
as large as hers. You may smile, but she really is very 
vain ; her hair always reminds me of the gold that 
perhaps some one will marry her for." 

"Oh, Kate, why should any one marry her for such 
a hateful reason ? And her hair is very beautiful. I 
like to see it shining and waving on her shoulders. 
She is very fair, Kate : why should she not be loved V* 

•*I have known her a long time, Alice, but have not 
found an3^ing in her to love yet. Gentlemen may 
love her for her white neck and shining hair : some- 
times I think that a fair skin and pretty face is all 
they do care for ; but we women look for something 
else. We don't choose our lady friends for their beauty 
—and this is all Johanna possesses. To me her face is 
«^/ beautiful, perhaps, because I know there is nothing 
lovely beneath the waxen surface." 

" True, 'tis our own love that makes people hand- 
some or plain," responded Alice. 

** You may think me hard upon Johanna," said Kate, 
quite seriously ; " but few women care for her company. 
The cavaliers, however, do not neglect her ; she is 
always well attended. In my opinion, women are the 
best judges of their own sex. We may be severe, but 
we know real goodness when we see it, spite of much 
plainness. I heard a foolish man say the other day 
that women could not properly value each other. He 
knew nothing about it If men were wise they would 
measure a maiden by the honour she was held in 

7—2 
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amongst her lady friends. But here comes Johanna, 
so we will not philosophise any more." 

Johanna approached the fire, looking very like a 
stray cloud from a summer sunset, in her rose-coloured 
brocade, and that gleaming yellow hair gathered in 
knots round her temples, and floating to her waist 
behind. " The gentlemen are long in dressing," she 
remarked ; then catching sight of Alice's ornaments, 
that flashed like sparks in the fitful firelight, she gazed 
at her and them in silent amazement She had de- 
spised the Colonel's daughter in her own mind, but she 
did not know what to think when she saw her adorned 
like a peeress, and the curious antique setting of the 
diamonds told her that they were heirlooms, and not 
a recent purchase. Kate nearly laughed outright as 
she watched Johanna's face, and saw her annoyed sur- 
prise. " Every one is late, I think," she said, in answer 
to Johanna's remark ; " it is after four — and — ah ! here 
is grandmother at last" 

" I am in good time, my love," said Lady Hildyard. 
"Alice, dear heart, I have hardly seen you since the 
morning. Johanna, what a lovely colour your gown 
is." She kissed Alice's cheek, and tapped Johanna on 
the shoulder with her fan. 

" *Tis the newest tint in rose brocade, Lady Hild- 
yard," returned the heiress, glancing complacently at 
her skirts, and glad to see the gentlemen appearing, 
for now it was worth while to look charming. 

We cannot pretend to introduce the company that 
soon began to arrive and fill the room, as Sir Guy 
liked to see it filled on Christmas-eve ; nor can we 
follow them through the mazes of the dances that 
wiled away the hours, from the stately minuet to the 
homely country dances, in which even grave Colonel 
Lister joined. During the morning's walk, Ralph had 
engaged Alice for the first minuet, much against her 
will, for she had had no practice of late in that diver- 
sion, but he would take no denial. He declared it 
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was vastly amusing to play the tutor, and teach her 
the new figures " fresh from Whitehall ; " but Alice 
got bewildered, and wished herself amongst the spec- 
tators. By some chance Johanna was not led out for 
the first dance. In former times Ralph had often 
been her partner, and to see Alice chosen before her- 
self was extremely mortifying to her vanity. From 
that time she conceived a strong dislike for the inno- 
cent maiden. 

It was a late hour before the guests began to dis- 
perse. Some of them remained all night ; others, 
who lived within reasonable distances, returned home 
well armed and attended. 

"To-morrow night we shall have something very 
different from this," said Kate to Alice. " Grand- 
father's tenants, with their wives and children, will 
come, and I do love to see their enjoyment ; the chil- 
dren get surfeited with merriment. The recollection 
of Christmas night affords them delight all the year 
round." 

She sat by Alice's fire until a band of village 
singers had serenaded them. Rough as their voices 
were, in the open air their ancient hymns, sung for 
centuries by the Winestead peasants, came sweetly 
through the open casement. The singers were brought 
into the kitchen and liberally served with cake and 
ale, and while they were singing a parting hymn Alice 
fell asleep, their voices mingling with her dreams like 
a choir of angels. 



CHAPTER XL 

EVERGREENS AND MISTLETOE. 

In a serene and happy frame of mind Alice awoke 
next morning, and hardly had she unclosed her eyes 
when a bunch of bright red holly berries alighted on 
her pillow. 

" A merry Christmas ! " cried Kate, peeping round 
the curtains. " Do you hear the bells, how joyfully 
they sound ? If last night's revels wearied the town 
maiden, how will she sustain those of to-night ? Now, 
Lucy, you must hasten over your lady's toilet or she 
will go fasting to church." Kate stayed to help and 
to hurry Lucy, and, rescuing Alice from the maid's 
elaborate finishing touches, quickly conducted her 
downstairs, where her tender conscience smote her for 
having neglected her prayers. But there was no time 
then for repentance or amendment. Breakfast was 
eaten with much haste, and still more laughter, for 
the spirits of every one seemed to be infected with 
the joviality of old King Christmas and his mirthful 
train. The visitors who had remained overnight took 
their departure, and at ten o'clock Sir Guy marshalled 
his guests to Winestead Church ; and a goodly com- 
pany they looked as they walked across the park. 

In his stiff ruff and a suit of clothes — the fashion 
of which had raised a smile among the gallants of 
Charles's Court when in York — walked Sir Guy Hild- 
yard, leading, with most punctilious politeness, the 
stately Lady Wharton along the sno^\y paths. Behind 
them came his own handsome dame, in a ruff of the 
same date, like her husband despising, or perhaps 
unconscious of, criticism; but all who knew and 
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loved the worthy pair would have declared that no- 
thing could be more becoming than their formal style 
of dress. On one side of his hostess walked Sir 
Clifford Wharton, more genial and hearty than his 
wife, if not less vain of his pedigree ; and on the other 
side was Colonel Lister, on whose arm the lady chose 
to lean, while she spoke with all sincerity in praise of 
his little Alice. The Colonel was greatly favoured by 
Lady Hildyard, who was gratified to have him for her 
guest She admired, as all women did, his splendid 
person, but she also knew his worth, and honoured 
him for his high principles and soldierly frankness. 

" I have long wanted to see your daughter," she 
said. "I marvelled whether the unusual beauty of 
Alice Gordon had been inherited by her child. Ralph 
told me that she bore a strong likeness to you both, 
and he said true." 

" She greatly resembles her mother, Lady Hildyard. 
I need not say that she is the very light of my eyes," 
replied the Colonel. 

" She is a comely maiden and seems to have a plea- 
sant temper, which is worth more than good looks," 
added Sir Clifford cordially, thinking, perhaps, of his 
own fair Johanna, whose temper was very easily ruffled. 

Following the older folks came the youths and 
lasses, not in pairs, but in a group, talking together 
cheerfully ; the young men with graceful cloaks of 
fine cloth, hiding their velvet embroidered suits and 
fine lace collars. Lawrence Wharton was especially 
gay, for he rather affected the airs of a Frenchman. 
The girls were hooded and cloaked, Kate in bright 
red, and Alice and Johanna — with equal regard to 
their complexions — in royal blue, with their skirts 
neatly tucked up, displaying very high-heeled shoes, 
adorned with large silver buckles and rosettes. 

The church at Winestead was very pretty that 
morning, with its ivy-mantled walls outside sprinkled 
with snow, and its low Norman pillars and carved 
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pulpit within wreathed with evergreens. Very s\veet 
and calm it seemed to Alice, after the unusual bustle 
and excitement of the last few days. The prayers 
she joined in fervently, but soon ceased to listen to 
the drowsy tones of the preacher, who appeared to 
feel very little interest himself in the subject of his 
sermon. Her thoughts wandered away for a short 
time to Andrew, whom she had not forgotten when 
the "bells rung out," and that reminded her of a 
beautiful hymn "To the Name of Jesus," which she 
had learnt from her friend's lips. It had lately been 
written by a promising young poet at Cambridge, 
whose gift Andrew was ready to acknowledge while 
modestly undervaluing his own poetic power. She 
heard again his rich voice repeating — 

" Come, lovely Name ! life of our hope I 
Lo, we hold our hearts wide ope' I 
Unlock Thy cabinet of day, 
Dearest sweet, and come away. 
Lo, how the thirsty lands 
Gasp for Thy golden show'rs, with long stretch'd hands ! 
Lo, how the laboming earth, 
That hopes to be 
All heaven by Thee, 
Leaps at Thy birth I " 

The hymn lifted her above earthly dreams until the 
sermon ended ; but, had she possessed the gift oi 
second sight, she would have seen Marvel sitting 
beside Master Wakefield's sick bed, with pen in hand, 
and a solemn, even sorrowful, shadow in his lai^e 
brown eyes ; had she been privileged to glance over 
his shoulder, her own eyes would have moistened as 
she saw him inditing the first lines of his well-known 
"* Coronet " :— 

** When with the thorns with which I long, too longt 
With many a piercing wound. 
My Saviour's head have crown*d, 
I seek with garlands to redress that wrong ; 
Through every garden, every mead« 
I gather flowers ** 
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" I am glad the Sunday part of the day is over," 
said Johanna, as they came out of church. " What a 
wearisome time it has been ! " 

"To say truth, Mistress Johanna," said Kate, "you 
are spoiled for such humble little village churches, 
after your lovely Minster at Beverley, and its fine 
music I have had a pleasant time enough, though I 
care not one groat for our parson's homily. I never 
think of listening." 

" You will make Mistress Alice cry shame on you 
if you talk so," exclaimed Ralph. 

Kate turned quickly and looked searchingly into 
Alice's face, while Lawrence Wharton rejoined, " Eh 
day, is the fair Alice one of the straight folks that 
delight in long and painful sermons ? " He had 
openly showed how weary he was of the service 
during its whole continuance. 

*' My cousin is proper in her notions," cried Will 
Lister, before she could reply, " but not more so than 
is seemly for a gentlewoman who considers religion a 
serious thing. For myself, I like to see a reverential 
demeanour in church." 

**As it was. Master Lawrence," quoth Alice, "the 
discourse was very little to my taste ; and, to confess 
the truth, I did not profit by it. Yet I agree with 
Kate that it has been a pleasant time." 

"I could divine that your thoughts were not 
at Winestead," said Ralph, in a low voice. 

*• How could you guess that ? " asked the maiden, 
smiling. 

"By the expression of your eyes, that seemed to be 
looking at something far away. Had your thoughts 
travelled to Salisbury.?" It was an impertinent 
question, and Ralph was angry with himself the next 
moment. That Alice regarded it in that light he 
quickly discerned, by her instantly assuming such an 
air of dignity and haughtiness he had not believed it 
possible for her small figure to wear. 
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"I ask your pardon a thousand times, Mistress 
Alice/' murmured Ralph. 

" It were indeed needful " she responded stiffly, 
while her cheeks tingled with not unreasonable anger 
and annoyance. 

" Believe me, sweet Mistress Alice, the thought of 
vexing you is very grievous to me." 

"Then beware how you offend again, Master 
Ralph," replied Alice, coldly. " But I will satisfy your 
curiosity so far as to say that Master Crashaw was 
my preacher this morning, and his noble lines my 
sermon ; I hope all the world will read them some 
day." 

" Then I may conclude that you have generously 
forgiven me, else you had punished my ill-mannered 
prying by leaving me to my own tormenting conjec- 
tures." 

Alice hardly noticed this speech, and leaving his 
side she attached herself to Kate for the remainder of 
the walk. 

"What have you been saying to Alice Lister?" 
whispered Kate, lingering in the hall. " She looked 
like an injured queen while you walked beside her." 

" It was some unlucky words of mine, the offspring 
of jealousy ; and I honestly own she had just cause 
for displeasure. But I am glad she took shelter with 
you, Kate. Do intercede for me." 

" Well, I can swear to your penitence, good brother ; 
and I am not sorry that she has a fair share of pride 
and spirit under those innocent looks, or she would 
hardly be a fit mate for a Hildyard. But have a care, 
Ralph, lest you suggest to her mind the very thing 
that you desire to efface." 

" Most wise counsel, my bonny Kate, to which I 
shall take heed in future ; meanwhile I would that I 
could repair this morning's breach." 

" I can only add to my former piece of advice this 
Injunction — have patience." 
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Alice's kind heart had begun already to relent, and 
when Kate came, praying her to overlook her brother's 
misdeeds, she warmly assured her that she could not 
retain anger for a much greater fault, especially on 
Christmas morning. 

Dinner was a serious business that day, for the 
baronet kept up some old English customs that had 
fallen into disuse in the southern counties. At one 
o'clock, with appetites sharpened by exercise in the 
frosty air, they all gathered round the well-spread 
board ; but hardly were they seated when Sir Guy 
rose up again, and every one followed his example, 
while with great state the boar's head was carried in 
by the cook. Then followed, with equal ceremony, 
a peacock pasty, with the bird's magnificent tail 
spread out as gracefully as when he sunned himself 
on the terrace and strutted down the garden walks. 
A stream of dishes came afterwards, containing a 
swan, a sucking pig, a huge piece of beef, and 
haunch of venison with other dainties. The enor- 
mous plum-pudding, crowned with holly, was re- 
ceived in due time with the same homage as the 
boar's head, and was praised by all, as no doubt 
it deserved to be. 

It was a long and merry feast, but Colonel Lister, 
although he tried to wear a contented countenance, 
felt in his secret heart as if they had all more need to 
fast with such trouble hanging over them. As it was. 
Sir Guy rallied him on " eating as sparingly as if it 
were Lent" 

"What a ridiculous custom it is to keep up, to have 
all the tenants invited," said Johanna to Alice, as they 
stood apart after dinner ; " I hate dancing with the 
servants." 

"Nay, I don't agree with you. Mistress Johanna," 
returned the other, feeling that a slur was being cast 
jpon their kind host " It seems to me good, for once 
in the year, to break down the wall between masters 
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• 
and servants. This is the day to show * goodwill to 
all men; " 

Johanna lifted her golden head proudly. "For a 
baronet's family, at least, methinks it is too much con- 
descension to be crossing hands with men and maids 
as if all were equal. But Sir Guy has some curious 
fancies." 

Alice was too indignant to reply. There was the 
discourteous remark about Sir Guy, and the offensive 
insinuation about her own inferior rank ; she did not 
wonder at Kate's feeling, but she was sorry to have 
almost lost her temper twice that day, and it was a 
relief when Will fetched her to see the folks arrive — 
men, women, and children, with such beaming faces, 
and in such gay ribbons. 

The evening was a confusion of dances and noisy 
games, in which Sir Guy and the good-humoured Sir 
Clifford made themselves conspicuous. Even Johanna 
forgot her dignity after awhile, feeling, perhaps, that 
the attentions of homy-handed young farmers were 
preferable to total neglect. There had been some 
jesting, early in the day, about the mistletoe, and 
Alice had been so wary that no one could catch her 
under it. She had seen Kate and Johanna, and even 
Lady Hildyard, fall victims ; but the riotous game of 
blind man's buff began, and Alice forgot the enemy 
overhead in her eagerness to avoid the clutches of the 
enemy below ; so it happened that Will Lister seized 
her and snatched a kiss. It did not matter greatly, 
as Will was almost like a brother ; but worse came, 
for a few minutes afterwards the laughing crowd came 
round her again and pushed her under another bunch 
of white berries, with Ralph close at her side. Alice 
hoped she might escape, but he stooped down to take 
the forfeit. 

"A boon, Master Ralph! the first I have ever 
craved." 

" What I to relinquish my right ? " said Ralph* 
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** No, gentle lady ; my self-denial is not equal to that 
sacrifice." So the penalty had to be paid ; but Alice 
submitted with such evident reluctance and looked so 
distressed, that all Ralph's jealousy was again aroused. 
A dark cloud came over his face as he gravely ob- 
sened, " I am, indeed, unfortunate if I have offended 
you a second time this day ; but it would be no com- 
pliment to any pretty maiden to forego so sweet a 
privilege." 

** No, truly, I am not angered, I have no right to be 
to-night ; and it was at your own pleasure you granted 
or denied the favour." 

"Ask me another and it is yours, upon my honour." 
But Alice had no further request to make, and as soon 
as she found an opportunity she went to cool herself 
in the dra^Ving-room. The curtains had not been 
drawn over one of the windows, and Alice, leaning 
her hot cheek against the panes, watched the soft 
flakes of snow coming down, and almost wished her- 
self at home. It was only a kiss, a trifle to disturb 
her so much ; how many had been lightly given and 
taken that evening. But Alice had strict notions on 
the subject ; kisses were holy things to her — creatures 
to be born of nought but love and trust Her lips 
seemed sacred since one well-remembered moment, 
and although now she had not 

" laid them out to take 
Kisses for good manners' sake," 

she felt somehow as if Andrew had been wronged. 

Supper time came, and if any one had wondered at 
dinner how all those meats and pasties would ever be 
consumed, their wonder ceased when they saw how 
the folks did eat, and how they emptied the bowls of 
spiced ale. Ralph and Kate served them with their 
own hands, and Alice was employed in cutting up 
one of the great Christmas cakes, which the children 
highly appreciated. During the supper the carol« 
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singers came again and were entertained like the rest, 
paying for their feast with songs. 

** Now for my favourite carol/' cried Sir Guy; " 'tis 
the sweetest of all." 

With heart and soul they responded to his call for 
the ancient legend of a kingly saint : — 

** Good King Wenceslas looked out on the feast of Stephen ; 
When the snow lay round about, deep, and crisp, and even. 
Brightly shone the moon that night, though the frost was cruel. 
When a poor man came in sight, gathering winter fueL 

" ' Hither, page, and stand by me, if thou know'st it, telling 
Yonder peasant, who is he? where and what his dwelling?' 
' Sire, he lives a good league hence, underneath the xhountaxs, 
Right against the forest fence, by Saint Agnes* fountain.* 

" ' Bring me flesh, and bring me wine, bring roe pine logs hither; 
Thou and I will see him dme ere we feast together.' 
Page and monarch forth th'ey went, forth they went together, 
Through the rude wind's loud lament, and the bitter weathtf. 

** * Sire, the cold is keener now, and the wind blovrs stronger! 
Faints my heart I know not how, I can go no longer.' 
' Mark my footsteps ^ood, my page ; tread thou in them boldly ; 
Thou shalt feel the wmter's rage freeze thy blood less coldly.' 

" In his master's steps he trod, where the snow lay dinted ; 
Heat was in the very sod, which the saint had printed ; 
Therefore, Christian men, be sure, wealth or rank possessing, 
Ye who now will bless the poor, shall yourselves find blessing." 

Singing and eating ended, prudent fathers and 
mothers prepared for going home. Many of the little 
ones were already asleep, and it was witfi much ado 
they were made fit for their late journeys. Some 
went in waggons, some on heavy farm horses, and 
others, that had not far to go, on foot, making a path- 
way through the newly-fallen snow. At length the 
bustle was over, the last good-night and thanks and 
blessings shouted, and a great calm seemed to settle 
down suddenly upon the entertainers. They stood 
for a little while watching the yule log expire, until 
Ralph brought in the silver wassail bowl, from which 
all were expected to "drink to their peg." Then 
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every one confessed to weariness, and soon the great 
hall was lefl to silence and darkness. 

The next day Alice was quite sick with pain in her 
head ; she tried to rise but was forced to lie down 
again ; while Kate, who was a marvel of sound health, 
came into Alice's chamber looking as bright and fresh 
as if nothing had been done overnight, and took up 
her station as nurse. 

The snow continued to fall all that day and the 
next night, so that Sir Guy's guests were kept priso- 
ners indoors. On Sunday morning Alice was able to 
present herself at the breakfast-table, but all idea of 
getting to church was abandoned, and prayers were 
read in the library by the host, not much to the edifi- 
cation of any one. In the afternoon Lawrence 
Wharton and his sister proposed a game of cards, to 
which Kate readily assented. 

"Come, Ralph," said Lawrence, "you will take a 
hand ? " But to their surprise Ralph declined to join 
them. Kate looked rather vexed, and urged it ; but 
though he spoke very lovingly to her, he would not 
be overcome. 

She turned to Will Lister. " Sir William, you 
will not refuse } These winter Sundays are so long 
and wearisome we must beguile the time in some 
way." 

Alice looked at her cousin, hoping he would say 
no, for good Mr. Marvel's teachings had influenced 
the outward lives of his parishioners, even when he 
had failed to touch their hearts. 

" I pray you excuse me. Mistress Katherine," said 
he. " I never play on Sundays." 

** Hey-day 1 " cried Lawrence, curling his lip, while 
Johanna opened her light eyes a little wider. 
^ "What is the harm. Sir William?" asked Kate. 
"You cast a sort of reflection upon me by refusing, 
as if I were doing wrong." 

** I don't presume to judge for you, dear Mistress 
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Kate, but it has always been my custom to observe 
the Sabbath, and I see no reason to alter.*' 

" If it is only a custom," replied Kate, "it is one 
•more honoured in the breach than the observance.*" 

" Especially," added Lawrence, *' in the present 
instance. You can have no heart or gallantry, man, 
if you put — pardon me — a useless and unsociable 
habit before the wishes of a lady." 

Will could not withstand this argument He had 
spoken of his observance of the fourth commandment 
merely as a custom, instead of a principle. He 
avoided meeting Alice's eye as he approached the 
table, saying to Kate, "For once I will break through 
my rule, but only because I would clear myself from 
the imputation of heartlessness. Your wishes this 
afternoon shall be my law." 

" Now, Alice, you are not going away," said Kate, 
as she saw her leaving the room. ** My conquest 
over Sir William makes me confident of winning you, 
though he says you are almost a Puritan." 

Alice's heart beat fast, it was hard to speak for the 
elder folks were silently looking on and listening. 
" I am not sure about being a Puritan," said she, 
**but I think it wrong to break the Sabbath." 

" But what sin is there in amusing one's self ? 
We had prayers this morning, and we can't get to 
church. Why our parson would sit down directly 
without any pressing, if he were here, so it can't be 
very wicked. Don't be so much of a saint, Alice." 

** I am not a saint, but I dare not touch the cards," 
faltered Alice, and then she escaped to her own 
room. 

An hour afterwards a knock came to her door and 
Kate asked to be admitted. Alice's Bible lay open 
near her, and for an instant she felt tempted to close 
it and put it aside, but she checked the cowardly im- 
pulse, and replied, " Come in, dear Kate, why do you 
wait for leave ? " 
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Kate entered and seated herself before the fire with- 
out saying a word for some minutes, then she suddenly 
exclaimed, " Will you tell me the real reason why you 
would not play this afternoon ? " 

" Because, as I said downstairs, I think it wrong. I 
am not stricter than the Bible teaches us to be." 

" I wonder you care for such a dull book," said Kate, 
still looking into the fire, a shade of contempt on her 
dark face^ for she had noticed the volume on her 
entrance. 

**It is not dull to me," replied Alice. Kate turned 
with an impatient answer on her lips, but something 
in her friend's countenance checked her, and in a 
gender tone she remarked, " I never could bear to do 
things different from other people, they think you want 
to be better than the rest of the world." 

"I should like to have done as you wished, dear 
Kate, but those words of Christ would keep in my 
mind, where He speaks of our not being ashamed of 
Him before men." 

" Ah, well, I do believe Ralph must be coming round 
to your way of thinking, he would not play either ; 
once he loved cards, and would have a game any day. 
It must be your doing that he is changed." 

" I never said aught to Master Ralph. Perhaps he 
was in no humour for amusement to-day." 

" Nay, but in other things he is not like the Ralph 
of old. I am not exactly sorry, Alice, only don't make 
him too serious." 

" Indeed, Kate, I have nothing to do with it," said 
Alice, annoyed at the implication. 

** Well, at any rate we are friends again. I saw you 
^'ere grieved about your cousin Will ; he shall have 
Ws way another time ; I won't play Mother Eve next 
Sunday." 
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CHAPTER XIl. 

ALICE'S DIARY. 

December 31J/, 1640. — Winestead. — Father asked me 
this morning if I was having a happy time of it I 
said that sometimes it was very pleasant indeed ; but 
I thought that home would seem a sweet place when 
we got back again. 

"And why," said he ; " is it not all pleasant ? Tis 
true the Whartons are somewhat haughty, but I think 
every one is kind to my little daughter." 

" Oh ! yes, father," said I ; " Kate is very loving, 
and her grandmother is always looking after my com- 
forts as if I were a little child. And this is a beautiful 
place ; 'tis so like a poem or a romance. What verses 
Master Andrew would write if he lived here. I like 
so to wander about the galleries, and peep into the 
large dusky rooms ; and then Sir Guy is so cheery, 
you feel that he likes you to be here, and is glad for 
you to enjoy his good things. But I get vexed more 
often than at home: it must be that I am spoilt, father, 
and want a few sharp rebukes." 

Instead of administering correction, father kissed 
me fondly, and asked, " What has vexed you, sweet- 
heart ? " 

" Passing trifles mostly, that ought not to lodge in 
my mind for a moment ; but I have been indulged, 
and 'tis well I should learn that all the world is not 
like home, and that everybody is not like my good 
father." 

*^ So I am to be put off with a compliment," said 
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he. " Well, when you have a grievance serious enough 
to bear relating, remember that I have the best right 
to my Alice's confidence. Now go and find your 
cousin Will, and send him to the library ; I shall be 
there all the morning." 

I found Will in one of the old chambers, helping 
Lawrence Wharton to array Master Ralph in a most 
curious suit of armour. The chamber was strewn over 
with the contents of some large chests that they had 
been ransacking. Kate emerged from an obscure 
comer in an immense fardingale, while Johanna was 
before a mirror, trying the effect of a pointed head- 
dress and flowing veil oVer her golden locks. We had 
been talking of a little masquerade to beguile the 
time — for the snow was so deep that even the gentle- 
men were prisoners to the house — and Lady Hildyard 
had given us leave to turn out the mouldering ward- 
robes of the bygone knights and dames. 

"Where have you been hiding yourself, Alice ? " 
cried Kate, as I entered. " We are having the best of 
the masquerade up here. I wonder that you don't 
perceive that you are in the presence of royalty. I 
am Queen Elizabeth ! I shall not personate any one 
of meaner rank ; " and Kate held out the tips of her 
fingers to me in a truly regal manner, as I gravely 
dropped on one knee before her. 

" And Mistress Alice must be a queen, too," said 
Ralph, " the rival Queen of Scots ; there is a jewelled 
cap of that time ; she will look as lovely in it as the 
fair original." 

•*I shall have immense pleasure in signing the 
warrant for your majesty's execution," said Kate, 
with a lofty gesture. 

"Behold Black Bothwell, your devoted slave!" 
exclaimed Ralph, making me as lowly a reverence as 
his stiff girdings would permit. 

"We will have no villain such as Bothwell in our 
company. Master Ralph," replied his sister. " I had 

8—2 
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chosen you for my own favourite Essex — the victim 
of my imperial and capricious will." 

Johanna turned from the mirror with a dark frown 
on her brow and ill-suppressed anger in her tone, 
saying, "And pray what humble place do you assign 
to me ? Two queens are enough, so I must needs be 
maid to one of them." 

" Nay, Mistress Johanna," said I, " you must be 
Kate's rival. I never could queen it, even in play. 
The cap will be most becoming with your pretty hair." 

I reached the cap and begged her to try it on ; but 
she declined, saying that she could not think of taking 
my place. 

" But it never was my place at all," replied I, for I 
did not care to be included ; such amusements are not 
to my taste. "Pray take the Scottish crown and 
sceptre. Mistress Johanna." 

" And who will you be, then } " she asked, still 
looking very discontented, not deigning to examine 
the Stuart costume. 

"Be Amy Robsart, Mistress Alice, and I willbe Queen 
Bess's beloved Earl of Leicester," persisted Ralph. 

I felt much annoyed with his foolish propositions. 
It was impossible to mistake their meaning ; but I 
lightly answered that I was greatly obliged, but I did 
not care for a broken neck. 

" Mistress Alice must be flattered by your choice of 
characters, Ralph," remarked Lawrence, drily. "Will 
Lister and I aspire to personate such men of honour 
as Sydney and Raleigh." 

" I would play Spenser," said Will, " only I am no 
versifier. Andrew Marvel would be the man to repre- 
sent the great poet I must be Sydney as the soldier, 
falling on the field at Zutphen ; " and Will tried to 
fall gracefully on the floor, crying out that he was 
mortally wounded. 

" Oh. Will I " cried I, " my father wants you in the 
library, I forgot to tell you," 
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He sprang up briskly enough, and, taking off the 
sword and helmet he had donned, left the room. 
Looking round, I perceived that Johanna was gone, 
too. I stayed some little time examining and 
admiring the old dresses, until the cold drove me 
downstairs. As I was passing Lady Hildyard's 
room, she called me in and asked me to hold a skein 
of silk for her, which I did most gladly, for I like to 
be with her, and hear stories about her younger days. 
But to-day she did not talk as usual ; and as I stood 
beside her I could hear steps and voices in the gallery 
without. It is a place where we often sit, for the 
windows are stained, and the seatsbroad and cushioned. 

"What is the matter.^" asked some one. 

" I will not stay here to be slighted and insulted,'* 
replied another voice, and there was almost a sob in 
it The voice I knew instantly. It was Johanna's, 
and the first speaker was Lady Wharton. 

"Who would dare to slight a daughter of mine in 
this house ? " she asked. 

" Why, mother, ever since we came I have been 
shamefully neglected. Ralph is entirely befooled by 
that girl. She must be a witch, or she could never 
make a sensible man act as he does. I am sick of it 
all ; and the worst is she puts on such an unconscious 
air, as if she did not know that Ralph was demented. 
Tis just a trick to secure him." 

I did not hear the next few sentences, and wished 
they would go, although I wondered of whom they 
could be speaking. Presently Johanna exclaimed, 
" Kate is just as bad, mother ; she is always praising 
Alice to him. I should be ashamed of such open 
matchmaking if I were she. If Alice does not leave, 
I shall." 

nVhat!" said Lady Wharton, "and give Ralph 
up tamely to a simple wench like that } What folly, 
Johanna ! He will tire of her soon enough." 

**I am not so sure of that," replied Johanna; "he 
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stayed at Colonel Lister's in the spring for a long 
visit, and must have seen her every day. How I hate 
the sight of her ! " 

" I wonder," said her mother, " at Lady Hildyard's 
asking such company here ; they are not of our rank ; 
the father is almost a Republican, and the daughter 
sets up for a saint*' 

Some one came along the gallery and they moved 
away, leaving me in a state of mind I cannot describe. 
I felt rooted to the spot, while I longed to go and 
confront them. I looked at Lady Hildyard, but she 
is rather deaf, and evidently had not heard anything, 
and I could not leave the skein without entangling it 
It was shocking to think of the evil things they laid 
to my charge, and I as innocent as a babe of any 
wish to attract Master Ralph's attention. If only 
they knew how I dislike his manners towards me; 
and how I am counting the days until Easter ! My 
cheeks tingled, as they do now, in remembering their 
insinuations. I suppose I looked strange, for Lady 
Hildyard asked suddenly if I felt ill. I know not 
what answer I made, but she bade me go and He 
down in my chamber, and not go into ** those chilly 
old rooms any more to-day." I was glad to escape, 
but not to rest, for I was pacing up and down my 
chamber when Kate came to me, very much con- 
cerned, saying that her grandmother had sent to see 
how I was. I tried to laugh, and say it was nothing, 
but I burst out weeping instead. Poor Kate was 
alarmed, until I assured her I was not ill ; then she 
insisted upon it that something must have grieved me. 

" Has Ralph done anything amiss } " she asked. 

" Oh, no, indeed } " I replied quickly. She did not 
question me further, only remarking that she had her 
suspicions, and so the matter dropped. But I did not 
know how to meet Johanna, and be civil to her, after 
hearing her utter such spiteful words, and knowing 
what was in her mind towards me. So this year ends, 
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and I wish I could bury all unpleasant recollections 
in its grave. 

January ist, 1641. — ^The clock in the hall has just 
struck one, but I cannot sleep. We have wished each 
other a happy New Year ; father blessed me fervently 
and folded me in a close embrace ; Ralph made a 
fine speech, which I interrupted impatiently — I fear 
rudely — for Johanna was standing by. Why does the 
New Year take up the burdens of the Old i 

January 2nd, — A quick thaw set in this morning, 
and soon after noon a man brought a letter from the 
Mayor advising my father to return speedily, for they 
missed him at the council board. He thought I 
should be disappointed at leaving here so soon, and 
proposed that Will bring me back to Hull next week ; 
but I had no wish to stay, and secretly rejoiced that 
we had so fair a reason for departing. I fancy Kate 
was a little disappointed that I seemed so eager to go 
with my father, for, after many expressions of regret, 
she gravely remarked, " You are soon tired of us if 
you cannot be persuaded to remain a few days 
longer." 

" Dear Kate," said I, "that is not a fair way to put 
it ; if I stay here, father must go alone." 

** Had we known you would melt away with the 
snow," rejoined Ralph, "I would have prayed the spirit 
of the North to have frozen us in securely for a week 
or two." 

Sir Guy laughed, and said that though he was sorry 
enough to lose his friends, he could not forget his 
poor neighbours, and how they suffered when a black 
frost set in ; but he added, kindly, "We will let Alice 
go if she will promise to come here in the summer- 
time, when the fruit is ripe, and the garden gay with 
flowers." 

Johanna is quite cheerful, and I wish as heartily 
^ she does that Ralph would return to his old alle- 
giance. 
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January 3rd, — Ifu//, — How beautiful home looks ! 
True, the house seemed to have grown somewhat 
smaller during our absence ; but there is such a sweet, 
familiar air about the old rooms with their well-worn 
furniture, that I would not exchange them for the 
richest carving or the brightest damask. Lucy was 
very discontented at leaving Winestead, and angered 
Simon by her grumbling as they rode away. She is 
a well-looking girl, and I daresay has not been without 
admirers in the kitchen, who have rather turned her 
silly head. I told her that if she would like to serve 
Mistress Katherine, perhaps I might bespeak her a 
place at the Hall ; but Lucy speedily assured me that 
shq had no desire to change mistresses, and hoped I 
would not think her so ungrateful. Father asked 
Kate to visit us at Easter, and she very readily 
accepted his invitation. I wish another time had 
been chosen, especially as Ralph is to bring her. I 
can see that Ralph is making great advances in my 
father s favour. 

January lotk, — ^To-day I have been with Dorothy 
to hear Mr. Nye — a new preacher that she told me of 
before I went to Winestead. He has some enemies 
here already, for he thinks it wrong for the King or 
Parliament to interfere or to have any power over re- 
ligion. This is what Sir Harry Vane believes, and he 
told my father that he should express his opinion in 
Parliament at a fitting opportunity. Indeed, my father 
himself is much inclined to this belief, and did not 
discourage my accompanying Dorothy. We met in 
a small room which was nearly full of respectable 
townsfolks, and I was surprised also to see two officers 
from the garrison. Mr. Nye's preaching is more 
earnest and eloquent than even Dolly had led me to 
suppose. The sermon was much longer than those of 
good Mr. Styles ; but so edified was I that it seemed 
to last only a little while. Father says he will ff> 
himself next Sabbath. 
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March 4/A. — Ann Marvel says that Andrew is 
coming home on the 6th day of April. She is wilder 
than ever at this news. Father goes every Sunday to 
hear Mr. Nye. Last Wednesday Mr. Styles called upon 
us, and said he was surprised to see our places so often 
empty at church, and added much on the duty of at- 
tending public worship. This drove my father to 
speak, and plainly to tell Mr. Styles that we did not 
neglect worship but that we had merely chosen 
another place and mode. 

"Mr. Nye's ministrations," said he, "are very, ac- 
ceptable to Alice and myself. He is a man of 
uncommon parts and undoubted godliness. I have 
long been of Mr. Nye's persuasion, so that I pray, Mr. 
Styles, that you will not take my absence from Trinity 
Church as a mark of disrespect for yourself." 

Mr. Styles was certainly displeased ; but at heart 
he is no bigot, and would scorn to use unfair means to 
bring back any of his parishioners. The Parliament 
is still very busy preparing the impeachment of Lord 
Strafford ; the common people are impatient for 
judgment to be passed upon this enemy to their peace 
and liberties, but some think that the King will yet 
manage to save him. 

April 2nd. — Kate arrived this afternoon under 
Ralph's escort He is on his way to London ; but as 
no immediate business takes him there, we may count 
upon having his company for several weeks. Cousin 
Will came to pay his respects this evening, and pro- 
mises to bring his mother to-morrow. He is still a 
very constant visitor ; my father thinks he has a mind 
for the army, but aunt is in such poor spirits that he 
does not like to apply for a commission. 

April si/i, — Mistress Kate is as lively as a lark, 
singing over the house and never long in one place. 
Ralph is much more cheerful than when here last 
time ; indeed no one can be dull with Kate's merry 
voice and laugh so near. She likes my " stately 
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friend," as she always calls our dear Dorothy ; and 
she will romp and play with Ann Marvel so that the 
child is almost charmed out of her prejudice against 
Ralph. After chasing one another round the room 
this morning, until poor little Mop was angry and 
excited, they sat down on the floor together before 
the fire. 

" How grave and quiet you sit," said Kate to me;, 
" as if you had quite outgrown all nonsense of this 
kind. You are younger than I am, but I wonder if 
you ever ran about for the mere enjoyment of going 
along fast" 

"I like fast riding," replied I, "as you will see 
to-morrow." 

" Alice used to run about in our garden," said Ann, 
" when she was a little maiden ; so Andrew says." 

"Andrew ! is that the brother that is coming home? 
I have heard Ralph speak of him." 

" Yes ; he is the best brother in all the world, is he 
not, Alice } " said Ann. 

"Alice will not be so uncivil as to say ^yos^* in my 
presence, if, indeed, she thinks so," put in Kate. 

" But I know she thinks so, for Andrew is almost 
as good as her brother, too, and she ought to like 
him." 

" Indeed, Mistress Ann, and why ? " asked Kate, 
seriously. 

" Because he likes her, and then he is so learned, 
and writes the most beautiful letters you ever read." 

" What do you say, Alice, to these claims on your 
aflFections ? " asked Kate, rather scornfully. 

I did wish they would begin another game ; but I 
could not do other than answer that Master Andrew 
was one of my oldest friends, and, said I, " I think, 
Kate, you will not be surprised that people like him 
so much when once you know him." 

" Possibly," said Kate ; " but our tastes differ in 
some matters ; I don't care much for clever people*" 
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Ann got up quite offended ; Andrew is her idol, 
and one word in his dispraise is enough to wound her 
deeply. "Good morning, Mistress Katherine," she 
said, without offering her hand. 

But Kate caught hold of her, exclaiming, " Little 
Ann, you must not be vexed ; you forgot that I had 
a brother, too, and I think him the dearest and 
handsotnest fellow that ever wore lovelocks." 

" But his eyes are not half so beautiful as Andrew's ; 
and I don't think Master Ralph can make verses," 
persisted Ann. 

" What matter, there are plenty of poets to make 
verses. But I see we shall quarrel, little heart, if we 
talk about our brothers any longer, though I like you 
for defending Master Andrew." 

Kate kissed her and left the room. Ann only 
stayed to embrace me with unusual warmth, and tell 
me that she was going to adorn Andrew's room 
with flowers to-morrow. But even her joy is not so 
great as mine ; mine, which I dare not tell to a 
living creature, and hardly dare think about except 
when the night comes, lest I should think of naught 
else. 

April 19/A.— I have scarce heart to write a line, yet 
if I write perhaps I shall better understand why my 
heart grows sadder every day. Andrew is here ; I 
see him daily ; he rides and walks with us as he did 
last year, but between us a chasm seems to have 
opened that grows wider and wider. He is in good 
health, I think, and at first was pretty cheerful, but 
now he is gloomy and silent Ralph and he have 
changed characters, for 'tis the former now that takes 
the lead in converse. 

Kate said yesterday that Andrew was certainly 
pining after some absent fair one. Can it be so ? 
And has he so soon forgotten ? Was it only a pass- 
ing fancy that led him to speak and act as if I held 
his future happiness in my hand ? No, I will not 
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think so meanly of him. Oh, if I must give up my 
fond hopes, at least let me be spared the agony of 
thinking him unworthy of honour. Yet why did he 
seek my love ? Why has he so constantly sent to 
remind me of our friendship if he meant it to die out ere 
it was one little year old ? Am I less worthy now 
than then ? Am I less fair ? I have not seen him 
alone for a single moment since he came, for Kate b 
always by my side. Perhaps it is well so ; but yester- 
day, lifting my eyes, they met Andrew's. He was 
looking at me so mournfully that a pang shot through 
my heart. Is he pitying me ? But that thought is 
too intolerable. 

April 24/A. — This morning I was in the study 
alone, when Andrew came in. I would have avoided 
him but could not, so returned his greeting stiffly 
enough. We talked of the fineness of the weather, 
and how Mop had grown since last year, while I was 
longing to ask a thousand questions. Suddenly 
Andrew spoke as if the words were driven out of his 
lips. 

" How long do your guests stay, Alice, and what 
evil genius sent them here at this time of all others in 
the year?" 

"My father invited them," said I, "and gave no 
limit to their stay, Master Andrew ; but what makes 
you think ill of them ? " 

" How shall I feel kindly to those who have stolen 
away my friend from me ? " he asked bitterly, and so 
unjustly when he alone has changed. I coldly 
answered that he did them and me a wrong to say so, 
for I held him in the same respect as formerly and 
was as much his friend as ever. 

" Then you are really unaltered ? " asked he. 

" Yes ; why should you doubt it ? But I cannot 
neglect my other friends, who showed me such kind- 
ness in the winter." 

"Well, I must be content to share my privilege 
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with them, I presume." Andrew ceased speaking for 
the door opened, and the breach is still unhealed. It 
15 not maidenly to confess more than I have done 
unless he openly asks for more. Father inquired 
yesterday if I knew what had come over his old 
favourite, and if I thought he read too closely ; but 
he is quite as much a mystery to mysclfc 



CHAPTER Xlir. 

"MEMOR ET FIDELIS.'* 

*' Let us roll all our strength and all 
Our sweetness up into one ball." — Marvel. 

The mysterious behaviour of Master Andrew Marvel 
would have been explained to Alice, if she could have 
known what passed in his room at Trinity College, 
three days before his return to Hull. 

Marvel's study was much richer in books than in 
furniture, and plainly revealed that its owner was a 
student whose purse was a light one. But his bright 
spirit made the bare little study a favourite resort of 
the Cambridge wits of his day, and the men of his 
own and other colleges knew that there was no 
poverty of heart or intellect 

On the morning of the day mentioned, Marvel sat 
in his study, his table strewn with books and papers, 
and before him lay a large volume written in some 
foreign tongue. It was one of those hours when his 
companions knew that they would find no welcome; 
but Master Francis Maye, presuming upon their long 
intimacy, had broken in upon Marvel's studies, and 
was now lounging in one of his high-backed chairs 
detailing the latest pieces of news. 

" I had a visitor last night, Andrew, my cousin, 
Lawrence Wharton." 

" Ah! what Wharton, of Beverley ?" replied Andrew, 
indifferently. 

" Yes, he has been spending Christmas at Wine- 
stead Hall, They were snowed up for several days." 

Andrew listened eagerly now. 
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"However, Lawrence sa)^ they managed to pass 
the time. Old Sir Guy is such a pleasant host, and 
his granddaughter, Mistress Katherine, will not let 
dulness abide in her company. And, now I think, 
Marvel, Lawrence spoke of some friends of yours 
from Hull who were guests there also. Colonel and Sir 
William Lister, and Mistress Alice, the Colonel's 
daughter. You never told me what a lovely little 
piece of womankind she was." 

" Did I not ? '* said Andrew, who seemed very intent 
on making a good copy of one of the crabbed characters 
before him. " It is so difficult to describe some kind 
of beauty, and Mistress Alice's fair face is her smallest 
attraction." 

" It has been conspicuous enough for Wharton to 
perceive, and her face or something else has entirely 
bewitched Ralph Hildyard, and proud Mistress Kate 
waraily approves his suit Wharton says he has cause 
for complaint against the lady, for they always thought 
that this same Ralph Hildyard would ask the hand of 
his sister, Johanna. Do you know my cousin 
Johanna, the golden-haired ? " 

** I have never seen her," replied Andrew. 

" She is a great heiress. I am not sorry for her, 
because she is so vain, and of a most unpleasant 
temper. It will be a good alliance for the Colonel's 
daughter ; the Hildyards have a noble estate, and a 
noble ancestry also." 

" Does the lady encourage Master Hildyard ? " 
asked Andrew, in spite of himself. 

** I should think so, else Wharton would not have 
felt so aggrieved. But I see. Marvel, you are tired of 
niy gossip, and would fain be at your books again." 
And Maye sauntered out in search of livelier society. 

It is true Marvel wished to be alone, but only that 
he might think over Maye's unpleasant information, 
^fid ask himself if there was real cause for jealousy. 
In his humility he said that there was. Alice was 
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not bound to him, and had he, a poor student, any 
right to take advantage of their old friendship to win 
her affections, and link her to his lowly fortunes? 
But had he not already gone too far ? He was in- 
wardly glad to think that he could not now draw back 
without dishonour. If Alice loved him, then Ralph, 
with all his advantages, would sue in vain ; but if he 
had mistaken friendship for feelings of a tenderer 
nature, and she was inclined to look on the future 
baronet with favour, he would never stand between 
her and a wealthy alliance, cost him what it might 

With a heart divided between hope and fear, Marvel 
left Cambridge for Hull, and took possession of the 
room that his devoted sister Ann had prepared with 
such glee ; but Ann clouded her welcome by informing 
Andrew of the visitors at Colonel Lister's. That was 
a trial he had not anticipated ; and with more fear 
than hope he set out next day to call upon his friends. 
The Colonel met him with all his former cordiality ; 
Ralph was more friendly than usual ; Kate, curious 
and anxious, was formal in her greeting ; while Alice, 
who had so longed for this time, fearful of betraying 
her eagerness, and remembering two or three of Ralph's 
speeches, was so constrained in manner as to persuade 
Andrew that his worst apprehensions were true. His 
own warm feelings froze up, and this state of mutual 
misunderstanding continued for several weeks, the dis- 
tance daily widening between them, to Ralph's secret 
satisfaction. Whether by accident or design, Alice 
rarely saw her old friend alone ; but one day, Ann 
Marvel, more fortunate than her brother, met her com- 
ing out of Master Crowle's from paying Dolly a visit, 
and walked home with her. Ann's affectionate tycs 
had speedily seen that something was wrong. Her 
beloved Andrew was often gloomy and sad ; he did 
not play with her, or seem to take the same interest 
in her pursuits. Without asking him a question, she 
set herself to find out the reason for this change, and 
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the first words she heard her brother and Alice ex- 
change explained the riddle ; she directly decided that 
Ralph and Kate were in some way to blame, and her 
dislike to the former revived with interest 

" Alice," said Ann, dashing at once into the subject 
that occupied her thoughts^ "why won't you have 
Andrew for your brother now ? has he done anything 
to vex you ? *' 

** No, child ; what makes you ask such a question ?" 

"Why," said Ann, "you don't talk to him as you 
did last summer. I know Andrew thinks you don't 
care for him, for " 

" What makes you say so, Ann ? " 

"When I asked him this morning if he wasn't com- 
ing to your house, he said he did not think any one 
wanted him there. Wasn't that wrong } " 

"Of course it was, child," replied Alice, who began 
to have a glimmering of the truth. 

** He is so silent nowadays, Alice," continued Ann, 
growing more confidential ; " and you know how he 
used to talk and say the drollest things. Mistress 
Katherine will think I did not speak true when I told 
him he was so entertaining ; she has never seen him 
in his blithest moods. I had so counted on this time 
and it is not half so joyful as I expected." 

" Poor little Ann ! " said Alice. " I wish I could 
make things brighter, but I don't know how. Maste** 
Andrew has not told me his troubles, and as I am not 
his real sister, I cannot ask him." 

"Will they stay long ? " asked Ann. 

"Who, our friends } I cannot tell. Kate has not 
talked of returning yet You must not be jealous of 
Kate, dear Ann ; she won't take any love from you." 

" And you don't love her brother so much as mine, 
do you, Alice ? " asked the child, thinking of her dis- 
pute with Kate. 

Alice laughed and coloured. " Which do you like 
best, Ann, old friends or new ones ? " 

9 
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" Why, old ones, a hundred times better ! " 

" And so do I," said Alice, wishing her good-bye. 

Kate's visit was brought to an abrupt conclusion, 
for that same evening a messenger came from Wne- 
stead Hall with a request for her immediate return, as 
her grandmother had been taken ill. 

" Do you think it is anything very serious ? " asked 
Ralph, talking over Sir Guy*s message alone wth 
Kate. " Ought I really to go ? " 

" I am very sorry to say so, Ralph ; but I think 
grandmother would feel hurt if she knew you were 
still in Hull, and did not go back with me. You are 
a greater favourite even than I am." 

" Just as my wishes seemed about to be fulfilled, it 
is hard to go now, Kate, and Marvel haunting the 
house." 

" Dearest Ralph, you surely need not fear him now, 
they are only civil to each other ; and although he has 
a pleasing face and truly the most beautiful eyes, yet 
I have heard nothing of the lively wit of which you 
and Alice speak." 

" Ah, but he can talk if he chooses. You would 
have been no match for him in conversation last year. 
I am not sure of my position, Kate. If only he had 
left, I should not feel so reluctant to return with 
you." 

" Nay, I think you are too faint-hearted, Ralph. 
Whatever Master Andrew may be, I conceive him to 
be a man of honour and sense, and as such he will 
wait until his fortunes are mended before he thinks of 
wedlock." 

Kate's influence prevailed. She could not doubt 
Ralph's ultimate success, and the following morning 
they both departed. 

Andrew had absented himself for three days from 
the Colonel's, and Ann had not yet summoned up 
courage to tell him what Alice had said about old and 
new friends ; but hearing in the town that the Hild- 
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3^rds had suddenly left, late in the afternoon he 
walked into the library. 

At Alice's favourite window stood her embroidery 
frame, that had been banished lately, over which she 
was bending — but not at work, for her head was rest- 
ing on her folded arms. Andrew thought she was 
asleep, and hesitated whether to advance or to retreat, 
when little Mop, who was curled up on his mistress's 
lap, gave a shrill bark, and made her look up. She 
had evidently been crying, and she blushed deeply 
when she saw Andrew. 

"She is grieved at parting with Ralph," was his 
instant thought, and he apologised for intruding. 

" Intruding, Master Andrew I Tis the first time you 
have made such an excuse for either coming to or 
keeping away from Colonel Lister's house," 

Andrew thereupon shut the door, and came to the 
window. 

" If I must confess the truth, and ease my soul. 
Mistress Alice, I must say that of late I have not 
considered myself as welcome as formerly. If I am 
\W)ng I will gladly be convinced to the contrary." 

" Indeed, you are wrong," said Alice. " When did 
my father ever look upon you coldly } The Listers 
are not given to change ; but if a Marvel deems us 
disloyal to our ancient motto, it is less matter of 
wonder that the King should flout my father 
with foigetfulness of it. You have heard about 
it \ " 

" Not I ; let me hear the story before I enter on my 
defence. I thought the King was well disposed to- 
wards the Colonel when he visited Hull." 

" It was at York that this happened, when my 
father had the boldness to remonstrate plainly with 
Lord Strafford on his unwise course. His lordship 
reported the same to the King, who remarked to my 
father (as he did him homage) that perchance he had 
forgotten the English for Manor et fidelis, since 

9 — 2 
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maybe it was long since he had conned a Latin 
primer." 

" And what said the Colonel ? " 

** * That his Majesty would ever find him mindful 
of his duties as a patriot, and faithful in his perform- 
ance of them.' At which the King frowned, and said, 
* That nowadays some men imagined that they were 
serving their country by casting disloyal reflections on 
their sovereign's judgment ; that they were ready 
enough to quote Scripture to defend their irreverence, 
and yet had no memory for St Peter s command to 
" Honour the King." ' " 

"That was somewhat hard upon your father; I 
warrant he could ill brook such a rebuke as that, even 
from royal lips." 

" It was an undeserved reproach, after my father s 
faithful services to the Crown, and it stung him to 
make a reply that will for ever alienate the King's 
goodwill from us. He said, * That as long as English- 
men were found so desirous of observing St Peter's 
first injunction to fear the Lord, they would never dis- 
regard his second by failing to render their King all 
dtie honour.* " 

" It was an answer that might have been relished 
by King Harry ; but it would be exceedingly un- 
palatable to our grave monarch. Yet he knighted 
your Cousin Will." 

" Ah, that was to show his marked displeasure with 
my father, who is too old to be won over with favours, 
and so, indeed, I trust is my cousin ; but there was 
more hope of him. The King wished also to show 
his subjects in Hull that he remembered his visit 
here." 

" Yes," said Andrew ; " with one hand he bestows 
an empty honour, and with the other he filches away 
substantial and dear-bought rights — a wretched ex- 
change ! " 

" If only his Majesty could believe that those who 
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oppose him are really his best friends," said Alice, 
mournfully. 

" Is the Colonel at the Town Hall to-day ? " inquired 
Andrew. 

*' No, he has accompanied Kate and her brother, but 
he returns to-night ; he will have a cold ride, the wind 
is so keen." 

'* It is from the east : an unpleasant day for a lady 
to travel." 

"They had no choice, for Lady Hildyard is unwell, 
and Sir Guy sent for Kate." 

" You will miss her lively company very much," 
remarked Andrew, taking his soundings very cau- 
tiously. 

"Yes, I have felt the house very lonely to-day, 
but then all my old friends are here as usual, and I 
see more of my father when we are alone." 

"Alice," said Andrew, leaning over her embroidery 
frame, " do you remember the last time we had a talk 
together in this room, before I went back to Cam- 
bridge ? " Her face quickly told him that she did 
remember, though she made no reply. " Y ou could 
not, nay, your blushes tell me that you did not, mis- 
understand my real feelings towards you. I did not 
ask you then if I might ever hope to have my love 
returned — I had not courage ; but Alice will not think 
me very presumptuous if I say that I thought she 
was not altogether indifferent" Andrew paused, but as 
he got no answer, he continued, " When I returned, a 
few weeks ago, I saw how conceited I had been to in- 
dulge in such dreams, and how selfish, too, to wish 
you to share the fortunes of a poor student." 

" Did you suppose," exclaimed Alice, looking up, 
"that I should prize your friendship more if your 
father had been a peer instead a preacher of the 
Gospel ? Mr. Marvel had not such a mean opinion 
of me." 

**Nor has his son. The meanness would have been 



I 
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mine, to take advantage of our early intimacy to blind 
you to my poverty." 

" And was it for this reason that you have treated 
me of late as if no such acquaintance had ever 
existed ? " asked the maiden. 

" I had no intention of altering my behavour at 
first ; but truly I thought that you wished the past 
to be forgotten. I thought that some one else had 
gained the affection I so coveted. It is hard to be 
unselfish when so much is at stake, but truly I have 
tried to exercise that virtue. I consider myself bound 
to you^ but I am well aware that I have not the 
smallest claim upon you, and I meant to have gone 
away with all this unspoken." 

" I think you would have wronged me then," said 
Alice, frankly. 

" It would have been a wrong had you wished to 
recognise the past ; but, Alice, you have not yet 
assured me that such is the case." 

" I do not think you need any assurance," replied 
Alice, with a shy smile ; and after this no more was 
said about Andrew's poverty, not even by the Colonel 
when Andrew asked him boldly for his daughter. 

" I will take you as my son, Andrew, but I cannot 
talk of giving my Alice away. And you cannot have 
your share for a long time yet ; indeed, she is only a 
child, although she tells me she is eighteen. Honestly, 
Andrew, I always hoped that this would come to pass; 
it is a step that I believe your own father would have 
approved, for he loved my little daughter ; and now I 
suppose the sky will be clearer than it has been ? " 

Andrew smiled. " I only fear my father would have 
thought me too aspiring, having nothing but in>^elf 
and my empty hands to offer." 

" I think more of what a man's iuad contains, and 
yours is furnished so well that your hands need not be 
long empty. And in the modest list of your preten- 
sions you should not forget to add your good name, 
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which, if God spares your life, and you use your gifts 
rightly, may one day become a great name." 

Ann Marvel was overjoyed at the intelligence, 
Kate's sins were all forgiven, and Ralph's too, for she 
still believed that they were the cause of Andrew's 
unhappy frame of mind while they remained in Hull. 

Andrew's friends at Trinity found him better com- 
pany than ever when he returned to Cambridge ; but 
they tried unsuccessfully to discover what made him 
so uncommonly happy and brilliant. Marvel was 
reverential in his love, choice even over the name of 
his lady ; he liked not to think of its being spoken by 
college men over their wine, and perhaps made the 
subject of college jests, which if good-natured were 
not always refined. 

One morning Francis Maye saw on his friend's table 
a rough copy of some verses, and not being very strict 
in his notions of honour, and thinking it would afford 
some sport, Maye put the lines in his pocket and pro- 
duced them that evening in the presence of about a 
dozen Trinity students. 

"Gentlemen!" said Maye, carefully spreading out 
the purloined paper. 

There was a rattling of glasses, and a cry of " A 
speech from Dominus Maye ! " 

" Scholars and gentlemen," he began again, " I have 
a secret to unfold, an interesting item of news to com- 
municate — our friend Marvel is in love." 

A loud laugh was the first answer ; then cries of 
"Who's the fair lady.?" " Has he confessed .> " "No, 
no ; he is too merry ; he looks more as if he had had 
a fortune left him ! " " Who ever heard of him 
'sighing like a furnace,* as all true lovers should do ?" 

"Well, listen to these amorous lines, which I swear 
are Marvel's own : — 

" ' TO MY COY MISTRESS. 

•• Had we but worlds enough and time, 
This coyness, lady, were no crime. 
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We would sit down and think which way 
To walk, and pass oar long love*s day. 
Thoa by the Indian Ganges* side 
Shouldst rubies find ; I by the tide 
Of /lumber would complain ; I would 
Love you ten years before the flood ; 
And you should, if you please, refuse 
Till the conversion of the Jews. 
• • • 

But at my back I alwavs hear 
Tim/s winged chariot hurrying near; 
And yonder all before us lie 
Deserts of vast eternity/ &c.*' 

" You must bring a better proof, Maye ; we all know 
he scribbles verses, and this may be only a poet's stray 
fancy." 

*' Yes ; if his lady-love was so reluctant, we should 
see him given to fits of abstraction and sickly melan- 
choly." 

The lines were restored to their owner's table, but 
Marvel was puzzled more than once by his friends 
asking him if he ever expected the Jews to be con- 
verted, or whether the willow flourished on the banks 
of the Humber. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

ALICE'S DIARY. — LINCOLN MINSTER AND ST. PAUL'S. 

1641. — May 12///. — Mr. Nye's preaching and visits 
please us more and more ; he called in this morning 
and talked with my father about the trial of Lord 
Strafford, which is over, and this very day his head — 
which has been so proudly lifted up above all others — 
must fall. Alack, poor soul ! The King has tried in 
vain to save him, condescending to entreat the Earl's 
life at his people's hands, and shedding tears over the 
hopeless condition of his favourite ; but what could 
tears avail when he signed the death-warrant, after all 
his promises to the Earl } Well may Sir Harry Vane 
say in his letter : " What confidence can be placed in 
a monarch that has broken his word, and abandoned 
his trusting friend in the hour of his greatest need ? " 
They say the Earl has borne himself bravely, and 
carried a noble presence before all England when 
arrayed against him. 

July yd. — I truly thought that I had penned the 
last note in my diary, for the day my Lord Strafford 
paid the penalty of his treason, I fell sick with fever, 
which all the apothecary's physic and Janet's wonderful 
mixtures seemed unable to allay, and my poor father 
was at his wits' end with anxiety and grief. While 
any hope remained I begged them to refrain from 
telling Andrew of my illness ; and now that I am 
recovering at last, I am thankful that he has been 
spared all solicitude. 

My strength has returned so slowly, father has 
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determined to take me up to London the end of this 
month. I dread the journey, lest I should fall ill 
again and die in some strange place ; but his heart is 
set upon going, so I make no objection. One thing 
reconciles me, and that is the probability of seeing 
Andrew on the way. I shall miss my kind nurses 
very much, for Dorothy and her mother have been 
with me night and day, and Aunt Lister has given us 
many proofs of her affection. The great coach is 
being repaired, and last week my father sent a mes- 
sage to Master Ralph, who is now in town, to procure 
a pleasant lodging in the healthiest part of the city. 
Janet is too old for such a journey, or I would urge 
her to go with us and leave Lucy behind, as the latter 
is so foolish I shall be in constant fear about her. 
She, silly wench, can think of nothing else, and asks 
so many childish questions that I am well-nigh sick- 
ened of the name of London. 

July 20th, — ^We start to-morrow for the south. To 
my relief and joy Dorothy is going with us. Dame 
Crowle says it will be a good opportunity for giving 
her faithful Dolly a holiday. Andrew is to meet us 
at Lincoln, which thought makes my heart sing all 
the day. 

Sir Jacob Astley and Captain Legg rode into the 
town to day, being sent by the King's orders to dis- 
charge the extra troops quartered here ; this gives 
great satisfaction to the townsfolk. The Earl of 
Northumberland and Lord Conway are expected in a 
few days, when Sir Thomas Glenham will deliver up 
the keys of Hull to the Mayor at the gates, and will 
himself return to town. We hear also that the artil- 
lery and ammunition that were sent to the camp at 
York will soon be brought back again to the King's 
magazine. Now I must to bed, for this day has been 
a busy one ; we are laden with so many letters and 
commissions for our friends that my head is giddy 
with trying to remember names and places. 
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At tlte sign of tJieBlne Boar^ Holbom, August i$t/t, 
—By good mercy we are safely here ; but what a 
journey ! My bones still ache from the shaking day 
after day on those rough roads ; and so many delays 
did we have that I feared we should never see this 
famous city. Instead of leaving home early in the 
mcming, it was full noon before our coach and horses 
were got into the boat and ready to cross the river to 
Barton. We followed in another boat with our bag- 
gage and servants, and by the time we were landed it 
was too late to go further that night ; so we slept at 
the inn and were up before daybreak. At one or two 
places we had to wait hours for fresh horses, and then 
in the middle of a stage the badness of the roads 
stopped us, until our men had cleared away the stones ; 
then the coach would break down, and we had to sit 
on the wayside until it was mended. Dolly and I 
amused ourselves with looking at the places we passed 
through, and observing everything that was different 
from home. We came in sight of Lincoln one even- 
ing as the sun was setting, and father laughed to see 
us clap our hands when we beheld the cathedral, set 
like a crown on the hill. But in the midst of our rap- 
tures one of the wheels came off the coach and we 
were thrown together into one corner. On getting out 
we found ourselves still four miles away from Lincoln, 
and it was evident that the wheel could not be mended 
without help from the city. It only remained for us 
to walk there, Lucy and Simon following us with the 
most valuable bags and the other servants staying 
until we could send them assistance. But at the end 
of the third mile I could not go a step more, and 
father and Dolly were in great perplexity ; for myself, 
I was so faint I would fain have laid down in a ditch, 
or an5nvhere. However, father went back and fetched 
one of the coach horses, upon which I was mounted, 
softer a fashion ; and so we came into Lincoln just 
when all honest people were getting to bed. 
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We knocked at the door of an inn at the foot of the 
hill ; but the landlord said he could only accommo- 
date two more travellers, his chambers being nearly 
full So we were constrained to mount up a narrow 
street — ^so steep that I had to cling round the neck of 
my beast to prevent slipping over his taiL Father 
carried me into the inn, and up to my room, which I 
did not leave until the afternoon of the next day. 

As we were taking supper the next evening, I heard 
a voice that made my heart beat so that I could not 
speak. 

" There is Andrew ! " cried father, and he went out 
to fetch him to our room. When he came in his dear 
face was beaming ; but directly he set his eyes upon 
me he looked surprised and concerned. I did not 
think before that I was so much changed. 

" You have been ill, and did not tell me," said he, 
reproachfully. "This was hardly fair. Colonel Lister; 
no slight ailment would have made Alice so white and 
thin." 

" Father must not be blamed,** returned I ; "it was 
but to spare you that I bade them say nothing of the 
fever.'* 

" I have the will but not the heart to chide you, 
dear Alice ; my mind rather misgave me when 1 1^- 
ceived a packet from Ann and not a line from you/ 
When we were alone Andrew made me promise never 
to conceal anything from him again, though it might 
save him a thousand fears. 

The following morning we all went to the cathedral. 
It is much grander and larger than Beverley Minster, 
and a feeling of awe came over us as we stood before 
this glorious building, the work of hands that centuries 
since have crumbled into dust. We spoke no word to 
each other as we entered by a little door, and slowly 
walked up and down the long aisles. We tried to 
hush our footsteps, for it seemed as if we should dis- 
turb the silent devotions of the church itself. The 
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whole place wears an air of perpetual supplication, 
with countless hands uplifted ; everything points up- 
wards, from the loftiest arch to the tiniest pinnacles 
on the tombs and stalls. We had wandered into the 
choir, admired the rich carving there and the sculp- 
tured angels with their instruments of praise, and we 
were again in the western part of the cathedral, in 
one of the side chapels, when a strain of music rose, 
then softly died away, seeming to melt into the very 
arches over our heads. I could almost have persuaded 
myself that the delicious tones came from the angel's 
harps in the choir. In a few moments the music came 
again, fuller, and mingled with human voices. 

"How heavenly!" I whispered to Andrew, who 
was listening with rapt attention. His brown eyes 
were sweet and dreamy as he turned to me with a 
tender smile (how his gentle, penetrating looks make 
my heart almost ache and throb with happiness!). 
Stealing my hand, he gave tongue to thoughts that 
had taken the same direction as my own — only his 
flights are ever higher. 

"They are beginning morning service ; it does, in- 
deed, sound heavenly. I cannot think, dear love, that 
music dies away for ever — everything that is beautiful 
must be immortal ; it seems to me that though it 
vanish or sink into slumber for ages, beauty will here- 
after awake and reappear. Look at these stones that 
for several hundred years have been wrapped round 
and steeped with music, some day, or perhaps in some 
silent midnight hour, they will overflow ; and from 
these stony lips there will issue more seraphic tones 
than ever traveller heard at sunrise in the desert from 
great Memnon. The harmonies, so long frozen up, 
will burst forth ; perhaps at first stealing and trickling 
over the silence, until the silvery streams unite into 
one mighty sea, every wave a long-forgotten psalm ; 
and this atmosphere of prayer will become charged 
with songs of praise." He said much more that I 
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would I could remember ; the divine sounds rising 
and falling in the distant choir seemed to wake up the 
poetry within him ; happily the poetry does not sleep 
so profoundly as the music does in these stones. I 
sighed involuntarily. Andrew drew me closer to his 
side. " Hark ! " said he, " it is as if one was opening 
and shutting the door of heaven, and letting escape to 
this sorrowful world a few drops of its superabundant * 
melody and comfort Your frail looks remind me 
how very near you have been to this door ; and you 
sigh, my Alice, as if the vision you had of Paradise 
set you longing after its brightness and joy. Did you 
not think all that time how desolate I should have 
been ? Do you understand, sweet one, how my life is 
bound up in yours } " 

" I did think of you, dear Andrew," I murmured 
" I am not tired of life yet While you live a/I my 
heaven will not lie the other side of the grave. That 
was a sigh of deep content, and not of regret This 
music makes me sad, it is true ; all real music does ; 
but it is a sadness that has no bitterness in it Just 
look at Dolly's happy, shining face ; she is taking in 
all the delightsomeness of sights and sounds." 

" Yes," replied Andrew. " Mistress Dorothy will 
take the good there is in the world and heartily enjoy 
it, and won't create any imaginary troubles. But your 
father is beckoning to us, and your friend is smiling 
archly at our love-making. Yes, Mistress Dolly, we 
admit the charge." 

" What charge ? " asked she. 

" Your eyes revealed your thoughts just then. Ah ! 
good Mistress Dolly, can't you clip Time's wings for 
me to-day i He seems envious of my bliss, and is 
giving only thirty minutes to my hour." 

Dolly blushed prettily, and said she did not think 
her eyes were such tell-tales. 

" I suppose old Time has never been in love, or he 
would have more pity," said father, laughing. "It 
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wants a stronger hand than Cupid's to hold him back. 
But happily ' Love's not Time's fool ! ' True Love 
scorns Time and talks about Eternity." 

I was relieved when Andrew proposed that we 
should go into the transept gallery. From that point 
we found fresh beauties to admire. There were new 
effects of light and shade to be seen from every part 
of the cathedral ; but indeed we could not sufficiently 
praise the splendour of the building both within and 
without. Near the cathedral yard we noticed two 
fine gateways and the Bishop's palace. Father says 
the Bishop is a wily old man, and one of the King's 
bad advisers. He was then in London, on business 
for the Court 

We bade dear Andrew farewell at Newark ; but I 
shall always think of our brief visit to Lincoln as a 
most sunny spot in my life. At Newark father learned 
from an acquaintance of his that the King had already 
set out for the North. He said that the King's best 
friends were adverse to this journey to Scotland, but 
his Majesty is bent upon trying the loyalty of his 
subjects beyond the Border. 

The rest of our own journey was full of adventures, 
and some of them had like to have proved dangerous, 
for the roads are so beset with thieves. Sometimes 
we had to go miles out of our way to escape being 
robbed, or perhaps murdered ; and at each town my 
father hired three men to ride armed beside our coach. 
We were, however, preserved from every ill,only father 
regretted the loss of time. It took us thirteen days to 
get to London. He says he shall not promise to 
bring me here often. 

Ralph was waiting our arrival at the Woolsey Arms 
In Highgate. For two or three days past he had been 
looking for us, and thought surely we had fallen into 
the hands of highwaymen. He told us that there 
were some pleasant rooms to be had at Chelsea, but 
if we preferred to remain in the city we could have 
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comfortable chambers at the Blue Boar in Holborn. 
I saw my father wanted to be near his friends, with 
whom he had much business to transact, and I, too, 
wished to see something of city life ; so we drove to 
the Blue Boar, and find ourselves well content with 
our lodgment I perceive no change in Master Ralph's 
behaviour, so suppose he either has not heard of my 
betrothal, or Kate was wrong in leading me to think 
it was any matter of concern to him. He is more 
solicitous about my comfort than Andrew would care 
to see ; but what can I do otherwise than I have ever 
done, which is to treat him with indifference ? Father 
might acquaint him with the news ; but he is much occu- 
pied with more weighty matters. Many gentlemen have 
called to see him, all looking serious and anxious, and 
everyone seems engrossed with the changes in Parlia- 
ment Sir Harry Vane has been, and kindly offered 
us the loan of his barge to take an airing up the 
Thames. He is too busy, he says, to allow himself 
any indulgences. His lady is in town, but she is 
quite willing to deny herself his company so that his 
country may be better served. Mr. Pelham also soon 
found us out, and brought with him Mr, Selden— a 
very learned gentleman, tall and thin in figure, dressed 
in black with a plain linen collar. Ralph says that 
this severe simplicity in dress is becoming a badge of 
the Puritan party. Mr. Selden has a beautiful, still 
face — so calm that it rests one to look at him. 

Dolly and I find abundant entertainment both in 
the inn and abroad in the streets. Every day we go 
to see some wonder or other, for even the shops are 
a marvellous sight ; but father and Ralph always 
accompany us armed, for the students of the Temple 
and the apprentices are constantly at warfare, and 
thieves are very numerous. This morning we went 
to St Paul's — a fine, grand place ; but it does not 
please me so well as the cathedral on Lincoln's hill 
partly because the church is used for such unholy 
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purposes. People were buying and selling mer- 
chandise even while the service was going on in 
another part, and all the music was spoiled by my 
hearing a man swear ; so that I was glad to be out- 
side again. In St Paul's Churchyard Ralph was 
addressed by a very lively gentleman, whom he pre- 
sented to us as " Harry Marten." 

"Where are you going } " asked Mr. Marten. 

''Ask these ladies that question," said Ralph; 
"we are theirs to command, are we not, Colonel } " 

"Ay, ay," replied father ; **but our lasses are not 
well suited this morning — they are disappointed with 
your great St Paul's." 

" The church is well enough, father," said I. " Tis 
tlie profane people that spoil everything." 

"Well, I am no saint," said Mr. Marten ; "but I 
declare 'tis an indecent custom to turn churches into 
markets, or into lounges for idle folks. What cay 
you now to a turn on the bridge ? " 

We all agreed, for the great heat of the day made 
us glad to be near the river, only the sight of so many 
heads over the gateway sickens me, and to-day the 
smell was worse than ever. Mr. Marten walked beside 
us, and I liked his company very much, the wit r.nd 
humour that sparkled in nearly every sentence so 
frequently reminded me of Andrew that I was well 
pleased to be only a listener. On passing a mercer's 
window on the bridge — where a dark blue taffeta was 
displayed, Mr. Marten asked if I did not greatly 
admire it, and if I had not been enchanted with the 
London fashions. I felt half vexed at perceiving 
that he looked upon me as a stupid country maid, 
that had no ideas beyond the fit of a gown, and per- 
haps unable to appreciate his rare talent for conver- 
sation. Maybe father thought the same, for he 
quickly replied, " Alice is more given to studying the 
shape and colour of other folks' minds than the shade 
and quality of her next new gown." 

10 
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Mr. Marten would have had me talk to him then ; 
but after that measurement I was less disposed 
to converse than before. But Dolly was in a friendly 
mood ; and if not acquainted with London life, has 
much good sense, which methinks is not over plenti- 
ful even in this great place. Our new acquaintance 
seemed to know nearly every person of consequence 
whom we met, to judge by the frequent doffing of 
his hat The ladies smiled graciously upon him from 
their coaches, some waving their fans or kissing the 
tips of their embroidered gloves. Ralph says that 
Mr. Marten is not now received at Court, but that he 
is still a great favourite with the royal party, except 
the King and some of his warmest adherents. He 
knew all the Court news, and the gossip too, I fancy. 

•* There goes the Lady Ann Carr," said he speaking 
of a lovely woman who had just returned his saluta- 
tion. " Last week she was betrothed to the Earl of 
Bedford. She is the daughter of that guilty. Countess 
of Somerset Lady Ann was born in the Tower, and 
to this day, I verily believe, does not know for what 
crime her father and mother were imprisoned. No 
one would have the cruelty to tell her, for a purer- 
minded maiden never breathed. Ah ! there is the 
Countess of Derby, a queenly dame ; she distributes 
her smiles as if they were diamonds and would confer 
lasting honour upon the receiver. But she has a good 
heart, and is a warm and faithful friend ; the King 
hasn't a braver or more devoted subject than Charlotte 
de Tremouille." In this way he commented on his 
acquaintances, and often in such a manner that we 
could not but remember his words if we ever saw 
those persons again, or heard but their names. At 
the gate father hired a coach to take us back to the 
" Blue Boar," Mr. Marten bidding us a fair ride, and 
taking his way to Westminster. 

Two gentlemen met us at the door of the inn, who 
had been asking for Colonel Lister and were just tell- 
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ing the servant they would come again before sundown. 
They were directly closeted in father's private room. 

•* Who can they be, Dolly ? " said I, when we had 
waited some time for dinner. 

"I can't divine," replied she ; "we want Mr. Marten 
here to tell us their pedigree and c!raw us their 
characters. Their business is important to keep your 
father so long from his meat Let us go out into the 
gallery and see the folks come in." 

" Nay; I must appease my hunger by trying these 
cutlets," said I ; so after proving them to be very 
palatable, we went and looked over into the yard 
bdow where something is generally going forward, 
but at that particular time there was a drowsy lull in 
the house and yard. A stable-boy was sweeping the 
stones, and a man was washing the mire from a 
chariot that had come in this morning, and two bar- 
maids were standing at the taproom door talking to a 
soldier on horseback. As we were noticing their 
coarse, but pretty faces, and their coquettish airs, a 
quick sound of horses* feet rung through the archway, 
and a man rode at full speed into the yard. He reined 
in the animal so suddenly that it started back a 
moment, and then fell down headlong upon the stones. 
The man had leaped off as he drew rein, and so 
escaped injury ; but he leaned breathless against the 
wall unable to utter a word. His entrance had 
startled the lazy servants into sudden activity ; they 
gathered round the prostrate beast that lay gasping 
on the ground covered with foam and dust, and beset 
his rider with questions. The latter soon recovered 
himself, and I heard him say something about Ireland, 
so we judged he had come from that country with 
letters for the Parliament. Without waiting even to 
quench his thirst the messenger left his steed to be 
taken care of, and instantly disappeared. The poor 
horse died of fatigue, I believe, but we did not stay 
longer in the gallery, for I heard my father calling us. 

10—2 
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The strangers were taking their leave at last 
** Where have you been, lasses ? " said father. " Mis- 
tress Dorothy Crowle, you have heard of Master Pym, 
and you, sir, will know Dorothy's worthy father by 
report. This is Alice, my only child." 

Mr. Pym, a grave gentleman getting into years, 
stroked my cheek, and asked " if no roses grew near 
the Humber 1 " His friend, whom I afterwards 
learned was Mr. Hampden, said, " There is a proverb 
here that * all ill comes from the North,' but ye three 
specimens of Northern manhood and maidenhood 
may henceforth give that proverb the lie. You must 
teach these conceited London folks that as fair flowere 
grow in country gardens as in their hotbeds. This is 
not a pleasant time to see the city, ladies ; there are 
such continual tumults and outbreaks amongst the 
people, and the Court is away at present" 

** My daughter has been sick ; we came more for 
change of air," said father, " than to see sights, and at 
no time is she much disposed for sports or junket- 
ings : nor is Dolly either." 

** Well, Colonel, the troubles that have been 
gathering for the last few years are enough to stay 
all merry-makings," replied Mr. Pym. " It is no use 
Christian men emigrating, or talking any longer of 
forbearance and submission to the powers that be ; 
let them stay and help to build up the broken walls 
of the Constitution ; it is time to awake and with- 
stand those who would enslave our country and our 
souls too." 

" There are many in our town that are of your 
opinion, Mr. Pym," replied my father ; " and we are 
ready to uphold the Parliament at all hazards, as long 
as its members labour with single hearts for the good 
of the nation." 

" You have sent two honest men to our Assembly 
as your mouthpiece," said Mr. Hampden ; " you must 
support their resolutions, for Harry Vane has the 
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foresight of a prophet ; never fear to follow where he 
leads. Pym, the day is going, our friend knows our 
wishes, and we are wiser for his counsels." 

Father tells us that Mr. Hampden is going to Scot- 
land with the commission appointed to attend the 
King ; a rather unwelcome post, as the real intent is 
to watch his Majesty's proceedings and those of cer- 
tain disaffected noblemen beyond the Border. Ralph 
is a great admirer of Mr. Hampden, and says that 
even his greatest opponents speak less bitterly of him 
than any of his party. Nothing can exceed the 
courteousness of his manners, and in his countenance 
there is such a happy blending of strength and gentle- 
ness. 

August 17th, — To-day we went up the Thames, a 
most lovely sail. The barge was fitted up in elegant 
style, and Sir Harry had ordered a repast to be served 
to us while on the river. 

It is reported privately that a rebellion has broken 
out in Ireland. Doubtless the man who rode into the 
yard the other day was the bringer of this news. 

September gth, — The Parliament adjourned this day 
for a brief repose, to meet again next month. Father 
talks of returning to Hull, and Dolly and I say, " By 
all means ; " we are sighing for home and a quieter life 
than we lead here at the " Blue Boar." I shall also be 
free from Ralph's kindly-meant persecutions. He has 
recently entered the army, and cannot obtain leave of 
absence, for which I am not grieved. I hope we shall 
bid London good-bye next week, or the days will be 
so short that this journey will either be longer or more 
perilous than our last 



CHAPTER XV. 

A LONG FAREWELL. 

*' For summer and his pleasures wait on thee, 
And, thou away, the very birds are mute.** 

— Shakespeaw. 

The house m High Street where Sir John Lister 
lived, and where King Charles I. slept and feasted, is 
still standing and in good preservation, though more 
noticeable for its antiquity than for architectural 
beauty. It has a low, square tower in the centre, and 
until lately the rooms were very rich in carved wood- 
work.* The garden in front, where rank weeds now 
thrive unmolested, used to bloom with flowers in Dame 
Lister's reign, and no dwelling in Hull was better 
ordered than hers, and none so sumptuously furnished. 

She sat spinning one morning in her parlour, soon 
after Alice's return from London, but the wheel ^'as 
turning slowly, for all her attention was directed to- 
wards her son William, who stood beside her booted 
and spurred, playing with his riding whip. ^ 

" Thou art going again very soon to Winestead, 
said the dame. "Old Lady Hildyard must have 
taken thy fancy amazingly, Will, to make thee so 
anxious after her health ! " 

Will laughed, but he seemed embarrassed. 

" Why, mother, you don't suppose she is the guiding 
star to Winestead? I thought you would have 
guessed before now that my visits were to Mistress 
Katherine, You want a daughter and often wish that 

* In this century the mansion has become an object of incressf^ 
interest, from its having been the residence — and, as some assert, ^ 
birthplace — of William Wilberforoe. 
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I would many. You have nought against this maiden, 
have you, mother ? " 

" Nay ; Mistress Kate is as comely a lass as any I 
have seen, and a rare match for a son of mine ; but I 
had other hopes, as thou knowest, and it is not so easy 
to set another in hci* place." 

" Right well do I know, mother ; and I may have 
been fool enough to have hoped myself; but 'tis use- 
less now to lament over that" 

" I don't see cause for calling thyself a fool, Will, 
ha\nng as fair a right as others to expect success — 
ay, and fairer. Why, thou art aiming higher now ! " 

"Yes, in the world s view ; but you and I see more 
than the world does. However, I do not mean to be 
miserable for life because I can't just have my own 
way. I find myself very happy in Kate Hildyard's 
company, and I am going to ask Sir Guy's leave to 
woo her. You will wish me good speed to-day, will 
you not, dear mother ? " 
^ Is the maiden well disposed } " asked the dame. 
** I have no reason to think otherwise ; but I am 
resolved to know before this day is over. I may say 
that my mother will find a place for her in her kind 
heart, may I not } " asked Will, coaxingly, and laying 
his hand on her wheel. 

" Better leave the lady to find out the state of my 
heart herself ; she shall not lack a welcome when she 
comes." 

" Thank you, mother. Now I shall go with a bolder 
face, knowing that you wish well to my suit." 

He kissed the dame affectionately, and left her to 
her spinning. 

The evening saw him riding back in triumph, for 
he had found Sir Guy and the lady both propitious. 

Many people wondered greatly at the match, 
knowing the pride of the Hildyards, and Kate herself 
was surprised to feel her prejudices melting ; but she 
had given her heart to Will Lister before she knew it 
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and being too noble ever to marry for aught but love, 
and having Ralph's full approval, she gave no thought 
t ) what folks might say or think. When asked, she 
f.-ankly told her grandfather that she loved the young 
knight, and with his consent would accept his hand. 
The ever-indulgent Sir Guy made no difficulty, if 
Kate was happy and Ralph looked with favour on 
her choice, these were considerations outweighing any 
amount of family pride and ambition. As soon as 
Kate had discovered something of her feelings for 
Will, she had made Ralph her confidant, repo* 
ing the same trust in him as had always been 
placed in herself. Of hfe sympathy she felt quite 
sure, but of his opinion she had felt doubtful 
when she first wrote to him on the subject But the 
first days of Will's courtship were clouded over by the 
death of Lady Hildyard, who had been failing for 
some time, but whose end no one thought was so near. 
At Kate's earnest entreaty Alice spent a week with 
her during the month of September, and many were 
the confidences the two maidens exchanged. Alice 
felt some little disappointment when she found that 
Dolly had been entirely overlooked, but she was soon 
reconciled when she remembered that she would now 
have two dear friends living near to her, and on the 
whole perhaps Kate's bright ways would better suit 
her aunt and Will than Dolly's sober manners. On 
the other hand, Kate was deeply mortified and grieved 
when she first heard of Alice's betrothal, and many 
bitter things did Ralph write to his sister concerning 
Andrew Marvel ; but it was impossible to cherish re- 
sentment in sight of Alice's radiantly-happy face, and 
Kate was only thankful — for her brother's sake — that 
his duties still kept him in London. When she looked 
at her grandfather she wished Ralph was back, for 
poor Sir Guy was quite bowed down by the death 
of his wife, and needed some one to relieve him from 
the responsibilities of a large estate; he ui^ed his 
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grandson, at all costs, to release himself, but it was a 
critical time, and Ralph could only promise to resign 
bis commission as soon as possible. 

And now another change was pending, which no 
one had foreseen. Early in October, Mrs. Skinner, 
the mother of the young lady who was drowned with 
the elder Mr. Marvel, sent for Andrew to come and 
see her. Since the death of her daughter, she had 
never left her room, and now she felt herself to be 
very near another world. To Andrew's father she 
had been much attached, and having no child, she 
desired that her small property should belong to his 
son ; but the bequest was made on one condition — 
viz., that Andrew should travel on the Continent for 
at least one year after he left Cambridge, to perfect 
himself in foreign languages. In doing this the good 
lady thought she was carrying out her deceased 
friend's wishes. 

Andrew was dismayed, for he was just about this 
time leaving college ; but, after taking counsel with 
his friends, he accepted the condition, and the pro- 
perty was willed to him. Three days afterwards Mrs. 
Skinner breathed her last, and Alice was startled out 
of her bright dreams by the prospect of a parting. 

" If I must go, it were well to go directly, that I 
may the sooner be here again," said Andrew, and 
although Alice would like to have suggested- the 
spring-time as a more fitting season for travelling, and 
though Ann was inconsolable with grief, the decision 
was left to the Colonel. 

" You had better go at once," he said to Andrew. 
"A more perfect knowledge of foreign tongues will 
help to better your fortunes. At present, the country 
IS in a restless, changing state, not auspicious for set- 
ling out in life. In a year there may be great altera- 
tions, and you may find a fair field for your talents 
and energies, and you may the sooner claim your 
bride." The Colonel did not think it necessary to 
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utter all his own dark forebodings for the future— he 
honestly gave the best advice he had to give ; but 
better far had he bade Marvel fling Mrs. Skinner's 
legacy into the Humber than have sent him from 
England at such a time. 

It seemed a terrible thing to Alice for Andrew to 
go so far away, encountering a thousand dangers by 
3ea and land, living amongst strangers, with long 
months together when she would hear no tidings of 
him. To a maiden living in the seventeenth century, 
in a northern town, travelling was a very formidable 
affair. To Andrew the journey itself, and the pro- 
spect of enlarging his knowledge and experience by 
intercourse with foreigners, was pleasant enough ; but 
to leave Alice now in the first blush of their happi- 
ness, to forego all those pleasant winter days and 
evenings in the dear old library, those delightful 
readings of Spenser, Sydney, and VVill Shakespeare, 
with the long and equally poetic interludes of con- 
verse or eloquent silence ; to forego one entire 
summer, with its sweet rambles, its rides across the 
country, down the shady green glades of Beverley 
Woods, or, dismounting, to wander with echoing 
footsteps under the dim, grey avenues, the stony 
clusters of leaves, and fruit, and flowers of the stately 
Minster ; and to miss the careless loitering in the 
garden at eventide in the mysterious twilight 1 He 
might see fairer lands, the favourite haunts of Nature 
where she emptied her abundant lap, while tossing her 
riches with a more sparing hand to his far northern 
home ; he might stand beneath the great St Peter's of 
old Rome ; he might gaze upon the scenes of stories 
that had stirred his soul ; but, if half his heart was 
absent — if all the while he was casting anxious back- 
ward glances — if he could not see these things 
through Alice's eyes — more than half their charm 
would be lost. Was he not leaving far greater plea- 
sures at home than any he could find abroad ? 
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A week or hvo was spent in necessary preparations, 
and by the end of October Andrew was ready to 
depart, hoping to spend the winter in Italy. 

Into the history of these last few days we cannot 
pry too curiously. We know that they were sweet as 
well as bitter days — sacred, if very sad ; that tears 
and sighs were more frequent than smiles — though 
these were not entirely absent — and that vows were 
renewed and promises reiterated. And Time, that in 
the days to come they would chide for his slow and 
leaden march, now seemed to have swifter wings 
than ever, so quickly did he bring the day when the 
last word was spoken, the last loving look exchanged, 
the last kiss given and received. Then Alice, poor 
maid 1 was left to weep ; while Andrew took his way 
with all speed for London, from which port he set sail 
for Fraoce. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

ALICE'S DIARY.— A SPY IN THE TOWK. 

December 2\st, 1641. — I fear that I am growing im- 
patient and ungrateful, too ready to overlook all the 
mercies of my lot, too quick to recognise whatever is 
unpleasing. I have had one small letter from 
Andrew, written just before he sailed ; it was en- 
trusted to Sir Harry Vane, who could not forward it 
until this week. But what strange news Sir Harry's 
own letter conveyed, of a long debate, which lasted 
eighteen hours in the House of Commons, concerning 
a petition of remonstrance to the King. His Majesty . 
has returned from Scotland, and is at Hampton Court 
The debate was very violent, " and truly," says our 
friend, " some present had come to blows but for Mr. 
Hampden's calm and sagacious speech ; it was well 
the motion was carried, for Mr. Cromwell declared to 
Lord Falkland as we left the House that unless it had 
been so, he would have sold all and gone to America." 
Sir Harry has before spoken of this Mr. Cromwell, 
and says that there is more in him than those Mem- 
bers imagine, who are so sarcastic over his slovenly 
toilet, and the ill-shape of his garments. 

There is nothing talked of now but the disputes 
between the King and the House ; and, even in our 
own town, there is much excitement and difference of 
opinion, some siding with the King, and others with 
the Parliament There is also a great outcry against 
the bishops, and there are almost daily riots in 
London. I am glad my father is at home ; I should 
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be in constant fear, though he says that is not a word 
for a soldier's daughter to speak. 

Aunt Lister is well pleased with Will's choice of a 
wife, and hopes the marriage may not be long delayed. 
I once hoped that Will would have proposed to 
Dorothy, but now I think that she would not have 
listened to such a thing ; so it has been all for the 
best. 

December 22nd. — To-day there has been some dis- 
turbance at the Town Hall. A gentleman presented 
himself before the Mayor with letters from the King, 
and calling himself Sir John Savage. No one recog- 
nised him in the council, until my father coming in, 
and, having seen him in York and London, innocently 
addressed him as " my lord." 

" This is Sir John Savage," said Master Barnard. 

'* Your pardon," replied father, who, 'on seeing the 
royal seal, guessed that all was not open and fair, 
** but I am well acquainted with the person of the 
Earl of Newcastle." Whereupon there was a great 
exclaiming, until the Mayor obtained silence, and the 
Earl acknowledged that for certain reasons he had 
thought it wise to conceal his identity; he prayed 
the council to excuse the deceit he had practised, 
since it had arisen from no unworthy motive. But 
this secrecy and the purport of the letters he had 
brought created considerable uneasiness in the minds 
of all present, for, though his Majesty used many 
flattering terms for his people in Hull, he com- 
wianded that the keys of the ports, magazines, and 
blockhouses be instantly delivered to this said Earl. 
After his lordship had withdrawn, my father says 
there was a warm discussion ; some would have com- 
plied with the King's request, but the Mayor and a 
large majority of the members, knowing the wishes of 
Parliament and that another governor had been 
chosen, determined to wait for further directions from 
Londoa By my father's advice, cousin Will invite^ 
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the Earl to accept of his hospitality until the coundl 
had framed a fitting reply to the King, and as Will's 
guest he will have very little chance of disaflfecting the 
minds of the people against the Parliament 

December 27/A.— To all serious persons this has been ' 
a very solemn Christmas. How earnestly did Mr. 
Nye pray for " peace and goodwill," and how little j 
we seem likely to enjoy of either. Kate, I know, will 
be feeling very downcast, remembering last year's 
happy gathering, when her grandmother was in her 
place amongst them and seemed likely to live for 
years. Will says that Sir Guy is sadly altered, and 
wanders about the house as if ever in search of his 
wife, so that at last Kate has written to persuade 
Ralph to return. 

The Earl of Newcastle is still in Hull, waiting to 
receive the keys which the Parliament have requested 
may be delivered to Sir John Hotham. Master 
Barnard, who wishes to preserve unity in the town, 
has sent a petition to the King, beseeching him to 
settle the matter agreeably with the House ; but we 
are already divided, especially since Captain Legge 
came, and exerted himself to form a party to support 
the Earl. 

January ^tk, 1642. — ^Yesterday morning poor Sir 
Guy Hildyard was found dead in his bed, " from excess 
of grief," says the apothecary ; but " from a broken 
heart," would say the poet. Kate was indeed thankful 
that Ralph had arrived two days before and knew his 
grandfather's last wishes. 

Will's courtship has been rather a gloomy one, and 
at present I am not in a much brighter case myself, 
having had no tidings of my betrothed since he left 
the English shore. 

January litk — The Earl and Captain Legge have 
been summoned to Westminster, to the relief of the 
Mayor and his supporters, who foresaw difficulties by 
their continuance here ; and Will is not sorry to be 
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rid of his guest Some who had at first countenanced 
the Earl, forsook his cause when they heard a rumour 
that the King had charged six Members of Parlia- 
ment with high treason. Father was greatly incensed, 
for the names of Mr. Pym and Mr. Hampden were 
amongst the number — two of the most upright and 
godly gentlemen in the kingdom. It is said that the 
Queen advised his Majesty to take this step. If so, 
it is useless to think of separating him from bad 
advisers. 'Tis a sore pity that one whom he loves so 
fondly — and whom he fears also— should influence 
him to his undoubted loss and damage. A letter from 
Sir Harry Vane has caused quite a commotion to-day, 
for he plainly affirms that the King is in treaty with . 
foreign powers to subdue the country. The town is 
being secured and the bulwarks repaired, and all sus- 
picious houses have been searched. In a private 
epistle to my father Sir Harry refers to the impeach- 
ment of the Members. Says he, " Lady Carlisle 
reports that the Queen urged his Majesty to go and 
arrest them in person, saying, * Go, you coward, and 
pull the rogues out by the ears, or never see me more.*" 
Her ladyship), who fears neither man nor woman, 
would have remonstrated, but just now she is out of 
favour with the Queen. However, being a friend of 
Mr. Pym's, she immediately sent to warn him of his 
danger, and so the Members all escaped. 

January i^tk, — To-day Sir John Hotham, with his 
son and 800 soldiers, came to the gates ; but the 
Mayor had notice of their approach and ordered that 
they should be refused admittance, declaring that if 
they did not retire they should be treated as enemies. 
As they had been sent by order of Parliament, my 
father advised their reception ; but there being many 
friends to the King in the town, and some amongst 
the aldermen, it was voted that the Mayor should 
continue to be the governor. 
January 28/A. — The town is full of soldiers, and a3 
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closely guarded as if we were expecting a siege. How 
will all this end ? Sir John and his forces were 
admitted by order of the House, the Mayor and his 
friends finding themselves exposed to the charge of 
treason if they refused. The gates were quickly 
thrown open when Master Barnard heard that threat. 
Ralph (now Sir Ralph) has been appointed lieutenaat 
to one of the Yorkshire train bands, and is to bring his 
troops to Hull shortly. 

February I2t/t. — Sir Ralph and his men are quar- 
tered in the Manor Palace, and he sleeps in the rootn 
where he was born ; but the palace is not a fit place 
for his sister to live in, and Aunt Lister is much dis- 
turbed at the thoughts of Kate's loneliness in that 
great Hall ; she does not see why the wedding need 
be deferred. Will is always uneasy, and no wonder, 
with such commotions in the country, and our own 
town looking like a fortress. 

February 18/A.— Ralph fetched Kate yesterday. 
She is to stay with us until her marriage, which is to 
be in about a month. Even had she not been so re- 
cently bereaved, such is the state of public affairs, no 
one would be inclined to make merry on this occasion. 
Her recent troubles have softened Kate ; she is much 
less haughty in manner, and I must say that this new 

! gentleness sits very becomingly upon her. The Queen 
s going to Holland with the Princess Mary, who is 
betrothed to the Prince of Orange. The King has 
withdrawn his charge against the Members, but the 
delivery of Hull into the hands of Sir John has 
mightily displeased him. 

I am weary with waiting and longing for a letter 
from Andrew. When Ann comes to lament to me 
over this long silence, I try to cheer her, and find 
abundant reasons for the delay ; but alas ! they do not 
suffice to allay my own fears. When Ralph first came 
he was very cold and distant towards me, but since 
Kate's arrival he has resumed something of his old 
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friendliness. They both go with us to hear Mr. Nye, 
as do some of Sir John's soldiers, so that the mean little 
room where we used to meet became too small and 
obliged us to hire a larger one in Dagger Lane. The 
ordering of wedding clothes has made Kate and me 
very busy, and Janet says she is glad that something is 
going to happen at last ; it seemeth to me that some- 
thing happens most days now, and it is a curious change 
from politics and threatened invasion, to the making 
of satin gowns, the sorting of piles of snowy linen, 
and the attorney's tedious details about marriage 
portions and dowries. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

WILL LISTER TAKES HOME A BRIDE. 

On the first day of March the Colonel's house in 
High Street put on its best appearance, for Kate was 
to be married that morning in the drawing-room. 
Only a small number of intimate friends had been 
invited, for Sir Guy Hildyard's recent death forbade 
any public display on this occasion. 

The Colonel, whose hair was silvering very fast, 
tried to banish, for one day at least, the signs of care 
from his still handsome face, and for that reason he 
avoided all conversation with Master Crowle before 
the ceremony, knowing it would soon turn on the 
present state of affairs, and betook himself to the side 
of Mistress Crowle the comeliest matron in Hull 
The bridegroom stood apart, listening for the coming 
footsteps ; his manners were shy but not without a 
certain dignity, and altogether Will was much im- 
proved in mind and body since we first met him. 
Dame Lister, flurried and nervous, praised the early 
spring flowers to Mr. Nye, who stood waiting in his 
gown and bands ; and round the hearth several others 
talked in low tones. 

The door opened at last and all eyes turned that 
way, as Sir Ralph, dressed in a suit of ruby velvet, 
slashed with white silk — with ruflfles and collar of the 
choicest lace — led in his sister, attired in a rich white 
satin gown. Her black hair— curling like her brother's 
and scarcely longer than his — almost hid her fair neck, 
and through the folds of her veil her dark eyes shone 
proudly as Sir William advanced to her side. Alice 
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and Dorothy, her maids, followed, also robed in white 
with knots of violets in their hair and bosoms. 

Alice tried to rejoice with Kate and to banish from 
her mind all thoughts of self; but how could she 
forget Andrew Marvel at such a moment, with every- 
thing to remind her of her vows ? And when they 
knelt down, the conviction came with overpowering 
force that he would never return, that she might wait 
and wait, but it would all be in vain ; and the solemn 
stillness of the room was broken by such a bitter sob, 
that Kate trembled as if an evil omen had been whis- 
pered in her ear. The Colonel glanced towards his dar- 
ling, and his own eyes moistened to see her crouching 
attitude and the convulsive clasp of her hands. But 
when they rose from their knees Alice had regained 
composure, and Ralph, who had not dared to look at 
her, was surprised to hear her wish Kate joy in her 
usual sweet, clear voice. But the bride was not so 
self-possessed ; the tears streamed down her cheeks 
as she embraced her friend, and said, "My joy will be 
full when I know that Alice is as happy as I am this 
day." Then her other friends pressed round with 
warm congratulations, and there was a confused 
murmur of cheerful talk until they adjourned to the 
dining-room, where the feast spread for them was 
worthy of Winestead Hall itself. 

A row up the river in Sir William's barge, which had 
been painted and cushioned anew, whiled away the 
afternoon, and early in the evening he led his new 
wife home ; Dame Lister taking up her abode with 
Alice for a few weeks that the bridal pair might 
spend their honeymoon alone. 

Not many days after the wedding Ralph called upon 
his sister, and found her, like a good housewife, sitting 
with her own maid at work. 

" I have come for a gossip. Dame Katherine," said 
he, significantly, and when Cicely was dismissed he 
asked, " Has Alice heard anything of Marvel ? " 

II — 2 
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" No ; have you ? " said Kate, eagerly. 

** Indeed, not I ; but I tell you, Kate, little cause as 
I have to wish that fellow any good, I would be glad 
to carry her some tidings of him. I can*t bear to see 
her with that patient look of endurance on her face 
I am wretched enough myself, but it is no consolation 
to know that she is equally miserable. Why docs he 
not write ? " 

** Now, Ralph, do be reasonable ; perhaps he has 
written and the letters have miscarried. You know- 
how unsettled everything is. I am grieved for Alice 
and for you too, dear brother; but we can do no- 
thing." 

''It was a strange time to leave England when 
timid women-folk want all the comfort they can get" 

"But it was the Colonel who advised him to go; 
and who could foresee all these troubles ? Alice sap 
her great comfort is in knowing that everything is 
done for the best She has made me believe that 
there is somewhat in religion ; I have heard plenty of 
fine talking about faith and being willing to trust 
when the dark days come, now I have seen one who 
can act better even than she can talk. When you told 
me that she was serious, I expected she would be 
always rebuking me for my folly and pride ; but never 
a word has she spoken, though she had an excellent 
opportunity that Sunday afternoon at Winestcad, 
when I made Will play at cards. I wished I had 
never asked him, but still I was not going to say I 
thought there was any harm in it ; so I went to her 
room, curious to hear what she would say. Instead of 
accusing me she began to lament and to say how hard 
she found it to do always what was right, and that 
she failed in something every day — and I know she 
meant what she said, too. If she had preached to me 
about my sins for an hour, it would not have done me 
half so much good as hearing her— dear little saint- 
complain of her weakness and cowardice. I went 
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away more humble than I had ever felt In my life 
before." 

"I always told you, Kate, that Alice would not 
oflTend you with her pious notions. I suppose Marvel 
is of the same mind about religion, and no doubt I 
shall appear a great reprobate in her eyes." 

^I think it pleases her that you go and hear 
Mr. Nye." 

" I greatly admire him, Kate ;^ and Alice cannot 
think now that I' go to win favour from her. I 
could never descend so low as to make religion a 
tool to gain a woman's smile. I. met Ann Marvel 
yesterday, and made free to ask her if she had 
heard from her brother. She looked as incensed 
as if I had insulted her;, and hardly deigned me 
a reply. I was more amused than vexed to see the 
child put on such airs." 

"Alice says that Ann- cannot endure being asked 
about Andrew, having nothing but the old doleful 
answer to give. You have not told me, Ralph, 
if there is anything new being talked of. Will 
went out to see the Colonel and has not come 
back yet" 

" I was at the King's Head just now, and heard 
Sir John's man say that his master had had letters 
from London. The King has left Canterbury, and it 
is supposed that he is thinking of coming to the 
North again. The Commons very much misdoubt 
the wisdom of allowing the Queen to go to Hol- 
land ; there are still so many rumours of foreign 
assistance being sent, that the King may defy his 
Parliament We are not at the end of our troubles 
yet, Kitty." 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

THE KING KNOCKS IN VAIN AT THE GATES OF HULL 

It was true that Charles had left Canterbury, and 
was at that very time stealing away towards the 
North, when the state of England, and especially of 
Ireland, rendered it most necessary that he should 
be near the seat of government 

The Queen, safely out of England, was bending her 
haughty spirit to conciliate the wealthy Dutch mer- 
chants, and pawning her jewels to raise money to 
assist her husband's despotic measures ; and while 
Charles continued to declare that he desired nothing 
so much as to satisfy his subjects, and to protect their 
privileges, he was aiming secretly to undermine the 
foundations of their dearest rights. He was so in- 
tensely satisfied with his own wisdom and judgment, 
that experience failed to teach him a single '^^^ 
He seemed to have a natural predilection for crooked 
ways and double meanings ; and, however becoming 
truth and honesty might be in private life, he did not 
seem to think it at all necessary to practise these virtues 
in dealing with the public. By a long course of deceit 
and falsehood, he was weaning the respect and love of 
his trusting people from his person and office. 

Believing that their worst fears were about to be 
realised, that a foreign army was shortly to land i^ 
Hull and join the Scotch royalists, it was most impor- 
tant for Parliament to secure that town and at once 
to possess themselves of its stores. It was the wish 
of the Commons that Sir John Hotham should ship 
these stores and send them to the Tower of London, 
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but before the order arrived the town had need itself 
of all the arms and ammunition that its magazine 
contained. 

Charles had also perceived the advantage it would 
give him to obtain a hold of this port, and, as we have 
seen, endeavoured to do this by stratagem ; but it 
was now in Hotham's hands, the man who had stood 
up before the Commons and declared, " Fall back ! 
fall edge ! he would carry out the wishes of the 
Parliament" 

The end of March found the King again in York, 
from which place he issued proclamations, and com- 
mands, and declarations, which were all nullified by 
the reading before Parliament of private letters, that 
showed the real mind and disposition of the King and 
his supporters. Clarendon says that the chief reason 
why Charles came down into Yorkshire was to seize 
upon the vast magazines of Hull ; and, though foiled 
in his first attempt, he still kept his eye upon the 
town. His next plan was so arranged that he could 
have felt no doubt of its success, but it was the most 
unfortunate step he had yet taken and was fatal to 
his interests. 

On the 22nd of April, amongst the crowd of country 
people flocking into Hull to attend the market, several 
gendemen passed in unnoticed. They loitered in the 
town seeming to observe everything, asking questions 
about the vessels lying in the river, and curious as to 
the strength of the bulwarks and the repairs going on ; 
and as these five or six gentlemen carried marks upon 
them of superior birth and breeding, their presence 
could not long be concealed from the authorities, who, 
since the Earl of Newcastle's visit, had felt a mistrust 
of strangers. 

The Mayor called upon Sir John Hotham, who had 
himself just received intelligence that six gentlemen 
were come — as they said — " to see the town." 
'^ I will soon know their real business, Master 
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Barnard, if it is to be discovered," said Sir John. "My 
son has spoken with them, and offered to show them 
into the Town Hall, and thither we will repair, if your 
worship approves." 

Directly Sir John set eyes on the strangers he un- 
covered,, and, with the utmost respect, bent the knee 
before the youngest of the party — a mere child. It 
was the Duke of York, who, with the regal air of the 
Stuarts, extended his hand graciously, first to Hotham, 
and then to the Mayor, who had quickly followed the 
Governor's example. The gentlemen with him were 
the King's nephew, the Prince Palatine, and the Lords 
Newport and Willoughby, with two other personages 
of distinction. 

" I am sorry that we did not know of the honour 
your Highness intended to confer on our poor town," 
said the Mayor, ** that we might have received your 
Highness with the respect befitting your royal birth." 
Then', after begging the Prince and his friends to accept 
of his hospitality that day, the Mayor showed them 
over the whole place ; and so soon as the illustrious 
titles of these strangers became known, a great multi- 
tude collected and followed them in their tour. The 
Governor invited them to dine with him the next day 
at the Trinity House, when the Guild would be cele- 
brating St. George's Day with a great feast Late that 
night an express arrived from London, commanding 
Sir John " to take care that no foreign ship entered the 
port without strict examination. That no English or 
other forces be suffered to enter but those already ap- 
pointed to be the garrison there ; by the wisdom and 
authority of both Houses of Parliament, as he should 
answer the contrary at his peril." This served to put 
Sir John still further on his guard, and an immense 
chain was drawn across the entrance to the river Hull. 
That same evening also, Mr. Pelham, one of the Mem 
bers for Hull, made his appearance. He well knew 
the minds of the rulers in Westminster, and had come 
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home at this important crisis by the advice of Sir 
Harry Vane, whose deep insight into the nature and 
character of other men led him to distrust Hotham. 
Early on the morning of St George's Day the King, 
with a train of several hundred of his servants, and 
many gentlemen of the county, rode out of York to 
follow up quickly his supposed advantage. Before 
noon he halted within four miles of Hull. Hotham 
and his distinguished visitors were just about to sit 
down to dinner, when Sir Lewis Davies was ushered 
into his presence, bringing the startling intelligence 
that his Majesty "intended that day to dine with 
him ; " " indeed," said Sir Lewis, " the King is already 
within sight of these walls,, accompanied by three 
hundred horse." 

The Governor was in a great fright, especially after 
the express he had received over night He instantly 
retired with Mr. Pelham and some other of his friends 
to consult what was to be dorre, and the dinner and 
the Prince were forgotten for awhile. 

"This is plainly a ruse," said Pelham ; " the King 
will obtain an immense advantage over the Parlia- 
ment if once he obtains possession of these stores, 
and of this port and fortress. Any one that respects 
the laws of England he looks upon as an opponent, 
if not as an enemy." 

" Tis tolerably certain now that his Majesty in- 
tends to use the sword to enforce obedience to his 
will/' remarked an alderman. 

Then Colonel Lister spoke. " Sir John Hotham 
was appointed by Parliament to keep this town, and 
swore to carry out the wishes of that assembly at all 
hazards. There is no other honourable way open to 
him but to shut the gates against this armed force." 

Hotham, who had a "perplexed understanding," was 
glad to have his duty so clearly set before him. " As 
Colonel Lister says, there is no alternative. I am 
driven to take this unpleasing course, and refuse the 
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request of our Sovereign. My instructions are plain, 
and, as 3'ou all know, were repeated last night in 
peremptory terms, and confirmed by Mr. Pelham." 

" His Majesty has before this tasted and approved 
of our good cheer," added the Colonel; "we are still 
ready to serve him with the best meats and wines we 
have in market or cellar." 

'* Yes, yes," said several ; " the King shall be heartily 
welcome, but not his soldiers." 

" With the present state of affairs, it were wiser 
perhaps if the King withdrew altogether," said Mr. 
Pelham, in which opinion the others all concurred ; 
and Sir William Lister was despatched to Charles, 
humbly " to decline his intended visit, since the 
Governor could not, without betraying the trust com- 
mitted to him, set open the gates to so great a train 
as he was at present attended with." 

Will Lister did not at all like his errand, and felt 
his heart quake a little as he delivered the ungracious 
message. He dared not lift his ty^s^ but he felt the 
frown on the King's face ; it was reflected on every 
countenance within hearing of his words. 

"What!" exclaimed Charles, in angry astonish- 
ment. " Does Sir John Hotham presume to refuse 
us admittance to our own town of Hull ! By St 
George, he shall repent his insolence I '* 

Will Lister was silent, standing with bent, un- 
covered head. 

" We are not ignorant," continued the King, still 
more wrathful, " we are not ignorant of the character 
of the man who has access to the ear of Sir John ; 
but we did not expect to see another Lister — so re- 
cently knighted by our hand — turn traitor." 

The young knight would have defended himself, 
but the King turned haughtily away to orderhis attend- 
ants to go forward ; so Will Lister returned with all 
speed to Hull and reported that his Majesty would be 
before the gates directly. The bridges were therefore 
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drawn up, the gates shut almost in the King's face, 
and the inhabitants ordered to keep in their houses 
until sunset ; the cannons were charged and the soldiers 
commanded to stand to their arms round the wall. 
The Governor, excusing himself from the banquet, 
which was at length served up, awaited the issue. 

When Charles arrived at the Beverley Gate,* he 
found everything prepared as for the reception of an 
enemy. His herald called for Sir John Hotham, who, 
appearing on the wall, was commanded by the King 
to admit his Sovereign. Hotham, with many protes- 
tations of continued loyalty, pleaded the order he had 
received from Parliament ; on which the King offered 
to enter with only twenty of his attendants, but this 
was refused. Charles then desired him to come and 
confer with him without the walls, but this proposal 
Hotham also declined. The parley lasted until four 
o'clock, his Majesty using threats and arguments to 
induce Hotham to open the gates ; in the meantime 
the Duke of York and his friends were suffered to 
leave the town and join the company without. The 
Mayor, who came to the wall, was quite ready to 
relent, especially when some very courteous words 
were addressed to him ; with a heavy heart he fell 
down upon his knees, with abundance of tears, and 
answered, " Ultra posse, non est esse." Many of the 
townspeople, too, seeing their King and the Prince 
of Wales like suppliants praying for admittance, 
b^an to waver. Some of them remembered how, 
three years before, they had gone half wild with joy 
at the sight of their monarch ; no words had been 
found obsequious enough in which to address him, 
or sufficiently laudatory for the description of his 
God-like qualities ; how he had condescended to 
accept and wear the " Hull favour," and had so praised 
his "royal town." For a moment they forgot the 
cruel lesson they had learned since then — that neither 

* The scene of Charles* humiliation was near the spot where Wilber* 
fcrce's monument now stands. 
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their King's word, nor even his oath, were to be 
believed. But the soldiers, to a man, were of one 
mind faithfully to hold their trust. A number of 
persons who accompanied the King cried out to the 
soldiers, pointing to Sir John : " Kill him, and throw 
him over the wall ! " but none were found willing to 
obey that cry. 

Charles then withdrew for an hour, that Hotham 
might reconsider his resolution ; at five o'clock he 
returned, and was informed that if he would enter with 
the Prince and twelve attendants he would be welcome, 
but on no other condition.. These terms were rejected 
and two heralds were bidden to proclaim the Governor 
a traitor, and, this being done, nothing remained for 
Charles but to retire to Beverley, where he lodged 
that night. 

He made one more fruitless appeal* the following 
morning, and then reluctantly went back to York. 
And so began the most memorable contest in the 
annals of our country's history. 

Many letters passed between Hull, York, and West- 
minster, which only widened the breach already made, 
and from this hour both parties prepared for more 
active hostilities. Sir John Hotham, instead of being 
treated as a traitor, was publicly thanked for his 
services, and the garrison, at Hull was greatly 
strengthened. 

At the King's call many Yorkshire gentlemen 
formed themselves into a body-guard, ostensibly to 
protect the royal. person j, and six hundred foot of the 
train bands, commanded by Sir Robert Strickland, 
were pledged to aid these gentlemen. The fact of 
this Northern army being oi^anised made a great stir 
in the South, and the rumours and pamphlets set 
afloat by both parties increased the disturbance. 

In the month of May a letter from the Queen was 
intercepted on its way to York,* and the contents of 

* The French original of this letter is In the British Moseonu It ii 
without date. 
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it, when known, also added to the general feeling of 
alarm. It ran as follows : — 

" As I was closing my letter, Sir L. Dives (Davies) 
arrived, who has told me all that passed at Hull. Do 
not lose courage,.and pursue the business with resolu- 
tion ; for you must now show that you will make good 
what you have undertaken. If the man who is in the 
place will not submit — ^you have already declared him 
a traitor — ^you must have him alive or dead ; for 
matters now begin to be very serious. You must 
declare yourself ; you have shown gentleness enough, 
you must now show your firmness. You see what 
happened from not following your first resolution, 
when you declared the five Members traitors. That 
should serve you as an example. Dally no longer 
with consultations, but proceed to action. 

"I heartily wished myself in the place of my son 
James in Hull. I would have thrown the scoundrel 
Hotham over the walls, or he should have thrown me. 
I am in such haste to dispatch this bearer, that I can 
write to nobody else. Go boldly to work, as I see 
there is no hope of accommodation," &c. 

This epistle was written at Paris from the Palace of 
the Louvre, where Henrietta, the daughter of the 
great Henry IV., was in such pecuniary distress that 
she and her infant daughter were obliged to remain 
in bed, because they had no wood with which to kindle 
afire. 



CHAPTER XIX, 

ALICE'S DIARY. 

** O, who will give me teais ? Come all ye spiingi^ 
Dwell in my head and eves ; come clouds and rain | 
My grief hath need of all these watery things 
That Nature hath produced." — Herbert. 

Mity 1st, 1642. — I can neither spin nor sew, for I am 
walking in thick darkness, and these national troubles 
seem all one with my inward griefs. My father looks 
at me and sighs ; but he has no comfort to offer, save 
his kisses and caresses, and sometimes I think be 
knows more than he dares to say. 

Surely Andrew cannot be living, or did ten thou- 
sand miles, or did an ocean lie between us, his spirit 
could not be unconscious of my sorrow and despair. 
Or perhaps he is slowly dying, as I have seen him in 
my dreams, with none to lift his head or smoothe his 
pillow. What wonder, then, if my life withers, too ? 
Could he untwine these strings and loose these cords 
that bind us together, and I not bleed ? 

Once an evil whisperer muttered in my ear that he 
whom I trusted had forgotten ; that where he dwelt 
were dark-eyed women whose beauty no poet could 
behold unmoved ; that, floating in fairy boats on 
moonlit streams, with music and song, with those lus- 
trous, star-like eyes shining on him, those rich ruby 
lips dropping sweet sentiments in a language so 
melodious that the very beggars seem to ask their 
alms in poetry — could he remember the brown-haired, 
blue-eyed, pale daughter of the North? Yes! yes I 
he could. It was a fiend that suggested the idea that 
he could be untrue; and better he should die and 
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sleep where none he loves can shed a tear upon his 
grave, than Andrew Marvel should be unfaithful in 
act or thought 

And my Bible tells me to believe that God is still 
working for my best happiness, and that He has good 
reasons for permitting this mysterious delay. I pray 
to believe it ; I try to drive out of my mind all hard 
thoughts of my Father in heaven ; I say to myself 
again and again that He is love, but it does not com- 
fort me as it ought to do. I cannot submit meekly 
and trust in the dark. Then, to increase my anguish, 
the fear creeps in that perhaps, after all, I am not a 
child of God, my faith having failed in the day of 
trial Sometimes I cry out from the depths of my 
soul, " Forsake me not, O my God ! " If His love 
was quite extinguished in my heart, should I be so 
distressed about my condition } 

May 2nd. — ^This morning Ralph took me for a ride 
in La Belle Tour, and along the inner walls of the 
town, for it is hardly safe to venture into the country. 
My poor jennet was so glad to be out of the stable 
once more. Ralph has shown himself a kind and 
unobtrusive friend lately, and is constantly with my 
father, who finds him a very valuable supporter. 
There are many factions even in this place, and some 
are ready enough to throw over the Parliament at the 
first sound of danger to their persons or property. 
Captain Hotham is very zealous: father considers 
him a more reliable man than Sir John. He keeps 
the town in a continual ferment by the strangest re- 
ports of soldiers and horses being concealed in the 
vaults underground, and of a Spanish fleet that is 
^pected every day. 

The King has made another attempt to secure an 
^trance here by endeavouring to bribe Lieutenant 
fawkes, whom they sent for to Beverley, promising 
him a large sum of, money if he would find some way 
of surrendering Hull to the Royal party. Fawkes ap- 
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peared to agree, but in reality informed the Governor, 
who bade him continue the pretence, and get to know 
what he could of their intentions. At length they 
fixed on a certain night to send a thousand horse and 
as many foot-soldiers to our gates, which Fawkes was 
to open to them. Some of Sir John's officers werefoi 
letting them in and then cutting them to pieces ; but 
my father and others opposed such a cruel purpose, and 
Sir John had instructions not to be the first to shed 
blood. He therefore sent to York, telling the King 
that they were quite aware of his schemes, and thus 
were we spared the dreadful calamity of having men 
slaughtered in the streets of our dear town. 

May 4/A. — There is a great deal of trouble in find- 
ing quarters for all the soldiers ; their number daily 
increases, and my father spends every morning drill- 
ing the new recruits. Mistress .Fawkes is very wrath- 
ful with her husband for revealing the King's design, 
because the person who wrote to Fawkes was her own 
father ; and now Parliament has ordered him to be 
arrested. She declares that she will yet do the King 
a good turn, and has no words sour enough for the 
poor offending lieutenant I do think she is a dan- 
gerous person. 

May jth, — Mistress Marvel, with Ann and the baby 
Maria, set out for Huntingdon yesterday, where they 
have some relatives near of kin ; thinking that the 
change of air and scene will benefit Mistress Marvel's 
health and restore the little Maria, who has always 
been a sickly child. It was a melancholy parting, 
with this uncertainty about our beloved traveller. 
Ann's spirit seemed well-nigh broken, and their going 
away has made me feel doubly forsaken. 



CHAPTER XX. 

BAD NEWS FROM AFAR. 

On the afternoon of the gth of May, Colonel Lister 
was sitting in Sir Ralph Hildyard's room at the 
Manor Palace. It was a small ante-room looking in 
the " King's garden," and leading through a richly- 
curtained doorway into what had been the great recep- 
tion saloon — now an armoury. Swords, pikes, and 
other warlike accoutrements hung on the walls, once 
adorned with the paintings of Zucchero, Jansen, and 
Holbein, and the silken draperies were replaced by 
dark festoons from the more delicate looms of a 
thousand spiders. Ralph's own apartment was not 
remarkable for order or tasteful arrangement ; a mis- 
cellaneous assortment of furniture had been brought 
there from the lumber-rooms above, and the cabinets 
and floor were strewn with the contents of the young 
baronet's civil and military wardrobe. A sort of state 
chair of ebony, cushioned with faded tapestry, with 
the royal arms emblazoned on the back, stood by the 
window, and was occupied by the Colonel. At his 
elbow was a table, covered with papers, and a rude 
plan of Hull and the neighbourhood, to which he had 
evidently been referring. Ralph was seated at the 
other end of the table, dressed in the black velvet suit 
and wide lace collar in which he had appeared at the 
Coloners dinner-table that day ; on the back of his 
chair hung his cloak, sword, and broad-brimmed hat, 
with its long white feather. He had exchanged the 
fashionable air that used to distinguish him for more 
decided and soldierly manners. The responsibility of 

12 
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being at the head of untrained troops, whom any hour 
he might have to lead out to engage with regular 
soldiers, was better discipline for him than to sport 
like a butterfly in the different courts of Europe. The 
Colonel gazed out of the window, his eyes resting on 
the undipped hedges and straggling rose-trees, his 
thoughts far from such peaceful things. 

" Yes, Ralph," he said at last, resuming the conver- 
sation that had flagged, " this last proclamation will 
throw an apple of discord into every town and village, 
and into many families. It is a time for searching 
men's hearts." 

" True," said Ralph. " Men must make up their 
minds now on which side they will serve. It was wise 
to put Hampden's name on the list of county deputies; 
we have not forgotten, nor has the King, I warrant; 
how those four thousand horsemen rode out of Buck- 
inghamshire, to show their attachment to their Member, 
and to petition against royal tyranny." 

" I would say privately in your ear, Ralph, that I do 
not altogether trust our Governor ; I am of Vane's 
mind in that, and I think his son more likely to stand 
true to the right cause. Sir John complains that the 
townsfolk are false. I know we have many strong 
adherents of the King within the walls, there are a few 
Catholics, too, and there are always some who will 
hold to whichever party is in the ascendancy ; but 
there is a solid body of men, besides the soldiery, 
who will faithfully uphold the authority of the Conn- 
mons." 

" Sir John's secretary. Master Stockdale, tells me 
that the Governor has written to the Commons, im- 
ploring them to send Commissioners here, I suspect- 
that he may be relieved from some of his burdens and 
difficulties." 

A knock at the door interrupted the political dis- 
cussion, followed by the entrance of old Simon. 

^Master Pelham has been seeking you, sir; but 
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finding you out, entrusted this letter to my care, saying, 
that I was to deliver it to yourself : it has come this 
day enclosed in a letter from Sir Harry Vane. He also 
bid me be careful not to present it in Mistress Alice's 
presence. I pray it be no ill news for her*' 

The letter was marked "private" outside, and 
Simon's caution about Alice made the Colonel's heart 
sink. He cut the silk cord quickly with his sword, but 
his hands trembled and his face grew paler as he read. 
Before he had finished the first page he dropped the 
letter, and, bowing his head upon the table, exclaimed, 
in a voice of intense pain, " Oh, my Alice ! my little 
child ! How can I tell her — how will she bear it I " and 
he rocked to and fro at the intolerable thought of his 
darling's sorrow. Simon stood by, the tears running 
down his weather-beaten cheeks ; he felt almost the 
affection of a father for Alice, and he had been almost 
equally fond and proud of Andrew. He had taught 
him, when a boy, how to ride and handle a sword, he 
had told him long stories of foreign campaigns, and 
had himself listened, in later years, to Andrew's droll 
relations of college adventures, for the young student 
could make his society as interesting to an old servant 
as to the learned and polite. 

A strange, bright gleam flashed up in Ralph's 
dark eyes when Simon named his errand, and such 
a wild, joyful hope sprung up, that when he saw 
the Colonel's distress, and heard his grief-stricken 
cry, he blushed at his own thoughts. Could he be 
so base and selfish as to rejoice at what would cause 
such exquisite suffering to the woman he loved } and, 
remembering Alice's colourless cheek and spiritless 
movements at dinner that day, Ralph felt more de- 
sponding than before. Might not this stroke, coming 
after such a^ long and dreary suspense, be a death* 
blow to her ? 

"Read that,Ralph," said the Colonel, at last, picking 
up the letter and handing it over the table. " Read 
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it aloud and see if there is not some loop-hole for 
hope to creep in." 

Ralph obeyed in a husky voice. The writer, Sir 
Harry himself, said that he had made every inquiiy— 
according to the Colonel's wish. That after many 
delays and contradictory reports, it was now proved 
beyond a doubt that the vessel in which Marvel took 
a passage foundered in a violent storm soon after it 
left France, and never reached the Italian shore; 
that none of the crew or passengers escaped, and 
Marvel, like his honoured fatiher, must have found a 
grave in the sea. Vane said that he had been most 
reluctant to credit this information ; but, having had 
further reason to believe that there was not the 
faintest ground for hope, he felt it was only his duty, 
though a very painful one, to put an end to any lin- 
gering hopes that his friends might still entertain. For 
Mistress Alice he had the tenderest sympathy ; but 
her sorrow was too deep and sacred a thing for him, 
who was so little known to her, to touch upon ; yet, 
having some knowledge of Marvel's talents, and the 
delightsomeness of his society, he could understand 
the distress that these tidings would cause to all who 
had enjoyed his friendship. He added also that he 
had sent a trusty person to Huntingdon, to wait upon 
MaryeFs relatives and inform them of what had hap- 
pened. Simon stayed to hear the letter ; he had always 
been a privileged servant, his master's troubles and joys 
were all his, and the family honour and the family hap- 
piness were dear to him as life. When Ralph ceased 
reading, the old man left the room, shaking his head, 
and brushing away the tears, muttering as he walked 
along, " Well a day ! two of them drowned ; tlie 
minister so good, and Master Andrew the most 
blessed youth that ever walked these streets, Mr. 
Nye is a fine preacher, and talks rarely about God 
Almighty's justice, but it takes all my stock of faith, 
and more too, to say it is right to spare useless folks 
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so long, and to let such gracious people be drowned, 
as if tihey were worth no more than Fawn's puppies 
that I put in the river last week. I can't make it out ; 
maybe it is right, only I wish I could see it plainer." 
Reaching home, he looked into the kitchen, where 
Lucy stood gossiping with the cook, and tying up 
some rose-coloured ribbons to adorn her pretty, little, 
empty head. 

" My gracious, Simon ! " she exclaimed, catching 
sight of his woe-begone countenance, "I do think thy 
face gets longer than ever ; one would imagine thou 
hadst been always drinking sour wine." 

" And thy face would not look so gay, wench, if 
thou hadst any heart under those tawdry ribbons, 
mocking the sweet mistress with thy foolish airs and 
senseless chatter." 

•* Get thee gone with thy prating and preaching," 
said Lucy, tossing her head and pouting like a 
scolded child 

As Simon turned away the cook stepped up to 
Wm, " Thou hast heard nothing fresh, eh } " 

"Come, Simon, tell us if thee knows anything," 
chimed in Lucy, altering her tone, and trying to 
look coaxing. 

" Ay, ay, thee can be civil enough when it serves 
thy turn. Womenfolk are always hungry for news, 
good or bad," and the old man shook them off and 
went to the housekeeper's room. 

** Ill-natured old clown ! " said Lucy, resuming the 
sulks and the making of her rose-coloured knots. 
" Dost really think he had any news, cook i " 

" rU wager anything he had, for he went straight to 
Janet's door." 

"Well, we shall know pretty soon, and sure I am 
that it's nothing pleasant that he's got to tell. The 
house does not need to be any duller than it is now- 
^ays. If it were not for the soldiers making the 
town so lively, one would die of the mopes." 
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"Shame upon you, Lucy!" cried the cook. "It's 
little trouble we have, and think of our poor young 
mistress, getting as thin as a wraith, and master 
growing old so fast with all his cares." 

" Marry ! thou art as sharp as Simon. I'm sony 
for them all ; but if I were to fret all day long it 
wouldn't mend matters, and I should get as thin as 
Mistress Alice, which would not please some one I 
know." After this speech Lucy walked out of the 
kitchen, as much offended with the cook as she had 
been with the old man-servant 

Janet was busy in her room amongst her stores, 
weighing and compounding small quantities of strong- 
smelling drugs. She seemed too much occupied to 
notice Simon, and there was nothing unusual in his 
coming to her room. It was here they spoke of the 
family affairs that they did not care to discuss before 
the younger and less attached servants. 

"What art doing with all those bottles, Janet?" 
he asked, after sitting and watching her for a few 
minutes. 

" Why," said Janet, hesitating, and then putting on 
a very confidential tone, " I will tell thee. It's best to 
be prepared for everything, and it does seem as if 
somebody meant to fight, or we shouldn't see so many 
soldiers ; and, indeed, I myself heard Sir William say 
that the King must fight now or yield, and that he was 
not likely to do. If men fight somebody gets hurt, 
and then medicines and balsams are wanted that can't 
be mixed up in a hurry. This is a splendid recipe 
that came from Holland ; it was invented by the 
physician that attended Sir Philip Sidnej", and would 
have cured him without any doubt if it had only been 
sooner applied." Janet went on to give the history of 
the discovery of several famous salves and miraculous 
powders, until Simon exclaimed, with a deep sigh, 
" Pity that some wise doctor don't invent a physic to 
cure sickness of the mind." 
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Janet looked him full in the face. "What now? 
Thee looks as if thee wanted some such stuff thyself. 
What is amiss ? '* 

"Everything goes amiss, Tm thinking," groanecl 
Simon ; " and thee may dose Mistress Alice with 
every drug in thy closet, but it won't make her strong 
when she reads the letter master got this afternoon 
from London." 

Janet dropped her scales, and knocked over a bottle 
of precious liquid — of which she took no notice — and 
came and stood near Simon. " Thee don't say that 
Master Andrew is dead ? " 

" Yes ; drowned ! The ship he sailed in foundered 
and every one was lost Ah ! there is master," as a 
slow, heavy step was heard crossing the hall. " Poor 
littie thing — now, don't, Janet, don't I " for the house- 
keeper had covered her face with her apron. "It 
seems like yesterday when thee brought her down 
here for us to see, so small and pretty it never 
looked likely that she could grow up and have 
such a big sorrow to bear. If only our dear lady 
was alive ! Hush, Janet, we must keep brave looks 



now." 



But Simon himself had anything but a brave face 
when at length he heard his master calling Janet to 
come quickly. She hastened to obey, and Simon 
followed with trembling steps. 

The Colonel had gone straight to the library, where 
Alice still constantly sat She had neither work nor 
hook near her, her hands lay idly together in her lap, 
and she was listlessly leaning her head against the 
window pane with an expression of quiet patience 
about her mouth and brows that told how thoroughly 
she was learning her hard lesson. She looked up and 
greeted her father with the smile that never was 
wanting for him ; but the letter in his hand and his 
constrained manner instantly alarmed her. Rising 
from her seat, and straightening her small figure 
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resolutely, she inwardly determined to think of her 
father, and spare him as much as possible. 

" I know you have tidings forme, father ; may I not 
see that t " and she held out her hand for the letter. 
" Or perhaps you will tell me," she added, steadying 
herself by a chair, and feeling that she had no power 
to read. 

Her father came and folded her in his strong arais, 
caressing her with unspeakable tenderness. 

" Tell me all, father ; do not fear. I have ^^» left," 
whispered Alice. 

" My child, my precious Alice, your father is, indeed, 
all that is left you now. May the Lord help me to 
comfort you ! " 

But Alice did not need comfort just then, for 
she lay senseless in his arms. She was canried 
to her own room, and it was some days before 
she read Vane's letter and knew the supposed fate 
of her lover. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

THE SECOND CALL TO SURRENDER. 

Alice did not die. The human heart seems to have 
unlimited capacities for enduring pain — that most un- 
fathomable thing in our natures. Our joys we may- 
compass, ecstacy and rapture are shortlived and we 
soon experience satiety, for there are so few things 
that continue to give sensible feelings of pleasure — the 

" Sweets grown common lose their dear delight." 

In sorrow we feel our immortality : it is a sea that no 
CTeature has ever sounded, a country that none ever 
quite explored, save One^ who knows the length, and 
breadth, and depth of all agony and woe. It is true 
that bodily pain, however acute, is soon forgotten, and 
requires a strong effort of memory and considerable 
imagination to bring a distant recollection of it back 
again ; but mental suffering leaves deep scars, wounds 
that cannot be touched in after years without reviving 
some portion of the former pain. 

But it takes very much to break a young heart, and 
Alice lived — scarred as deeply as any poor maiden 
could be ; yet she did not turn away from the conso- 
lations offered to her, nor did she forget the blessings 
still left For several weeks physical weakness and 
the sudden reaction after such a long season of doubt 
and apprehension prostrated her, and she lay on her 
couch helpless as an infant. 

The Colonel spent every moment that he could 
spare from his duties beside Alice's sick-bed, but he 
carefully avoided disturbing her mind by referring to 
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the rapid and momentous changes that were taking 
place abroad, and Alice never asked a question about 
public matters. But when a month had passed, and 
still her strength did not appear to return, the 
physician bade them discuss the most stirring events 
of the day in her presence. The plan was successful 
She was roused up to take an interest in what was 
happening, and reproached herself for dwelling ex- 
clusively on her own sorrow. Slowly and almost im- 
perceptibly at first, she began to regain her strength, 
to gather up her scattered senses, and waken up her 
deadened faculties; but it required some actual 
necessity for exertion before Alice could shake off her 
dread of returning to ordinary duties, and resuming 
her old place in the family. 

Kate, the most devoted of cousins, was reading to 
the invalid one morning from the book that Kate 
had once thought so dull, but which she was learning 
to appreciate in Alice's sick chamber. The latter was 
reclining on a low couch, listening with closed eyes to 
the mysterious revelations of St. John ; and Kate, 
glancing up and thinking her cousin was asleep, closed 
tiie Bible, and sat looking at the weary face that rested 
on the cushions. 

We have never attempted to describe Alice, because, 
with Marvel, we say that her greatest beauty was sonie- 
thing that could not be defined ; and Rembrandt, like 
her poet lover, had felt the same difficulty when he 
painted her portrait. But with a more delicate touch 
than usually characterised that artist's work, he had 
caught and fastened on the canvas something of that 
subtle charm that all felt, but none could explain. We 
might say that the artist has left us the picture of a 
lovely, spiritual face, with dark blue eyes, with hair of 
golden brown, and a little, graceful form that lacked 
no dignity ; but what idea would this convey? each 
reader would see a different Alice Lister, so let our 
Hull maiden be her own limner. 
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The window of the chamber looked into High 
Street, and from the pavement below could be heard 
the footsteps of the passers-by, and more distinctly 
still, the quick clatter of horses* feet Gradually these 
sounds increased, eager voices were heard, and then 
the regular march of a company of soldiers through 
the streets. Alice opened her eyes wide and sat up, 
intently listening to every sound, while Kate looked 
out of the casement. 

" What is it ? Can you hear what the people say, 
Kate?" 

** They are saying something about a ship full of 
arms that is in the river. The men of your father's 
company seem to be gathering together. Ah ! there 
goes Ralph ; he looked up and smiled, but he is very 
much excited." 

* Is there going to be any fighting, Kate } Is my 
father going to fight ? " asked Alice, advancing to 
the window^ the colour coming and going in her 
cheeks. 

" I will go and see what it is all about, dear Alice, 
if you will lie quietly down again," answered Kate. 

" No, I will go down with you ; I have kept up here 
too long. Father \s afraid to tell me of this, but I 
will show him that I am a true soldier's daughter. I 
have heard him say that my mother always fastened 
on his belt, and no one but her child ought to do it 
now." 

Kate followed her feeble steps downstairs in amaze- 
inent, and with equal amazement the Colonel saw her 
enter the parlour. 

"Eh 1 sweetheart, this is an advance ;" and he came 
forward to lead her to a seat, inwardly discomposed 
that she should find him half-dressed in armour. He 
had not meant to say anything to her of the intended 
sortie, but now all must be explained. As briefly as 
possible he told her that Parliament had received in- 
formation that a ship called the Providence had been 
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fitted out with arms and ammunition by the Queen, 
and had set sail from Holland for the Northern coast 
Several men-of-war had chased, and driven her up the 
Humber ; but as she was a small vessel, she had 
escaped them by sailing higher up the river into such 
shallow water that her pursuers were unable to follow 
her. The captain of the Providence had driven her 
ashore at Kayingham, on the Holderness coast ; and 
the commander of the disappointed fleet had sent 
word to Hull that they might take her by land, and 
prevent her cargo getting into the King's hands ; for 
it was well known that Charles would have com- 
menced active hostilities some time ago had he pos- 
sessed the necessary means. 

" Why did you not tell me, father, that there was 
danger near ? " said Alice. " Let me fasten those 
buckles, Simon. No one ought to help your master 
put on those pieces but the lady of the house," 

Simon gladly gave place to his mistress, pleased 
beyond measure to see her amongst them again ; but 
the Colonel felt doubly anxious, lest when this sudden 
excitement was over she would relapse into deeper 
melancholy than before. However, he suffered her io 
have her way, trying to smile cheerfully upon her as 
she knelt to buckle on his spurs. 

"One would think I was a young knight being 
armed for his first battle," he remarked, playfully. 

" You are better than that, father. You are a well- 
tried soldier, in whom men have confidence. What 
colours will you wear to-day ? Those I wrought last 
year ? " 

" No, my child, the same I have worn in every en- 
gagement, though this is likely to be only a slight 
skirmish, not worth the name of a fight" He went to 
an oaken cabinet, and took out a faded embroidered 
badge, and reverently kissing it handed it to Alice to 
tie across his breast His own motto and arms were 
wrought in tarnished silver in the centre, with the 
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shield of the Gordon family, to which his wife belonged. 
It had been her gift soon after their betrothal. 

The confusion in the streets increased, and could be 
plainly heard in the parlour which overlooked the 
courtyard. There the Colonel's horse, like his master, 
was being harnessed for the coming fray, and when he 
heard the roll of drums and caught the shrill bugle 
note he pricked his ears and shook his head with im- 
patience to be gone. Just as the Colonel was ready 
Kate s husband and brother burst unceremoniously 
into the room. 

" Tis time we were mounted, uncle," exclaimed Will; 
but, catching sight of Alice, he stopped short " By 
my faith ! Why, I did not think to see you here, fair 
cousin ; this is hardly the scene for an invalid, me- 
thinks." 

" I am better now. Cousin Will," replied Alice, whose 
ashy face belied her words. 

As for Ralph he stood speechless, with a choking 
sensation in his throat. At last he stammered out a 
few words about the pleasure it was to see her down 
again. 

" I make no doubt we shall soon be back, my Alice, 
and don't trouble thy dear heart about me while I am 
gone. Perhaps we shall secure the prize unmolested," 
said the Colonel, embracing his daughter, with further 
injunctions to rest and get strong. 

Will was taking a loving adieu of his wife, who 
tried to hide all appearance of uneasiness though she 
had a legion of fears for her knight under her satin 
bodice. " Good-bye, coz," said Will, tearing himself 
away from Kate, and kissing Alice's cheek. " Come 
away, Ralph, we have no time to lose ; " and Ralph, 
bidding his sister and Alice a hasty farewell, quickly 
followed him. 

The Colonel led out a strong detachment from the 
garrison ; but the people of Holderness, whom Sir 
John Hotham had in some way offended, and who, 
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therefore, were determined to oppose and annoy him, 
had already raised the alarm, and collecting their own 
and neighbouring train bands, and being joined by 
the Beverley troops, so well defended the passage to 
the vessel that it was found impossible to gain access 
to her without much bloodshed. Mortifying as it was 
to the Colonel to be defeated in his purpose, he knew 
that the rulers in Westminster had resolved that they 
would not be the first to take to the sword, and be 
never dreamt of questioning their wisdom. The men 
of Holderness seemed also aware of this resolution, 
for they used the greatest caution in maintaining the 
defensive. 

" What is the use of wearing these swords if we 
mayn't cut down a few of those rascals ! " growled 
Sir William, turning his horse towards Hull in high 
dudgeon, and half doubting his uncle's bravery, of 
which he heard so much. He had so longed to dis- 
tinguish himself, that Kate might be proud of her 
husband. 

" We should have needed our weapons^ Will, if 
those men hadn't known something of the orders 
from Parliament before they deserted our cause. All 
they wanted was to keep us at bay while they un- 
shipped and secured the cargo. They knew I should 
not contend for the empty wreck. But if they had 
used their pikes, as I expected they would do^ wc 
should have had some sharp fighting. You are dis- 
appointed, and so is Ralph ; but believe me in this 
case ' discretion was the better part of valour,' and 
when you have seen as many of your fellow-men 
lying stiff and cold on the battle-field, and remem- 
bered that most of them had wives, and mothers, and 
little children, you will not be so eager to draw your 
sword ; though you cannot be more vexed than I am 
to return home unsuccessful." 

" But, Colonel," said Ralph, " we have but hastened 
on a general war by abstaining from taking the livc3 
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of a few men. We know Charles can't fight until he 
has powder, and shot, and guns ; if we had stormed 
the ship at first, and fired on those men who were re- 
moving the cargo, we might have prevented a dozen 
batties ; now the King will be able to fit out his men 
and bring them beneath our own walls." 

" What you say is quite true and reasonable, Ralph ; 
but our orders were very strict, and those under 
authority must not follow their own judgment ; a 
soldier's first duty is to obey." 

Somewhat crest-fallen, but conscious of having done 
their duty to the letter, the little detachment returned 
to Hull, and the triumphant protectors of the Provi- 
dence escorted most of her valuable supplies to the 
King at York. His Majesty now felt himself in a 
position to gain an entrance into Hull by force, after 
failing to do this by other means ; and he began to 
show a spirit and energy that no one had believed him 
to possess. It was imperative to him that Hull should 
be subdued, not only on account of what she contained, 
which, if he could seize upon, would enable him to fit 
out a large army without delay, but she had despised 
his authority and afforded a precedent to other towns ; 
they would feel encouraged to resist him when they 
knew that this Northern sti o ighold was firm in its 
support of the Parliament 

The gentlemen who had flocked round Charles at 
York subscribed together to pay for the newly-armed 
troops, that by July had increased to three thousand 
foot and seven or eight hundred horse. With these 
the King set out to put his designs against Hull into 
execution. He stayed several days in Beverley, issuing 
proclamations, and hoping that the people, seeing him 
in earnest, might be induced to deliver up the town 
without further strife. The news of the King's march, 
of course, flew quickly through the country, and no 
sooner did it reach London than both Houses voted 
''that an army should be immediately raised, and the 
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command of it given to the Earl of Essex." This 
was resolved on the eighth day of July. 

Sir John Hotham had already despatched three 
messengers in quick succession to the King, praying 
him not to turn his arms against the town, persisting 
that he and the townsfolk were all loyal subjects, and 
desired to remain so. Charles detained the messengers 
and returned no answer ; and Hotham was so irritated, 
that a council of war was called, and it was determined 
to pull up the sluices, and cut the banks of both 
the Hull and Humber. This was done that same 
evening, and, being the time of spring tides, the next 
morning the whole country round for two miles was 
covered with a considerable depth of salt water, and 
thus the King's passage to the town by land was cut off. 
Great was the excitement within the walls, and the 
friends of Charles were sufficiently numerous to cause 
Hotham some uneasiness. The outworks were strength- 
ened and fortified with brass guns ; a battery was 
erected before each gate, and a breastwork was thrown 
up with a deep trench before it, while the Myton and 
Hessle Gates were quite closed up with earth. But 
besides these precautions, the hospital of the Charter 
House — called *' La Maison Dieu," which had been 
founded in the twelfth century by Michael de la Pole 
— ^was completely destroyed, with several other houses 
without the walls, lest the besiegers should use them 
to the disadvantage of the town. 

The Royalists were considerably chagrined when 
they looked forth and beheld the inundation, and saw 
also that Hotham was securing the only weak point, 
which lay on the west side too high for the waters to 
protect, by casting up a royal fort about four hun- 
dred paces from the walls. It only remained for 
the King to prevent, if possible, all provisions and 
assistance from being introduced into Hull, and to 
divert into the Humber the current of fresh water 
that supplied the town. He then speedily erected 
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two forts, one at Paul and the other at Hessle Cliff 
to command the river. 

In all the councils held within the walls at this 
time, Hotham manifested the warmest attachment to 
the Parliament, writing to Westminster and sa)nng 
that " neither fortune, wife, nor children should make 
him desert the good cause ; that he would sacrifice 
life rather than surrender a town of such importance 
to their enemies, whose design was to enslave them." 
But there was no honest foundation of principle to 
support his good intentions, and even the steadfast 
manner in which he discharged his trust at the be- 
ginning of the war did not altogether allay the fears 
of his more discerning allies. Nor did his zeal de- 
ceive some members of the royal party with regard 
to his real character, only, unfortunately for them- 
selves, they relied too much upon his treachery. 

There was a man in Hull just then who was in 
extreme disfavour with the Parliament This was 
Lord Digby, who had been captured by one of the 
vessels that vainly pursued the Providence^ and sent 
as a prisoner to this town disguised as a Frenchman. 
Digby felt that his case was desperate, and all hope 
of serving the King was at an end while he remained 
under confinement But he possessed rare courage, 
and having some knowledge of Hotham he contrived 
to see him alone, and so awakened his fears and 
wrought upon his covetousness and ambition that, 
after some delay, the Governor consented to set Digby 
free and to deliver up the town as soon as the King 
should appear before the walls. But on broaching the 
subject to his son and a few of the officers, he found 
them utterly opposed toasurrender; andmeanwhilethe 
King, being over-persuaded by Digby, advanced upon 
Hull when still very ill-prepared to maintain a siege, 
hoping to enter without striking a blow. We may 
imagine Digby's rage at the watery reception the 
Royalists received, and the reproaches that neitlier 

13 
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King nor courtiers would spare. Charles has been 
much blamed for setting out with such inadequate 
resources, by those who were not in the secret of the 
plot to corrupt Hotham ; but they who will trust one 
proved to be a traitor, must not be astonished if they 
are foiled and duped and sent on fruitless expeditious 
Messengers went backwards and forwards between 
.Charles and the two Houses ; his subjects would not 
now accept the terms that would have satisfied them 
some months ago. The King had shown himself per- 
fectly indifferent to the laws of the country — ready to 
defy them at the first opportunity ; and he showed, 
too, how unchanged his mind was, by still insisting 
that the six Members should be given up to him. 
Parliament felt that the country must be taken out of 
the power of a man who had not the remotest respect 
for justice or truth, or it would be inevitably ruined ; 
and thus the nation was compelled to offer terms to 
their King which it would have scorned to offer to 
a monarch it could trust and honour. 



CHAPTER XXIL 

THE FIRST SIEGE OF HULL* 

On the morning of the fifteenth of July, in this same 
year of 1642, there was a special service held at the 
little meeting-house in Dagger Lane. The congrega- 
tion was chiefly composed of officers and men from 
the barracks, though there was a sprinkling of women 
and a few civilians present And these soldiers, 
who had been working night and day to fortify 
the town, had met together to pray for peace — ^not for 
peace at the expense of liberty, but for an amicable 
and lasting settlement of the national grievances. I 
this were impossible, then they were willing to fight 
till every Englishman's rights and privileges were 
restored. 

An air of deep seriousness marked the little 
assembly this morning, for the future looked ominous 
enough to all ; and t04K>me the prospect of a civil 
war was exceedingly bitter, knowing that family ties 
would be rent asunder, and breaches made that could 
never be quite healed up in this world. Young Dame 
Lister's eyes were red with weeping, for only a few 
hours ago she had learned that her brother Henry waS' 
in Beverley having command of a brigade of horse, 
that the King had promoted him, and placed him near 
his person. She had borne the gradual estrangement 
of Henry's affection and interest, comforted by Ralph's 
devotion ; but the terrible thought of her brothers 
being in open enmity, in arms against one another, 
distressed her extremely. Poor Kate! she did not 
understand much about prayer. Until lately her path 
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had been so free from care that she had not wanted 
help from heaven ; but now the dark days had come, 
the earth beneath was not so firm, and she b^n to 
sigh inwardly for something better and stronger than 
she could find in herself — something more even than 
her husband's love could supply. ** Am I not better 
to thee than ten brothers ? " Will had asked, as he 
wiped away her tears. Yes, truly, and her sorrow 
would have been tenfold had Ralph been alienated 
from her ; but though she dried her tears and tried to 
smile, the want was still unsatisfied. 

If Kate felt her lot a hard one. Lieutenant Fawkes 
must have found his portion still more trying; his 
domestic peace was entirely destroyed, for his wife was 
constantly trying to do some injury to the cause her 
husband had espoused. Her mischievous father was 
at liberty and in communication with her ; so the un- 
fortunate lieutenant was compelled either to put her 
under restraint or to watch her with the utmost vigi- 
lance. With a proud, sullen face she sat beside him 
at the meeting, proclaiming by her manner her un- 
willingness to be there, and taking no care to hide the 
scorn she felt for her husband and his friends. Even 
Mr. Nye did not escape her railing. 

" That is a pretty parson," she exclaimed, as they 
left the meeting. " I wonder at thy taking up every 
strange fellow that thinks he has a gift for holding 
forth. Who knows what sort of a life this one led in 
Holland } I don't believe in men that have to fly 
like thieves from their own country." 

" Hold thy peace, woman," groaned the lieutenant ; 
" isn't it enough to cast mire on thy husband, without 
miscalling a godly minister? We know well how 
Philip Nye lived in Holland ; and they were thieves 
who so stripped him of his rights that he had to find 
refuge in a foreign land." 

" Well, this is the last time thou wilt drag me to a 
conventicle ; so I give thee fair warning." 
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"I hear thee ; it is needless to tell all the world 
that thou art determined to disobey and defy me." 

"All the town knows that we have quarrelled, and 
all the town shall know that Mistress Fawkes doesn't 
threaten in vain." 

Such, however, was the lieutenant's diligence that 
his wife never found an opportunity for gratifying her 
ill-will. 

The state of affairs within the walls, and the King's 
position in Beverley, were certainly not conducive to 
any "amicable " arrangements being made. Captain 
Hotham showed great ingenuity in keeping up the 
people's animosity against the King, and he was 
assisted by receiving about this time some copies of a 
curious pamphlet that had been printed in London by 
order of the Parliament. The pamphlet was the sub- 
stance of letters sent from a gentleman in York to a 
friend in London^ and was entitled, 

*• Horrible News from York, Hull, and 

Newcastle, Concerning the King's Majesty's 

Intent to take up Arms against 

THE Parliament." 

The information it contained was tolerably corre:t ; 
but it was followed by others plainly manufactured to 
spread terror and distrust, yet equally alarming to the 
besieged. 

And now the inhabitants from the neighbouring 
towns and villages lying around applied almost daily 
for admission at the gates of Hull. Some were re- 
fused, some admitted on the security of respectable 
townsfolk, and others, well-known as lovers of free- 
dom, were hailed with pleasure. These latter were 
accommodated, and kindly entertained in private 
dwellings, for the inns and every place that could be 
made available for lodgings were already occupied by 
the troops, who far outnumbered the ordinary popula- 
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tion. Amongst those who sought refuge were Lady 
Wharton and the fair Johanna, with three or four maid- 
servants. Sir Clifford and his son Lawrence remained 
at home, determined to defend themselves as best they 
might if assaulted by the Royal party. On the 
King's arrival at Beverley he had summoned them to 
attend upon him and to join his standard, and the old 
baronet had replied, "Tell his Majesty that Sit 
Clifford Wharton has too much respect for the laws of 
his country to take up arms for their overthrow, even 
at the bidding of his King." Of course Charles pro- 
claimed him a traitor, and would have tumbled his 
ancient mansion about his ears ; but it was so well 
protected that the Royalists, having no ammunition 
or force to lose in so small an adventure, left Sir 
Clifford unmolested. 

Colonel Lister and his nephew met Lady Wharton 
and her daughter a few minutes after Lawrence had 
left them safely within the Beverley Gate. The 
Colonel instantly offered the shelter of his house to 
the disconsolate ladies. 

" No, uncle," said Will. " I have been Lady Whar- 
ton's guest more than once. Let me play the host 
now, and discharge my obligations." 

" It shall be as her ladyship chooses," replied the 
Colonel, courteously. " I can only say again that my 
house is at her disposal." 

Lady Wharton, after some trifling excuse, accepted 
the nephew's offer. She had always disliked Colonel 
Lister, and then Will's knighthood had some weight 
in her decision. 

" Perhaps, uncle," said Will, as they conducted the 
ladies along Aldgate, " our friends would not like to 
be separated, or I would have suggested that Mistress 
Johanna should enjoy your hospitality for a tim^ 
My cousin Alice and she would be company for one 
another. Not that I wish to lose her society, a^^ 
Kate is a very old acquaintance." 
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For certain reasons of her own Johanna quickly fell 
in with this proposal, and Colonel Lister led her home 
to his daughter. Alice, as we know, had little love for 
the heiress, but whatever she felt Johanna had no cause 
to complain of her reception. The house and its ap- 
pointments were much better than she had expected, 
and while there was no profuse luxury her wants were 
so thoughtfully anticipated that she had no room for 
speaking of privations. Although Alice was quiet and 
sad, and would never have found much to say to 
Johanna, the latter found her situation anything but 
dull, for there was plenty of company at the Colonel's, 
and she had only to stand at the windows to see 
abundance of folks passing to and fro. The merchants 
and ordinary officers who frequented the house she 
looked upon with supreme unconcern, and hardly 
deigned to bend her golden head in answer to their 
salutations ; but there was one visitor for whom she 
had always gracious smiles and words, and that gen- 
tleman was Sir Ralph Hildyard. 

As for Ralph himself, he was very much annoyed 
to find Johanna domiciled with Alice, and the first 
time he found his sister Kate alone he expressed his 
dissatisfaction. 

**I can't get a word with Alice now," he said ; "Jo- 
hanna is always present, and she plies me with such 
foolish questions I can hardly answer her with civility." 

** Dear Ralph," said Kate, half amused, " what hin- 
drances you meet with in the course of your true love. 
Will thought that Alice wanted company, and pro- 
posed Johanna's going there. He does not know the 
^^liarton ladies as well as we do ; and it would have 
been as little trouble for me to have had two as one of 
the same family. Lady Wharton is the last woman 
I would have desired to entertain, but what can one 
do in such straits ? I am most concerned for WilFs 
mother ; she is quite discomforted by her ladyship's 
grand airs. She would have been overwhelmed with 
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Johanna's disdain as well, — ^but I wish Alice could be 
relieved from the infliction of such a visitor." 

" Mistress Johanna is — well, I will not give her the 
title I might do — she is of your sex, dear Kitty, but 
certainly she is no gentlewoman." 

Ralph had made rapid progress in the Coloners 
good graces since he came to live in Hull, and never 
for a moment did he give up the idea of one day 
calling Alice his wife. He now believed that fate had 
so decreed it. From first seeing her it had been like 
playing a game at which he was alternately winning 
and losing ; after it had seemed entirely lost, every- 
thing had changed, the way had been cleared ; Andrew 
was dead, and he feared no other rival. Surely there 
was something more than chance in this strange course 
of events. The Colonel could not fail to see that 
Ralph entertained no common friendship for his child, 
but Alice saw nothing except that Ralph was kind 
and much improved of late, and the improvement she 
attributed to the influence of Mr. Nye. She little 
thought that Ralph was living upon expectations 
centred in herself, contenting his heart for the present 
by frequent visits, and taking upon him the little 
duties of a son and brother in the Colonel's house. 
Alice had resumed all her accustomed duties one by 
one. What her face had lost in bloom it had gained 
in sweetness ; her voice was lower, and had sadder 
tones in it, but never a touch of querulousness. The 
affection between father and daughter became, if pos- 
sible, more intense ; yet not even to him did Alice 
ever refer to her lost friend, until he began to delude 
himself with the fond hope that she would by-and-by 
forget ; that time would heal the wound, so that she 
could love again, as many another maiden had done. 
Kate watched and waited, too, speaking in her 
brother's praise when opportunities occurred, and 
almost vexed when Alice quietly admitted all his ex- 
cellent qualities. 
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By the end of July those who had so earnestly 
prayed that peace might be restored felt their hopes 
die out, when the cannon from the royal batteries and 
the guns from the town walls, day after day poured 
forth their destructive fire, and made the town shake 
to its foundations. Just before the firing had opened, 
Sir John Meldrum, a Scotch officer of some re- 
pute, entered the town, and took the chief command 
of the forces, to the great relief of many persons in 
Hull 

One day Alice was sitting in her little parlour alone, 
v.hen Johanna came in abruptly with a scared look on 
her face. 

" Oh, Alice, the King must be close to the walls ! 
Can't you hear how much louder the firing is ? Just 
now there was such an explosion, I thought the house 
was coming down upon me." 

** Yes, I heard it ; but I don't think there is any 
fresh danger." 

"How unconcerned you are, Alice, I wonder how you 
can feel so ! " exclaimed Johanna, petulantly ; " I am 
frightened to death every minute." 

" I am not unconcerned," replied Alice, as quietly as 
before. " I only wish there was something for us 
womenfolk to do. I think ours is the hardest part, to 
have to sit still and listen." 

** I wish some one would come and tell us how 
things are going on ! It is not right to leave helpless 
ladies alone in this way," sighed Johanna, throwing 
herself at full length upon a settee. 

"Why, Johanna, you would not have our soldiers 
staying away from their duty to keep us company, and 
to chide our silly fears ? " 

" It is something more than * silly fear,* as you call 
Jtjto expect a fireball to drop at one's feet every 
moment. I wish my father and Lawrence were here.** 

*" But it must comfort you to hear that the King has 
not meddled with them. They are safer in Beverley 
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than here. Would you like to go and see Lady 
Wharton ? I will walk up the street with you." 

" Oh, no I" cried Johanna ; " I would not go up the 
street without proper attendance for twenty crowns, 
with those strange soldiers everywhere." 

" Why, Johanna, the soldiers are all too busy to 
molest us poor ladies. I have never had to complain 
of rudeness when I have gone abroad alone. Janet 
would go with us if you liked." 

"An old woman like Janet would be no good," 
said Johanna, contemptuously ; ** it may be all very 
well for you if you choose to risk being insulted and 
carried off, but I never forget what is due to my rank." 

Alice made no reply to this rude speech, and 
Johanna continued to bewail their neglected condition, 
and to exclaim whenever a louder volley than usual 
made the window-frames rattle. 

A knock came to the door, but the echoes from the 
batteries drowned the gentle sound, and the applicant; 
after several trials, entered unbidden. 

" Pardon the liberty, Mistress Alice," said Ralph, 
removing his hat ; " I might have stood an hour and 
not been heard." 

Johanna started up from her recumbent posture. 
"Oh, Sir Ralph, I am glad you have come; I am 
nearly frightened to death. What is the matter now ?" 

" Nothing new. Mistress Johanna, only that this is 
the hottest fire we have had yet," replied Ralph, with 
cold politeness ; then turning again to Alice, he said, 
" Your father feared lest you should think the enemy 
had made further advances, so he bade me come to 
set your minds at rest, ladies," and he bowed towards 
Johanna. 

But that young lady was not appeased ; she ^^'as 
jealous of the Baronet's deference to Alice, and be- 
lieved that the latter*s indifference was only assumed, 
that it was an artful piece of coquetry, and she was 
more determined than ever to supplant her in Ralph's 
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regard. "There is mighty small chance of rest," said 
she, " with the fear of being killed every moment I 
think if the Colonel is so anxious about us he had 
better have stayed to take care of us." 

••Nay, Mistress Johanna," returned Ralph, trying to 
be courteous, "the best way of showing his concern is 
to do what he can to keep the enemy from the gates. 
You are safer with him there than here." 

" If you would like to pay your mother a visit, 
Johanna, I am sure Sir Ralph would conduct you there 
in safety." 

"Ah, well, I suppose I may trust myself under ^^wr 
guardianship ? Alice actually proposed that we should 
go alone, with only that useless old Janet. I would 
not hear of it, though I am longing for a little change. 
I will get my cloak and hood directly ;" and Johanna 
hastened from the room to array herself with consider- 
able care for her short walk. 

"I think," said Ralph, when he was alone with 
Alice, " I think it is hardly safe for you to venture 
into the streets now without a protector, the town is so 
full of strangers, and some of them very coarse and 
rough in their behaviour." 

** I don't think they would do me any harm," replied 
Alice. 

" No ; I hardly suppose any one would mean to 
insult you," said Ralph, gazing attentively at her ; 
"but some. Mistress Alice, might offer gallantries that 
would be quite as unpleasant to you. The * York- 
shire Forget-me-not * is still remembered at the King's 
Head" 

A faint flush came over Alice's brow. "The King 
would not bestow such a title on me now ; he thinks 
we have all forgotten our loyalty and duty to him." 

" Are you really not afraid» Mistress Alice ?" asked 
Ralph, after a pause. " I came to take care of you 
for a little time, and you immediately give me a charge 
that banishes me." 
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" I think I have overcome all foolish timidity. Little 
storms once used to fill me with a thousand fears ; but 
a great storm came awhile ago, and one of its waves 
carried me so high on the rocks, I sometimes think 
that nothing can touch or shake me again." Alice s 
manner was so calm when she said this, that Ralph 
was taken aback ; that allusion to her trouble chilled 
him. He had almost gloried in the danger that he 
thought would make her turn trembling to him for 
protection ; he had come hoping to have the office of 
consoler. " But though I am without fear for myself," 
resumed Alice, after a moment's silence, " I am con- 
stantly anxious about my father. Is there any danger 
where he is just now ? " 

** There is hardly any place in the town where one 
can escape the chances of being injured," replied 
Ralph, "and our soldiers, of course, have to run these 
risks every hour when they are on the ramparts. 
Your father is superintending the completion of the 
half-moon battery ; but I think it is a hopeless task 
under this present fire." Alice half rose from her 
seat with such a look of pain on her pale face, that 
Ralph wished his words unsaid. " Indeed, there is no 
unusual cause for anxiety, dear Mistress Alice ; and 
you know he is not rash like us younger men. I am to 
take his place in an hour, and then he can come home. 
Have you seen Kate to-day } " 

" Yes, she called this morning, looking so excited, 
and wishing she was a soldier, too. Aunt Lister dare 
not set her foot in the streets, but sits in her room 
quaking with terror, saying that Will is sure to be 
killed, and that Kate will be a widow like herself. But 
Kate is very tender and patient with her." 

Johanna here made her appearance, all traces of 
alarm banished in the interest of a fresh and becoming 
toilet. 

" Well," said Ralph, rising to depart, " since I can 
,be of no service to you by returning, I will go and 
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relieve your father that you may have him the sooner. 
There is another meeting for prayer to-morrow, 
Mistress Alice, your father will be on duty, but if 
you will allow me to conduct you there I shall be 
honoured." 

Alice agreed to go, and after lingering for a few 
more unimportant words, Ralph went away won- 
dering if dead hearts ever grew warm again, and 
if all that poets sung of " first and only love " held 
good in common life. Hardly had the door closed 
on Ralph and Johanna, when Janet appeared and 
asked her young mistress to come and speak to 
Lucy, 

"She will hearken to all the stories floating in the 
town," said the housekeeper. " Simon may scold as he 
lists, but every time she goes out she stops to gossip at 
the King's Head." 

Alice found her maid sobbing in Janet's room, and 
between her childish bursts of crying she said that 
someone had told her that the King had hired persons 
to set Hull on fire in different places, and that then he 
would carry the town by storm, and put everyone to 
death. Alice tried to pacify her, saying that it was 
only an idle rumour. 

** But," cried Lucy, " Cicely says she has seen a 
paper which describes the dreadful fireballs, as big as 
a drum, that have been sent from Holland by the 
Queen, and the King is going to throw them in 
upon us." 

** But my father has seen that paper, too, and de- 
clares it has only been written to frighten people. 
Who tells you all these stories, Lucy ? " 

The maid would not say at first, but at length, with 
great shame-facedness, confessed that it was one of 
the soldiers. Alice bade her keep indoors, and not 
talk with strange men, who, maybe, took pleasure in 
terrifying her. 

Lucy ruffled up at this. " Why, mistress, Stephen 
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is in master's own company, and he can't be bad for 
he was at the meeting-house on Lord's-day." 

" Perhaps you told him you should be there^" said 
Alice. 

" I don't deny I asked him to go, Mistress Alice, 
but it was to spite old Simon, who plagues me every 
Sunday with his sermons, as if I was the greatest 
sinner in the world. Stephen does not think so." 

" I will ask my father what sort of a man Stephen 
is," said Alice : ** his going to hear Mr. Nye preach 
does not, therefore, make him a fit companion for a 
respectable waiting-maid.** 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

AN ESCAPE AND A TRIUMPH. 

The tale about the fireballs was not altogether a 
fabrication, though their size had been exaggerated, 
for one had fallen into the new battery and destroyed 
a great deal of the work that had cost so much time 
and strength. Colonel Lister had been for many hours 
directing a number of men in its construction, and they 
had only just retired before it descended, or all of them 
must have been killed on the spot. 

Ralph came as appointed to take Alice to the 
meeting, and Johanna, having expressed her intention 
to spend the morning with Lady Wharton, they walked 
with her as far as Sir William's house. But when they 
reached the gate Johanna suddenly declared that she 
had changed her mind, and should go with them. 
Ralph could hardly hide his vexation. 

" You said yesterday that meeting-houses were unfit 
places for gentlefolks. There will be some very com- 
mon people there, and your fine tastes will be out- 
raged" 

" But you go, Sir Ralph, and you are a titled gentle- 
man.'* 

*• Oh, I don't mind the common people ; indeed I 
belong to them now." 

. "But that is impossible. You can't change your 
birth, Sir Ralph. However, I mean to go this morning 
and see what a * meeting * is like," and Johanna turned 
in the direction of Dagger Lane. 

"Well, I warn you, Mistress Johanna, that you will 
find it a most tedious affair," said Ralph. " There is 
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no organ and no one to sing for you ; every one has to 
help and do the best he can." 

*• Still you and Alice like to go." 

" Mistress Alice finds music everywhere, I think," 
replied Ralph, changing his tone as he gently assisted 
Alice over a heap of stones, and leaving Johanna to 
pick her way after them as best she could. The 
capricious maiden secretly wished she had not come. 
She felt more jealous than ever, and before they got 
to the meeting-house she was quite out of humour. 
She did not know what to think about the service or 
place. There were no pews, and it was very disagree- 
able to sit next to a rough trooper, who had just come 
from duty, unwashed and covered with dust, and to 
have close behind her a man-of-war's man smelling of 
tar, and now and then ejaculating his sentiments. Mr. 
Nye she had seen before, and though greatly preju- 
diced against him, Johanna could not help being im- 
pressed with his dignified countenance and bearing, 
and the musical intonation of his voice. Opposite to 
her sat comely Dame Crowle and her handsome 
daughter Dorothy, dressed as richly and daintily as 
the heiress herself, who felt almost offended at their 
good looks and well-made clothes, and wished that 
beauty and costly stuffs were the exclusive property 
of high-born men and women. 

Verydifferent thoughts were passing through Alice s 
mind. There was something peculiarly solemn to her 
in psalms and prayers, mingling as they did with the 
roar of artillery, and the occasional deep boom of the 
larger cannon. But there was something, also, pecu- 
liarly sweet and comforting in the sacred tunes, with 
their still more sacred words, rising and falling amidst 
the ceaseless thunder ; and she thought only of hcf 
country and her country's sorrows as she sung— 

" Thou, Shepherd, that dost Israel keep^ 
Give ear in time of need ; 
Who leadest like a flock of sheep ' 

Thy loved Joseph's seed \ 
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•* TTiat sit'st between the cherubs bright, 
Between their wings outspread ; 
Shine forth, and from Thy cloud give light. 
And on our foes Thy dread. 

** Turn us a^in ; Thy grace divine 
To us, O God, vouchsafe ; 
Cause Thou Thy face on us to shine, 
And then we shall be safe." 

During the service Sir John Meldrum came in, ac- 
companied by a few of the younger officers, and, like 
the rest of the congregation, they did not appear to 
notice who was present ; they had evidently come to 
worship, and as soon as that was over they quickly 
dispersed, for the moments were too precious for any 
one to loiter round the door, or to gossip with his 
neighbour. Our friends were the last to leave, for 
Alice had a message from her father for Mr. Nye 
which she delivered as they descended the stairs. At 
the foot of the stairs she held out her hand to the 
minister, but before it met his there was a fearful 
crash and explosion in the room above that they had 
just left What followed none of them could tell ; 
smoke and dust blinded them, until Ralph and Mr. 
Nye found themselves somehow in the streets outside, 
with Alice lying senseless in Mr. Nye's arms, and 
Johanna clinging round Ralph's neck and shrieking 
with terror. 

" Oh, save me ! save me ! " she cried. 

" You are safe now, quite safe," replied Ralph, trying 
to disengage himself from her arms. 

"Oh, dear," sighed Johanna, leaning her head on 
Ralph s shoulder ; " I am sure some of my bones are 
broken, and I can*t see anything." But Ralph didn't 
hear her lamentation ; he was gazing at Alice's death- 
like face, and longing to be rid of Johanna's weight 
*at he might assist Mr. Nye. 

"Is she dead } " asked a bystander. 
^ "^Ar^lo.?" exclaimed Johanna, rubbing her eyes; 
" do they mean Alice ? " 

14 
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Ralph could not answer ; he was sick with dread, 
and, shaking himself free, he sprang to Alice's side. 

" I think she is only in a faint," said Mr. Nye, put- 
ting his finger on her pulse. " What a wonderful 
escape we have had." 

" But I am afraid she is injured," said Ralph, 
anxiously, bending over her ; and even Johanna looked 
rather shocked, and forgot her broken bones. 

** Bring her in here, master," said a woman, pointing 
to an open door ; " she will soon come round again." 

A little crowd was collecting, and to escape curious 
eyes, as well as to get some relief for his charge, 
Mr. Nye, with Ralph's assistance, carried Alice into 
the woman's best room. The usual simple remedies 
were a long time before they took any effect upon the 
unconscious maiden ; she did not seem injured, only 
stunned, by the pieces of falling timber. Her friends 
stood by eaT;erly watching for the first signs of re- 
turning life ; and Ralph drew a deep breath when a 
soft, warm tinge spread over her cheek, and her lips 
opened with the faintest of sighs. 

" Thank God, it was only the semblance of death ! " 
ejaculated Mr. Nye ; " life comes back like a sunrise 
over the snow." 

•* She'll do well now, masters," said the woman. 
" And how is the other lady ? " 

" I hope you are not hurt } " said Mr. Nye kindly, 
turning to Johanna, who was arranging her disordered 
hair and dress. 

" I feel bruised and shaken from head to foot," she 
replied petulantly ; " but because I did not faint, Sir 
Ralph thought I did not need assistance." 

Ralph felt rather guilty of impoliteness, and so was 
silent, while the woman busied herself with attending 
to the two maidens. 

" I fear, mistress," she said, " your dress is spoiled j 
but perhaps if you brushed it, or maybe turned — - 

** The dress is of little consequence," interruptc<* 
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Johanna haughtily ; " I shall not wear it again ; my 
maid can have it" 

" Well, 'tis a miracle you were not all blown up," 
said the woman, returning to Alice, who smiled 
gratefully in acknowledgment of her kind fussiness. 
Then, dropping a curtsey to the minister, she con- 
tinued : " I ask pardon, sir, but I must make bold to 
say that the fireball was a judgment on you all for not 
going to church to pray like other decent folks. I am 
not for letting the King into the town — don't think 
that, gentlemen, but I like to go to heaven the same 
^ay as my father did. No doubt, sir, you are an 
uncommon preacher, and I'd like to hear ye in Trinity 
Church, but I will have nought to do with schismatics. 
There now, the lady is looking better. Colonel Lister 
doats on his daughter, as everybody knows ; she is too 
pretty and good, I think, to take up with Puritans." 

"Do you feel any pain, Mistress Alice ?" whispered 
Ralph, when he thought she could speak. 

" No," she murmured ; " I am only giddy and sick ; 
I shall be better directly." 

** What do you know amiss of the Puritans ?" asked 
Mr. Nye, addressing the woman. 

" I know no ill of them, saving this matter of schism." 

" Well, my good woman, if the life be holy, the reli- 
gion that rules that life cannot be a very bad thing. 
You think the fireball was a judgment ; I take it, that 
it was a special interposition of Providence that pre- 
vented it falling until all the people had gone from the 
room. Even Mistress Alice has got no bodily hurt, 
so I cannot think we are under the Lord's displeasure. 
Now, Alice, how will you get home ?" 

" I shall walk presently, if Sir Ralph can wait," 
replied Alice, sitting up, but looking very pale and 
bewildered. 

" It were best to let your father know of this mis- 
chance," said Mr. Nye, " lest some one carry him a 
false report I will away and find him.^' 

14 — 2 
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However, he had not gone many minutes before he 
returned with the Colonel himself, who had been told 
by some officious person " that he had seen his 
daughter carried out lifeless." The Colonel caught 
Alice in his arms, unable to utter a word at first, so 
great was his relief and joy to find her alive and un- 
hurt. Ralph was dismissed to take the Colonel's 
place, and thus deprived of the pleasure of assisting 
Alice home. But there was no fear of Johanna's 
accompanying them again to the meeting-house. 
Every one talked of the wonderful escape they had 
had, and it soon reached Lady Wharton's ears ; she 
was very much displeased with her daughter, and 
desired her never to repeat such folly, and demean 
herself by going to such vulgar places. 

By the evening Alice appeared almost as well as 
usual, but although the cannonading ceased for a few 
hours that night, she could get no sleep. At five 
o'clock next morning she heard the sound of soldiers' 
feet marching rapidly beneath her window, and she 
had hardly risen from her bed, when Lucy rushed into 
the chamber, exclaiming, "They are going out to 
fight. Mistress Alice ! and if our soldiers don't win 
we shall all be murdered." 

Alice began to dress directly, while Lucy stood 
trembling beside her without offering her any help. 
" There is only one thing we womenfolk can do, Lucy, 
and that is to pray for the success of our men ; instead 
of wringing your hands, better go to your prayers," 

The girl left the room, not to follow her lady's 
advice, but to look out for Stephen's parting salute. 

Before going downstairs Alice looked into Johanna's 
room and was thankful to see her still sleeping soundly. 
The Colonel was up and equipped when his daughter 
Appeared. She evaded his anxious inquiries after her 
health and the reason for her heavy eyes, and eagerly 
asked about the expedition for which he was preparing. 

" The troops," said he, " have become so clamorous 
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to be led ag^ainst the King's forces, that Sir John 
Meldrum is going to sally forth and attack them. 
We shall turn our enemy's attention from the town at 
least for a few hours, and stop the descent of their 
murderous instruments. And, AUce, child, perhaps, 
we shall bring back some wounded men ; it would be 
well to confer with good Mistress Crowle, and speak 
to the Mayor on the subject. The garrison is quite 
unprovided with accommodation for the sick, and 
they must be nursed and cared for." 

"I will see after it, father," said Alice, with a 
shudder ; but whatever fears she had she would not 
trouble him with them, and wished him adieu with a 
smile. Old Simon came back at the last moment, to 
assure her that he would keep close to his master's 
side while his horse had a leg to stand upon ; and he 
begged her not to despond, for they were sure to win. 
It was a very painful day for the besieged ; from 
the walls and the house-tops the conflict could be seen 
at times, and as the tide seemed turning first for one 
side and then for the other, shrieks and cries, shouts 
of triumph, and groans of despair were to be heard in 
the streets ; until both little armies disappeared in the 
direction of Beverley, and the inhabitants of Hull 
strained their eyes in vain, and waited in almost dumb 
suspense for the return of Meldrum and his followers. 
Mistress Crowle was uneasy and depressed, for her 
only son was on Meldrum's muster-roll, but she 
readily fell in with the Colonel's suggestions about 
preparing for disasters, and, on being applied to, the 
Mayor and Governor decided to appropriate a few 
unused chambers in the Manor Palace for a hospital. 
" It is hard to keep from watching," she said to Alice, 
as they diligently went on with their work of spread- 
ing mattresses on the floor, and bringing in supplies 
of linen and water ; " but we can help our soldiers 
more by making ready for their return, though God 
grant they won't want these things I " 
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A few tears fell on the lint Alice was scraping. 
" We must do the chief part of the nursing ourselves, 
Mistress Crowle," she said. "Who can we trust in 
this place so full of valuable stores ? Those whom 
we can depend on are nearly all over-worked, pro- 
viding for the well and hearty." 

"Thou art not fit for such labour, sweet one," re- 
plied Mistress Crowle, putting her hand lovingly on 
Alice's shoulder ; " the sight and dressing of wounds 
is enough to try the strongest nerves, and thine have 
been cruelly shaken." 

Alice tried to smile, but the unexpected allusion to 
her grief overcame her. She covered her face, and 
wept violently. It was the first time Mistress Crowle 
had referred, even distantly, to Andrew since the sad 
news came, and she had no idea of reviving poor 
Alice's sorrow by her sympathising words. She, too, 
had loved Andrew ; from his childhood she had taken 
a deep interest in his welfare. He was dear to all the 
members of her household, and they mourned for him 
as for a brother. 

"Dear child, I had no thought of paining thee. I 
was mostly thinking of thy weak little body and thy 
tender heart ; it would bleed to witness the sufferings 
that follow after a fight." 

" I can bear more than you suppose," said Alice, 
recovering herself; " what better solace can I find than 
in ministering to others, and trying to relieve their 
pains ? What better work can a soldier's daughter 
find to do } " 

"Well, perhaps thou art right, Alice. I never 
doubted thy skill, and strength may come if there be 
need for it" 

At length the watchers saw the cloud of dust that 
betokened the coming of many horsemen. On they 
came, and the banners floating aloft soon proclaimed 
that their own soldiers were returning in triumph- 
Then such a shout rent the air, and the bells rang out 
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a joyful peal. As Sir John Meldrum and his men 
entered the grates the people clustered round them like 
bees, and another shout was raised when they learned 
that not a single man had fallen ; that the King's 
forces had been routed, and pursued to the gates of 
Beverley, and that thirty prisoners had been taken. 
The hospital was not needed this time, but the tower 
of the Town Hall, used as a prison, was already over- 
crowded 

The victorious officers, much elated with their suc- 
cess, gave a supper that evening, but Colonel Lister 
was not present He knew they would drink great 
quantities of wine — a custom that did not accord with 
his sober humour, and, to his thinking, unsuited to the 
melancholy prospects of the nation ; he could not be 
merry over the fall of his own countrymen, some of 
them his former friends. Ralph had seen his brother 
in the mei^e^ but they mutually avoided coming into 
personal contact, for neither could forget the days of 
childhood and of happy companionship, or the mother 
that had loved and nursed them both. 

The Royalists were very much disheartened by this 
repulse, and Charles saw how little dependence could 
be placed on his train bands ; still the assault on the 
walls was resumed before many hours had passed away, 
with the same results, for no damage of any import- 
ance was done to the town. In London Parliament 
had ordered the drums to beat up for raising two 
thousand soldiers, to be sent to Hull by sea, and sailors 
to man two ships of war to scour the Humber ; for 
Hotham had been sending urgent appeals for men and 
provisions. The King must have felt mortified as he 
saw these reinforcements land. He had no means of 
guarding the river, so it was useless to think of re- 
ducing Hull by starvation. 

A few days after the first sally Meldrum led his 
troops out again, charged the enemy with great fury 
and drove them from their works, slaying forty-eight 
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men and taking one hundred and fifteen prisoners 
This advance was followed up by an attack upon 
Anlaby, a village four miles from Hull, of which the 
Royalists had taken possession, and which they 
stoutly defended for some time ; but Meldnim forced 
them to abandon this post, leaving behind them a 
great quantity of ammunition which had been depo- 
sited in a barn. The barn was fired by the assailants, 
who again returned in triumph to the garrison. 

Baffled, disappointed, and misled, the King called a 
council of war, and it was resolved that his Majesty 
and the Court should return to York, the train bands 
be dismissed, and the remainder of the army should 
retire to Beverley. This signal failure disheartened 
many of the King's friends, while it gave greater con- 
fidence to the Parliament And thus the first siege of 
• Hull was raised. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

A LISTER TO THE RESCUE! 

The departure of the King did not result in the 
cessation of hostilities, for Colonel Boynton, Hotham's 
nephew, soon drove the royal troops from Beverley ; 
but within the walls comparative quietness was 
restored, the thunder of artillery had ceased, and the 
inhabitants were no longer in momentary danger of 
their lives from the destructive fireballs. The out- 
works were repaired and strengthened, and persons 
in Hull, suspected of sympathising with the Royalists, 
were strictly watched. The country people were 
again cautiously admitted, bringing their merchandise 
to the market for sale ; they had suffered very great 
loss and damage during the contest, and their villages 
and lands had been sadly injured by the late inunda- 
tion. Sir Clifford Wharton, though proclaimed a 
traitor so lately in the streets of Beverley, ventured to 
show his face boldly in the little town, and fetched 
home his wife and daughter. Johanna was reluctant 
to go, notwithstanding the terrors of a besieged place ; 
on the whole, she had not been ill entertained, but as 
neither Alice nor her father urged her to stay, she 
could not well prolong her visit 

** If the enemy should return," said the Colonel to 
Sir Clifford on parting, " and make your own abode 
unsafe for the ladies, my house is open for their accom- 
modation. They are welcome to such fare and lodging 
as it affords." 

Alice and Kate both sincerely hoped there might be 
no necessity for entertaining these refugees again, and 
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as for Ralph and Will, they openly rejoiced at their 
departure. 

Another expedition to scour the neighbouring 
country had been talked of in Hotham's council 
chamber, and on the 2nd day of August he called 
together the members of his little committee to con- 
sult on the best route to take. 

** Do you think the command will be given to you, 
father ? " asked Alice, before the Colonel left the 
house in obedience to the summons. 

" It is hardly likely, my child. Hotham has his 
own friends, and they are all eager to distinguish 
themselves in some way." 

•'And you are not numbered amongst his friends, 
then ? " said Alice. " Yet who more devoted to Par- 
liament than you are, father i " 

" Hotham is of an envious disposition, Alice, and 
the letters I have received from Vane and Pelham 
he seems to consider a slight to himself, foi^etting 
the private friendship that has so long existed be- 
tween us. Captain Hotham will probably have charge 
of this expedition. He is full of zeal, and that may 
cover his lack of other qualifications for a leader. I 
am mistaken, however, if both father and son are not 
seeking their own aggrandisement more than the 
country's weal." 

Alice felt relieved to think that her father would 
not be exposed to danger, but she also felt that he 
was neglected when he should have been trusted and 
valued. " Hotham is jealous of your father," Ralph 
had said to her one day. " He is too upright and honest 
for the Governor's crooked and uncertain mind." 

When Colonel Lister entered the chamber, Ralph 
and Will Lister were both in their places, and a knot 
of men standing apart were talking eagerly together 
One of them turned to Colonel Lister, exclaiming, 
"Have you heard about Watkinson and Dobson?" 
The Colonel shook his head ; but before anythin? 
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could be explained, Hotham entered with his son and 
the chief officers. The Governor was looking flushed 
and disturbed. 

"Who am I to trust, gentlemen, in this place?" he 
asked angrily, turning to the townsmen present. 

Colonel Lister looked steadily at him, and said with 
dimity, " I do not understand your allusion, Sir John. 
There are as faithful men here as any in the kingdom." 

"The worthy company of Aldermen included, I 
presume," replied Hotham, with a sneer. 

Honest George Crowle, who was present, kindled 
up at this. 

" Neither aldermen nor governors are sworn to hold 
the same opinions, Sir John." 

" I am still at a loss," continued the Colonel, ad- 
dressing the Governor. 

" I thought," said Hotham, " that every one knew 
the simple fact that two of the aldermen, with three 
of their friends, left the town stealthily last night to 
join the King's forces.* My secretary has handed me 
a letter, left at his door by some person this morning; 
it is from Master Dobson, who, after using some un- 
warrantable language concerning the Parliament, de- 
clares that they have resolved to fight under the King s 
banner." 

"And their families ?" asked one of the gentlemen. 

"Oh, they remain in Hull. You may be sure that 
they will not be neglected," replied Hotham, signifi- 
cantly. ** I will see that no conspiracies are hatched. 
It is high time that disaffected persons were put in 
such a position that they can have no power to injure 
our cause ; it will be well to make a few examples. 
And now, sirs, to the business that has called us 
here." 

A map of the country was produced and consulted, 
and several men were brought in who had been on 
the look-out for the enemy's lurking places in the 

•Town Records. 
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neighbourhood. When these matters had been dis- 
cussed, Hotham curtly informed the council that his 
son would take the leadership, for as Hull had been 
committed to his charge, he felt that on him and his 
should lie all the risk and danger — that it was possible 
for them to sustain — of defending the town. 

" And all the glory and credit, too," said Sir Wil- 
liam, as they left the room. 

He had had a place assigned to him under the 
Captain, and his dissatisfaction had reference to the 
manner in which his uncle had been overlooked, nor 
was he the only one who resented it 

Late that same night, a strong band of troopers 
from the garrison mustered in the market-place, where 
Sir John Hotham addressed a few short sentences to 
them, promising them a good share of the booty if 
they returned successful. A cheer answered him, 
which was quickly suppressed, and then, in high 
spirits, Captain Hotham led them to the Beverley 
Gate. It was a calm summer night ; there was no 
moon, but the stars shone down upon a little group 
near the gate. With a beating heart one of the 
number listened to the regular tramp of the soldiers, 
as it came nearer and nearer, and tfie hurried tread 
of the townsfolk, as they pressed round the men 
with " God speed ye I " and other forms of well- 
wishing. 

Young Dame Lester's eyes, half-blinded with tears, 
eagerly sought for her husband's form ; he had sprung 
from his horse and was by her side before she knew 
that he was near. Kate laid her wet cheek on his 
steel-clad breast, and flung her arms round his neck; 
she cared nothing at that moment for the standersby, 
her young knight was going away to battle ; she did 
not doubt his courage and gallantry, but for him, as 
for others, there were all the chances of war. Will 
lifted the drooping head, and tried in the dim light to 
see her face. 
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"Bless thee, my wife; my bonnie Kate ! do not fear 
for me, sweet love ; do not weep when I am gone, 
think only of my glad return. And, Kitty," he whis- 
pered, low and half hesitatingly, " thou wilt pray for 
me, for us all, that the return may be a safe one 1 " 

•• Surely, dear Will," sighed Kate ; and then he 
kissed her with kisses such as 

** Press the life from out young hearts." 

He loosened her arms gently from his neck, and, 
turning to Alice, who stood by leaning on her father's 
arm, he laid Kate's hand in hers, saying, as he touched 
his cousin's cheek, " Thou will cheer my wife's faint 
heart when I am gone, I know." 

" Nay, Will," cried Kate, looking up proudly ; " my 
heart is sad, but it is strong enough — strong enough 
to tell thee it is time to be gone ; thy company has 
passed the gate already." 

** Don't be rash. Will, or expose yourself need- 
lessly," said the Colonel, shaking hands with his 
nephew, who mounted, and rode off waving an adieu 
to his dame. 

Just at the last a small part of the Yorkshire train 
band had been ordered to join the expedition, and 
they now brought up the rear under Ralph's lieu- 
tenantship. He led his horse close up to where Alice 
and Kate stood. " Mistress Alice," he said, leaning 
from his saddle, " won't you send me away with a 
blessing } " 

She turned her face towards him and smiled, giving 
him her disengaged hand. " The Lord go with you. 
Sir Ralph, and don't forget to be merciful to your 
foes.'* 

" Sweet Alice I " exclaimed Ralph, ardently kissing 
her hand, " I would spare my greatest foe for one kind 
word or smile from you." 

A troubled look crossed Alice's face, and she drew 
back hurriedly, repeating, " Farewell, farewell," and 
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in another second Ralph had disappeared beneath 
the archway. 

Meanwhile, without the Beverley Gate, there had 
been another halt, and Captain Hotham was issuing 
some orders when Mr. Nye approached and laid a 
hand on his horse's neck. Hotham looked surprised, 
and then saluted the minister with tolerable respect, 
but with a touch of impatience in his manner. " \\lial 
would your reverence } " he asked. 

" I wish to speak a few words to your men," replied 
Mr. Nye. 

Hotham hesitated a moment " You must be very 
brief, then ; there is no time now for pious harangues. 
Attention ! " he shouted along the line, and the 
minister advanced a few paces towards the dusky 
ranks. 

" Soldiers," he began, in a clear voice, that could be 
heard by all, "you have enlisted in a good cause ; you 
are armed for the defence of England's civil and reli- 
gious freedom. I would pray you not to bring any 
reproach upon this cause by lawless actions and un- 
necessary bloodshed. It is the Lord's work you have 
to do, and you must do it with clean hands and a pure 
heart. Be valiant, but spare the innocent and help- 
less, and take no man's goods unlawfully, lest ye your- 
selves be overtaken and spoiled;" He ceased speak- 
ing, and at the word of command the dark mass swept 
by him, hurrying forward on their ill-fated errand. 

The time had not yet come when the Parliamentary 
troops would march to the sound of a psalm, rise up 
from their knees to fight with an inward assurance of 
victory, and rush on the foe shouting the watchword 
of the Israelites. Prayer was made continually for 
the absent little army, for Mr. Nye and his friends 
looked upon their cause as a righteous one ; they were 
convinced that theirs was a holy war, even though 
some who engaged in it might be influenced by 
selfish, worldly motives. 
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Four d&ys passed, and no news had come concerrtng 
the fate of the expedition. From morning to evening 
there were watchers on the walls, and every cloud ot 
dust, and every horseman that approached, raised a 
hope that tidings were on the wing. It was but the 
beginning of the civil war^ and the smallest engage- 
ment was of incalculable importance to all parties. 
In such a time of anxiety it was difficult to settle to 
any employment ; but Alice would not permit herself 
to be idle. She had countless little offices to perform 
for her father ; there was Kate and her aunt to cheer, 
and Lucy to look after ; there were a few sick men 
now at the Manor Palace whom she had to visit with 
Mistress Crowie ; and now and then she brightened 
the old prison by her presence, bringing food and a 
kind word to the prisoners of war. 

On the afternoon of the fifth day, a horseman was 
seen coming on with such reckless haste that there 
could be no doubt as to his errand. The drawbridge 
was instantly lowered and the gate flung open, while 
quick as lightning fled the word that news had come. 
Breathless «ind almost spent the messenger dashed 
across the bridge, and urged on his panting horse 
through the gathering crowd towards the Governor's 
quarters. Questions showered thickly on him, which 
he had neither power nor will to answer ; but his own 
condition and his dejected air plainly told of defeat. 
In half-an-hour every one in the town knew that Cap- 
^n Hotham had been unsuccessful ; that he had lost 
a great number of his men ; and that the Royalists, 
under Sir John Glenham, were in pursuit of him. 
Still, the officers were all safe, according to the 
courier's report, and the Captain besought the 
Governor to send them immediate help " by one who 
had seen some fighting." 

Another company of soldiers was immediately 
fitted out, and Colonel Lister requested to go directly 
to the assistance of Captain Hotham ; and Alice had 
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hardly time to think of what had befallen them before 
the relieving party had mounted, their leader received 
the necessary information as to their route, and they 
were galloping down the road up which the messenger 
had come ; Simon following his master as in daj's 
gone by. They pushed on resolutely, hoping to join 
the Captain before Glenham could overtake him. 
But at ten o'clock a storm came on, and it was so 
dark they were obliged to halt, lest they should miss 
their friends, whom they reckoned could not be very 
far off. 

When daylight dawned, they found themselves 
near the Yorkshire Wolds, but nothing was to be seen 
of either friend or foe. The Colonel, however, pur- 
sued his way, keeping a very sharp look out on eveiy 
side, and about noon the first report of a shot reached 
him, just as they were making their way through the 
thick woods that still beautify York Dale. An ex- 
clamation of relief broke from his men, while the 
horses pricked up their ears and bounded forward 
They pushed eagerly through the tangled under- 
growth of furze and bracken, the sound of arms, 
mingled with shouts and cries, becoming more dis- 
tinct every moment. Issuing from the wood, they 
saw directly below them, in an open glade, a sight 
that for an instant made them pause. Glenham had 
come up with Hotham, and the latter, though with 
very unequal forces, had been compelled to engage 
in a conflict that was now threatening to demolish the 
remnant of his host The lovely green glen, with its 
carpet of wild flowers, was strewn with the bodies of 
men and horses, and a dark red stream was crimson- 
ing the clear waters of a little brook that ran chatter- 
ing and sparkling along beside them. 

" Forward I to the rescue!" thundered the Colonel, 
waving his sword, and sweeping down the grassy slope 
like a mountain torrent. A cry of joy burst from the 
jdespairing Parliamentarians as they recognised the 
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uniform of their friends, for they had given up all 
hopes of assistance, and were selling their lives as 
dearly as possible. The Royalists seemed paralysed 
for a few moments, the Colonel and his men appeared 
as if they had dropped from the skies. But at the 
Colonel's furious charge they gathered up their 
strength again, feeling at once that this was a sub- 
stantial foe — no worn-out, discomfited remnant ; and 
they soon found also that this leader was no Hot- 
spur, but one who could use head as well as hand 
in the thick of the fight For hours the Dale rung 
with the clash of swords, and with groans and impre- 
cations. 

At length Colonel Lister managed to draw off 
Glenham's attention, while Hotham, who was utterly 
exhausted, retired to the rear and collected together 
his few remaining troops. Ralph, and the fragment 
of his train band — who had all stood bravely to their 
anns — prepared to cover their retreat, for even with 
this reinforcement the Royalists far outnumbered 
them. 

Still the banner with the arms of Hull waved aloft 
uncaptured, two standard-bearers had been shot, and 
now Sir William Lister was its defender. Backwards 
and forwards swayed the struggling mass, until Sir 
William stood almost alone. The Colonel's men were 
falling around him, but still he cheered the others on, 
and still they fought. Then a fierce cry was heard, 
" The standard ! " and Colonel Lister saw the banner 
surrounded, and observed that his nephew, though 
dealing blows right and left, was in imminent danger. 

"A Lister to the rescue!" he cried, spurring his 
horse and bounding across the Dale. Will heard the 
reassuring voice and valiantly kept possession of the 
staff ; assistance had not come a moment too soon, 
for he had already received several slight injuries, 
and his strength was failing fast ; a deadly skirmish 
ensued, the Colonel saved his nephew's life, but part 

15 
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of the banner was torn away, to be carried as a 
trophy to King Charles — to assure him that the 
defiant stronghold of Hull had been humbled ; the 
remainder Sir William carried into Hull in triumph, 
and laid at the feet of his proud and thankful wife 

This last skirmish ended the fight, Hotham bad 
*akeady left the Dale, and Ralph was more slowly 
following ; the tattered banner saved, the Colonel 
gave the signal for retreat, and he and his company 
turned and fled as swiftly as they had descended to 
the conflict The Royalists did not attempt a pur- 
suit, they were too much spent ; the victory certainly 
was theirs, they were in possession of the field with 
half their enemies' standard, and a few prisoners of 
no rank or importance. There were many sick men 
to carry away, and a still greater number of lifeless 
bodies to inter. These last they hastily laid under 
the green sods of the lovely Dale, the Royalists 
lamenting, as they dug the shallow graves with their 
pikes, that all the officers had escaped. 

" If only I could have secured that yoUng traitor, 
Hotham," said Glenham, " we should have had some 
hold on his rascally father." 

"Or even Sir Ralph Hildyard," said another. "His 
brother's influence might have won him back to 
honour and duty." 

" Nay, I think not," replied Glenham, ** I know the 
Hildyards — ^they can neither be bought nor tempted" 



CHAPTER XXV. 

AFTER THE FIGHT. 

Though the Royalists did not know it, they had done 
their enemies more injury than if they had taken 
captive both Hotham and Sir Ralph. A few miles 
beyond the Dale Colonel Lister slackened his speed, 
his face was deadly pale, and he seemed hardly able to 
keep his seat in the saddle. 

" My master is wounded," cried Simon, coming to 
his side in gieat alarm. 

At that word the men stopped in their wild flight 
and gathered round the Colonel. Simon pointed to 
his master's left arm hanging useless by his side ; he 
had kept close to the Colonel all through the day, 
until he had gone to Sir William's relief ; then the 
old servant had been so hemmed in that he could not 
follow, and knew nothing of what had occurred until 
he turned and fled with the rest ; even Will had not 
seen the blow struck that shattered the Colonel's arm 
as he raised it to save the banner. 

"We had better rest in this coppice," said Sir 
William, "and see what can be done for my uncle ; 
there are no signs of Glenham yet." So they dis- 
mounted and used what means were at hand for their 
leader's relief ; though expecting every moment to see 
the Royalists, into whose hands most of them must 
immediately fall prisoners. It was not the first shat- 
tered limb that Simon had bound up, and though 
young Will turned away sick from the sight, there 
were other men of stronger nerve, who were ready to 
help in the rude surgical operation. With the neces- 

IS— 2 
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sity for exertion, the Colonel had disregarded his suf- 
ferings, but now the intolerable pain overcame him, 
and again and again they plied him with spirits, for 
the great loss of blood became more serious than the 
broken bones. 

At last they were able to remount, making their 
way more slowly after their comrades, and overtook 
Captain Hotham and the rest of his company at a 
small village, a few miles further on, and here they 
again halted and procured a rough sort of conveyance 
for the Colonel, who was too weak to keep his seat 
steadily on horseback. This necessarily delayed 
them, but they dared not leave the wounded man to 
follow, without ample protection, lest he should be 
surprised by another party of Royalists. As soon as 
they reached Cottingham, Ralph hurried forward to 
prepare Alice for this fresh trouble ; as he rode along 
he decided that Kate must undertake the task of 
breaking it to her ; he did not like to bring her evil 
tidings, fearing she should associate him with her 
sorrow. 

But his little plan was useless, for the first persons 
he saw within the gates of Hull were Alice and Kate, 
conversing with the warder. They both uttered an 
exclamation — whether of joy or fear he could scarcely 
tell. 

" They are coming on behind," cried Ralph, spring- 
ing to the ground, and hardly knowing what to say. 

" And Will } " gasped Kate, almost in a whisper, 
for Ralph's confusion roused her keenest anxiety. 
Alice did not speak ; perhaps the presentiment of 
coming ill pressed its cold hand too heavily on her 
heart and lips. 

" Will is all right, except a few scratches, that you 
will be very conceited over," answered Ralph, wiping 
his brow. "And your father " — turning resolutely to 
Alice — " your father is the most envied man in the 
company, he has been wounded in the arm. But 
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he wUl be here presently to receive the thanks of his 
fellow-townsmen," and he looked round on the quickly 
gathering crowd. "Ladies, I must leave you now, 
and report our defeat at head-quarters. If you had 
seen what fearful odds we had to contend against, you 
would wonder any of us returned to tell the tale ; and 
we should not but for the brave onslaught of your in- 
trepid father, Mistress Alice. You must meet him 
cheerfully — if possible." And Ralph passed on, 
leaving Alice pale and still speechless. It was a sad 
return for all, though not one of that defeated little 
band had need to be ashamed or hang his head ; they 
had fought like resolute Englishmen — as Ralph had 
said — "against fearful odds," and their appearance 
testified that they had done something more than 
cross swords with their opponents. Soon after passing 
Cottingham, the Colonel insisted upon leaving the 
cart and riding into the town on horseback. The 
people flocked out of the gates, eager to show their 
sympathy and confidence, surrounding the Colonel 
with blessings and anxious inquiries ; he smiled faintly 
on them, while his eye wandered round to find the one 
face so dear to him. But Kate had led Alice home 
to prepare for her father's reception, and with a 
quiet, composed countenance, she met him in the 
courtyard, and saw him lifted from his saddle and 
carried to his own bed. Her heart was full of anguish, 
but for his sake she smiled her own loving smile, and 
spoke without a tremor in her voice. She helped to 
remove his armour ; and still more, she bore, without 
shrinking, the sight that had so sickened poor Will. 

Master Cogan, the physician, soon came, with whom 
Janet had an altercation on the superiority of her 
Dutch balsam to any English recipe ; Cogan was in- 
dignant at the old woman's interference, and poured 
contempt upon her foreign messes. " He had been 
called in," he said, " to attend on the Colonel, but if 
they knew what would cure him better than he did. 
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why have troubled him to come ?" So Janet had to 
subside into the obedient nurse, which she did with 
better grace when she found how seriously her beloved 
master was injured. 

The days that followed were weary and painful for 
both patient and nurses ; from the first the physician 
knew that there was great danger, and after vainly 
trying to save the shattered arm, at the end of a week- 
he declared that amputation was the only hope left 
for the Colonel's life. To this the soldier immediately 
assented ; for Alice's sake, life was very precious. 
But when he had borne the operation with the patience 
and fortitude that was part of his character, it was 
evident to all that he was sinking under the shock. 

Will Lister was much distressed when the truth 
forced itself upon him, for he felt that his uncle's 
valuable life had been sacrificed to save his own. 

" Oh, Kate ! " he cried, after one of his visits to the 
sick chamber ; " I see it is useless to hope. Master 
Cogan says he may linger for some little time, but 
that there is no power to rally. Better have lost a 
hundred wretched banners than lose such a firm and 
steadfast patriot just now. What will Vane and 
Pelham say } They look upon uncle as their sheet 
anchor here in the North. Even poor Alice's desola- 
tion is a small thing compared to the country's loss. 
Wise and honest men are very rare in these days. It 
is beyond my faith, Kitty, to believe that this can be 
for good." 

" And yet," said Kate, " I am sure that Alice vnW 
think and say that it must be right, because the Lord 
has ' permitted it' What will she do when your uncle 
is gone } " 

Will shook his head ; he could not bear to think of 
that time, and his heart rebelled against the Divine 
will. 

As for Ralph, he had devoted himself night and day 
to the Colonel, and to Alice too, though she scarcely 
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noticed him or any one, except the sufferer. She tried 
to live in the present and to shut out to-morrow. 
Kate little knew what fierce temptations assailed her 
gentle cousin, or what a struggle went on while she 
ministered and watched with such a quiet brow. She 
did not follow Alice to her chamber, and see her 
throw herself upon the floor in tearless, voiceless 
anguish, nor know how long it was before she could 
say, " If this cup may not pass from me, Thy will be 
done ;'* and then how the next day and the day after- 
wards the struggle was renewed before she could 
repeat the words of submission. Perhaps Ralph, 
more than any one else, knew the real state of Alice's 
mind ; he knew that resignation was a hard virtue for 
her to exercise, and indeed impossible for simple 
human nature. He had heard of a Spirit that " helpeth 
infirmities," and now he waited with some interest and 
curiosity to see if there was such a Spirit, and if Alice 
would be upheld by its mysterious power. Those 
days of sorrow and sympathy intensified his love, 
which shone in every word and act that concerned 
her. It did not awaken the faintest response in her 
heart, yet imperceptibly his influence over her in- 
creased. It might be she was too weak to resist, but 
certainly it was by his persuasion that she took food 
and rest, and was coaxed out of the sick chamber to 
take five minutes' fresh air every evening on th^ 
housetop. 

Alice's cross was indeed a heavy one to bear, but 
the Colonel's distress was perhaps almost greater than 
his daughter's ; so that at times he would turn away 
with something like impatience from Mr. Nye, when 
he dwelt upon the wisdom and love manifested by 
God in all His dealings with His children. It is true 
that the soldier was going home to his rest and his 
reward; that for him the cares of public life were 
ending, and they had pressed sorely on him of late ; 
that if more evil days must come, his eyes would 
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never see them ; that he was going to rejoin her who 
had made the world so bright to him while she stayed, 
and heaven so attractive when she went to dwell 
there ; he was going to his Lord and Saviour, and 
the untold joys that spring from His presence ; and 
yet he prayed the messenger to tarry, he who came 
to summon him to so much happiness. He was a 
soldier, and it was hard to lay down his anns just as 
the conflict was beginning; he was a patriot, and 
longed to see his country free before he slept in death; 
he had power and influence over other minds, and, 
though slighted and neglected by some, he knew that 
his words and actions were a guide to many, and an 
encouragement to his timid and wavering townsmen. 
He was a father, and had an only child, whom the Lord 
had most sorely smitten already, and here the weight 
pressed most painfully ; his darkest doubts and fears 
clustered around this object of his love, at the thought 
of leaving her now, bereaved and almost broken- 
hearted, with no natural protector, and with friends 
whose duties might any day part them from her. She 
would be in a town beneath whose walls the enemy was 
daily expected to appear, and he saw his Alice driven 
friendless and penniless from her home, unsheltered, 
in a country exposed to all the horrors of a civil war. 
Had Andrew lived, the Colonel thought he could 
have died in peace, thus showing that in this hour of 
weakness he trusted more in an arm of flesh than in 
the unfailing goodness of God. And we own that his 
faith did almost fail then ; this valiant, honest soldiei 
was not perfect, and had his faith been equal to his 
other noble qualities, how much sorrow would have 
been spared the dear one, whose future welfare he 
should have trusted to the Lord, 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

ASKING TOO MUCH. 

*• Since first I saw your face I resolved 
To honour and renown you.'* 

It was the day after Colonel Lister's arm had been 
amputated, and Ralph was sitting beside the patient's 
bed. Alice was lying down for an hour, thinking that 
her father slept, and Janet, at the other end of the 
room, nodded in her chair. 

" Ralph," said the Colonel feebly, and Ralph bent 
forward, "you love my child, do you not ? " 

The young man's dark cheek reddened, and the 
light in his eyes answered as plainly as his earnest 
words, " She is dearer than life to me. I have loved 
her ever since the first day we met." 

" Ah ! I did not know you loved her in those early 
days. Andrew had always been like a son to me, it 
seemed natural that he should ask her for a wife, and 
I gave her willingly. There was not a brighter or 
more genial soul to be found, no wonder Alice loved 
him ; they were children together. But he is gone, 
and I am going too, and my child will be left alone. 
This makes death very bitter to me, Ralph." 

"I am not gifted like Andrew Marvel, Colonel,** 
answered Ralph, trembling with hope ; " but if you 
will entrust your daughter to me she shall be loved 
and prized as few women have been, and I can endow 
her with more of this world's goods than Marvel 
had it in his power to do, however great was his 
wiir 

"Alice has never cared for wealth," said the ColoneL 
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" I know it ; but still I am glad that I have so much 
to give, if only she would listen to me. Colonel, do you 
think she will ? I have never dared to speak to her 
of love, and now she would regard it as almost an in- 
sult, an intrusion on her grief." 

" She must be aware of your regard for her, Ralph," 
replied the Colonel. " I could trust her with you. 
Perhaps I had better speak to her myself. And Ralph, 
you must not be discouraged if at first she will not 
entertain the thought — if she is cold and sad. It is 
very hard to forget, very," and the Colonel thought of 
his own past, and how sweet and fresh it was even to- 
day in his memory ; yet with strange inconsistency he 
hoped that a few nionths of sorrow and tears would 
wipe out memories as sweet and fair from Alice's 
heart. Having once mentioned his wishes he felt 
anxious and impatient to carry them out, for he knew 
his time was short 

" Leave us awhile," he said to Janet that night, as 
she kept watch with Alice. The old woman wiSidrew 
to the next room, nearly falling over Simon, who lay 
stretched outside in the gallery ready to perform any 
service, 

" Mercy ! " exclaimed Janet "You should keep a 
lantern lit, Simon, if you make your bed in the door- 
way." 

"Is there aught required, Janet.?" asked Simon, 
springing up very briskly, considering his years. 

" No, only master would be left alone with Mistress 
Alice. I doubt not to tell her his last wishes." 

" Do you think he is so near his end as thatf " asked 
Simon, in an awe-struck whisper. 

"He can't live long for certain ; but I did not reckon 
—oh ! what shall we do without the dear master ? If 
only Master Cogan had used my balsams at the first 
he might have been getting well now, and kept his 
poor arm too, even though it had been a bit stiff and 
useless. Well, I'm glad I have not got it on fwj^con- 
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science to refuse the only remedy that might have 
saved him, just because I was too proud and full of 
my own conceit to take a hint from older folks." 
Janet always declared that her wonderful recipe 
would have effected a cure ; but, as she had no op- 
portunity of testing its miraculous efficacy, it always 
remained an open question. 

Alice's heart grew heavy and cold as the door 
closed upon the housekeeper. Was she going to hear 
those parting words that she knew must be spoken 
before long i 

" Come nearer to me, my child," said her father ; 
and Alice knelt beside him and laid her cheek on his 
hand. " My precious one ! how can I leave you } 
How can I rejoice in the glory to be revealed 
unless you share it, too ? If only I could carry you 
with me ! " 

Alice did not answer ; she tried to still the throb- 
bing in her throat that seemed to choke her. 

"There is only one thing, my dear," continued the 
Colonel, speaking with difficulty, "only one thing 
that would somewhat lessen the trial, and relieve me 
from a load of anxious fears." 

Alice lifted her head quickly. " What is it, father? 
If it be possible to be done, tell me." 

'* I fear it is too hard a thing to ask of you, my 
child ; your love would lead you to do very much to 
please your father." 

** You know I would do anything, dear father, if 
only you would say what you desire," answered Alice, 
wondering — then adding mournfully, " I have no one 
but my father to please in this world." 

The last words were hardly audible, but they reached 
the Colonel's ear, and his mind almost misgave him. 
But for her sake he would speak ; her future happi- 
ness and safety must be secured, even at the expense 
of present pain. " When I am gone, my Alice, you 
will be left very desolate ; all my worldly possessions. 
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of course, will be yours, but who will care for you as 
I have done ? and if the King gains his end, all our 
property will most likely be confiscated." 

" Do not be troubled, father," said Alice, nestling 
closer still ; " the Lord will care for me, and He has 
given me many friends who will not let me be lonely. 
Cannot you leave me with Him ? " 

The Colonel did not reply to this question ; he was 
thinking of Ralph. " There is one that loves you 
greatly, Alice, that has loved you long— one worthy 
even of my precious child's affection. You cannot 
have been blind to Ralph Hildyard's devotion, tny 
dear .? " 

Alice started violently, and looked imploringly at 
the Colonel. Her face was as pallid as his own when 
she hid it in her hands, murmuring, " Oh ! do not ask 
me fftat I will do anything but ikat Father, you 
know where my love lies buried — under the blue 
waves where Andrew is sleeping." 

" Hush, my darling, don't be distressed," said the 
Colonel, laying his hand gently on her head. "I 
know you can never forget Andrew entirely; the 
remembrance of his beautiful spirit will always dwell 
with those who knew him. Try and listen calmly, 
dear heart Think of the years to come, when time 
will have softened your sorrow and the past will 
appear like a dream." 

But Alice quailed before the thought of the coming 
years. She could not be comforted by anticipating 
the time when her memories of Andrew might grow 
dim and shadowy ; but she kept silence. 

" Ralph does not ask now for more than you have 
to give. He knows all that has happened, and is 
willing to wait for a response to his ardent affections." 

" It can never, never be," sighed Alice. 

" I feared that I was asking too much," said the 
Colonel, sadly. 

^ No, no, dear father, do not say so," she exclaimed, 
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looking up, ** you have a right to ask what you will 
of me, and I never imagined I could refuse you any- 
thing. I wish that this was possible." 

*• Never mind, my dear, I will try and put away the 
thought But it will not be easy for poor Ralph to 
relinquish his hopes." 

He was too weak to talk any more that night, and 
Alice sat beside him full of perplexity and distress. 
She was in a great strait On the one hand there 
was the obedience she had always rendered to her 
father, his wishes had hitherto been laws, and now he 
was dying and had set his heart upon this thing — 
ought she to deny him this comfort } Would she 
not repent, when too late, that she had not made his 
last moments happy by yielding to his will } Then 
there was the knowledge of Ralph's long attachment ; 
she could not doubt its depth or sincerity for a mo- 
ment ; there was the thought of all he must have suf- 
fered when he saw her given to Andrew, and when he 
witnessed her despair without having any power to re- 
lieve it She remembered what s/u had felt during 
those few weeks of estrangement from Andrew ; and 
all she was now feeling she must inflict upon Ralph, 
because he had been so unfortunate as to think her 
the fairest and best of womankind. On the other 
hand, her whole soul revolted from the idea of a mar- 
riage without love : every pulse was beating for her 
lost friend, every thought and feeling dwelt passion- 
ately on his memory, and she lived over again daily 
the hours she had spent at his side. Would it not be 
a wrong to the dead, and a wrong to the living too, 
to think of wedlock ? Would it be any real kindness 
to Ralph to accept all he had to give, and yet know 
that she could never fulfil his hopes, or make even the 
small return he asked } And her father — his only wish 
was for her happiness — was he in a position to judge 
what would ensure that end } And so the night wore 
on. Ralph's first glance at Alice's countenance told him 
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that the Colonel had spoken of his wishes, as he pro- 
mised, and he thought it was right for him also to 
approach the subject But never in his life had he 
felt so nervous, and so out of love with himself, as 
when he begged Alice tp step into the library with 
him for a moment. His hand was on the lock but 
she hastily passed on and opened the door of her own 
little parlour. She could not encounter all the ghosts 
that haunted the dear old library ; if she must listen 
to another tale of love, it should not be spoken there, 
lest the sweet tones that seemed to linger in every 
nook should think themselves mocked, and be silent 
for ever. 

" Your father has told you," began Ralph, flushing 
and paling like a girl. 

" Yes, Sir Ralph ; I have heard what I do not desire 
that you should repeat," said Alice, looking as cold as 
marble ; " and I am sorely pained, for not only must 
I grieve you but I must disappoint my poor father." 

" But, dear Mistress Alice, why should you disap- 
point him ? I do not ask for your love now, I will 
wait for that until I have fairly won it ; I ask you to 
let me take care of you, to let me shield you from the 
evils that are coming — as far as protecting human 
love can do this. If I am not deceiving myself, you 
already look upon me as a friend, do you not ? " 

Alice made a gesture of assent. 

"Then," said Ralph, timidly touching her icy hand, 
"will you not give me a legal right to care for you ? " 

" In one thing you deceive yourself. Sir Ralph ; it 
would not make you happy, nor give me the relief you 
imagine." 

" I am willing to risk anything myself. I cannot be 
more wretched and forlorn than I have been for the 
last year or more ; and surely — if I can read your 
gentle heart aright, dear Alice — it would not lessen 
your peace to know that you had made one life 
happier and brighter by your unselfish act Inevitable 
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and continued misery for both of us must be the con- 
sequence of your refusal." 

" Sir Ralph, you do not, you cannot understand ! " 
exclaimed Alice, feeling sick and faint with the pain 
his words gave her. " If I died to-morrow, could you, 
at the end of six months, woo and wed another 
maiden ? Yet, perhaps, you could ; men have shorter 
memories for such soft and tender things than we 
poor, foolish women." 

Ralph looked at her half reproachfully ; but he left 
the charge of faithlessness to be answered another 
time, and brought forward his last argument. 

" If I may not plead for myself, may I not remind 
you of the comfort such a promise would afford your 
father, whose end is being hastened by the weight of 
cares we cannot shut out of his sick chamber } " 

** My father is satisfied that I shall do whatever my 
conscience approves. Sir Ralph," replied Alice 
wearily, putting an end to the interview. 

As she slowly went upstairs again she feared she 
had been ungracious to Ralph, and full of self-re- 
proach she returned to the parlour ; he had thrown 
himself upon the couch in an attitude of deep de- 
spondency. " Forgive me if I have seemed hard and 
unfeeling,*' she said, softly touching his shoulder, " but 
I cannot trust myself to offer sympathy ; believe me 
I feel very grateful for your kindness." 

Ralph turned to her a tear-stained face, and seizing 
her hand he imprinted upon it a passionate kiss ; but 
before he could answer^ she was gone. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

WATCHERS BY THE DEAD. 

A WEEK had passed since the events of our last 
chapter, and still Colonel Lister kept a feeble hold of 
life. His interest in public affairs was unabated ; he 
dictated letters to his friends at Westminster, and sent 
frequent messages to the councillors sitting in equally 
grave debate in his own town. Just now the Mayor 
of Hull, Master Raikes, began to entertain no small 
fears about himself and his brethren, and the absence 
of Lister with his strong sense, prudence, and courage, 
and, above all, his self-reliance, was felt to be a greater 
loss than any one had anticipated. 

The King had issued a proclamation on the 12th 
August, requiring all his subjects north of the Trent 
to repair to his royal standard at Nottingham, which 
would be erected on the 2Sth day of the same month. 
The standard was raised, but so few obeyed the sum- 
mons that the King made further overtures to Parlia- 
ment to induce them to a treaty. 

The news flew fast to Hull that peace would shortly 
be restored, and if this came to pass, Master Raikes 
asked, in what position should they be who had taken 
an active part against the King ? Urgent letters were 
sent to Vane and Pelham, entreating them to use all 
their influence that " the town and all its inhabitants 
should be included in the Act of Oblivion" — ^which Act 
would, no doubt, be passed in case of an accommoda- 
tion between the King and the Houses. They soon 
learned, however, that they had nothing to fear from 
2l peace, for the negotiations pleased neiSier party and 
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the civil war began in terrible earnest Orders were 
sent from London to Hotham to harass the Royalists 
as much as possible, and to make frequent sallies from 
the town. Captain Hotham, nothing daunted by his 
late defeat, led his troops, strengthened by a good re- 
inforcement from the capital, into Lincolnshire and 
Yorkshire, where both he and his father did great 
damage by overrunning the country and destroying a 
vast amount of property. 

To Alice's relief, the Colonel had not again referred 
to the obnoxious subject of her union with Ralph, and 
she trusted that they had both abandoned all hope of 
such a thing coming to pass. On the evening of the 
30th of August Janet saw that a change had come 
over her master ; Alice saw it too, and fortified her 
heart by prayer for the long*delayed farewell. Ralph 
had come in, and was supporting the dying man while 
Alice bathed his lips and brow. His eyes rested wist- 
fully upon his daughter's face and then on Ralph's ; 
she shrunk from meeting that look for she knew its 
meaning instantly. 

"Ahce, my beloved,*' whispered the Colonel, "I 
have done with the outside world, I am content to 
leave everything to better and wiser men whom the 
Lord will raise up ; but I have one desire more — ^you 
know what it is ? " 

He waited, and the loving light that still beamed 
from his eyes was more than Alice could resist ; she 
let him place her passive hand in Ralph's, but the 
warm clasp it met sent the blood back to her heart. 

" Do not ask me to promise now, dear father," she 
entreated. 

" My little one, I only seek your peace ; promise 
me now, that within three months you will let Ralph 
claim this hand. Will you not promise me this } " 

Alice felt stunned — " within three months ! " But 
would waiting make the sacrifice the less } She could 
not release Sie hand that Ralph still prisoned, nor 

16 
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could she refuse anything for which those dying eyes 
and lips pleaded. 

" I promise," gasped Alice ; and the darkness of 
death seemed to fall upon her as she uttered the 
solemn words. 

" Bless you, 'my child ! my beloved Alice." An 
expression of deep peace overspread the Colonel's 
face ; after a little time he spoke a few words to Will 
and Kate, who were present, and then to the servants 
who stood by him ; and, turning to Ralph, he said, 
" The Lord recompense thee according as thou art 
faithful and loving to my only child." 

Alice had sunk down beside the bed and her father 
laid his hands upon her, invoking a blessing, in which 
she could only distinguish the names of her mother 
and the Lord Jesus, ending with, " And now / am 
going to rest" 

He spoke no more, but gently fell asleep and awoke 
to find himself with his Lord, and with the wife he had 
loved so well and mourned so truly. 

His daughter was carried from the room when those 
who watched her father saw that there would be no 
awakening from that last sleep, and no one but Kate 
and Janet saw her until the day of the funeral. Each 
evening before that took place Alice crept down from 
her room and locked herself in alone with the dead 
for several hours. Kate expostulated with her in vain, 
and once thought of asking Ralph to interfere, for she 
dreaded she knew not what from those ghostly visits, 
in the poor girl's present state of health ; but Alice 
replied in such a manner that Kate was silenced, 
though not reassured. 

The night before the Colonel's interment Kate ven- 
tured to mention her brother's name. Alice had been 
so stupefied and worn out by grief and nursing that 
her promise had been almost forgotten ; but a trifling 
message linked with that unwelcome name, brought 
back distinctly, with a bitter pang, the recollection of 
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her troth. She entered the chamber where the 
Colonel lay with all the majesty of death upon him, 
without any of its repulsiveness. Three or four wax 
candles cast a steady light upon the outlines of his 
tall figure, as stately and full of repose as any warrior 
saint Oppressed and overcome by the thought of 
her fatal promise, Alice secured the door and flung 
herself down on the floor beside the dead. The long- 
checked torrent of her tears broke forth, and she 
moaned and sobbed without restraint 

" Oh I father," she cried, *' why did you ask of me 
such a hard thing ? How can I swear to love Ralph? 
1 almost hate him for asking me I Was ever poor 
maiden so unhappy ? I might, perhaps, escape my 
vows to the living, but a promise to the dead can 
never be revoked. Oh ! father, if you could see your 
child now you would gladly release her. I am bound, 
bound, and I shall abhor* my chains. Why have I 
lived to be so miserable i And now I must not think 
of Andrew ; that is the most cruel part of all ! " 
Repeating over and over again those vain questions 
and lamentations, her voice sunk to a feeble whisper. 
Suddenly she started and with difficulty suppressed a 
scream. Something had touched her cheek and hand 
and her instant thougat was that her father had come 
back to comfort her. She glanced fearfully at the 
couch. All was rigid and silent there, and an earth- 
quakecould not have disturbed the unbroken quietude. 
But beside her there was something dark and living, 
and with a sigh of relief she recognised Fawn, the 
Coloners hound. Fawn had stolen into the room 
during the day and was keeping watch, as of old, at 
her master's feet Her dog*s heart was full of tender 
sentiments, and Alice's cries had awakened her sym- 
pathy and affection. Alice drew her within her arms 
and had another burst of weeping over Fawn's sleek 
head ; but these tears were not so bitter as the last, 
and when some measure of calmness returned she 
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began to reproach herself with rebellion against God 
and His will. 

At last she rose from the floor, and uncovering her 
father's face gazed at him long and intently, and as 
she looked and thought of all that he had been to 
her from her earliest childhood until then, she re- 
solved that nothing should make her false to the last 
words she had spoken to him. Fawn resumed her 
place at the feet No persuasion could induce her to 
leave her master, and she looked at Alice with such 
mild entreaty in her soft eyes, that the maiden was 
constrained to let her stay and keep watch and 
guard. 

The Colonel was buried with military honours in 
the family vault of the Listers, close beside his 
brother. Sir John. The blackest clouds hung over 
the nation, and if the Colonel could have spoken to 
the crowds of rich and poor, soldiers and civilians, 
who followed him to the grave with such lamenta- 
tions, he would have bidden them weep for them- 
selves and for their children. 

They laid over him for a pall the tattered banner 
he had given his life to rescue, and many tears did 
Will Lister shed when he saw the ill-fated trophy. 
The flag was almost an object of detestation to old 
Simon, who was wonderfully aged, and went about 
like Fawn, in a restless, purposeless fashion ; even 
Lucy's shortcomings awakened no reproof, and the 
only one in whom he manifested any interest was the 
Colonel's orphan daughter. 

Meanwhile Ralph was longing to see and comfort 
his affianced wife. Kate carried several messages for 
him, which were so indifferently received that she al- 
most hesitated to suggest an interview. Still, neither 
brother nor sister doubted but that Alice would be 
ready at the time appointed to fulfil her engagement ; 
and by-and-by Alice consented to see Ralph and 
nerved herself to speak of the inevitable future, and 
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she tried hard not to betray the shrinking she felt at 
tne least approach of her lover towards a more friendly 
relationship. Ralph wisely abstained from many acts 
or words of endearment. He loved her passionately ; 
out he could wait now for the time when his love would 
be valued and returned, and that such a time would 
^nac, Ralph never questioned 



CHAPTER XXVIIL 

ABSENT, YET TENDER AND TRUE. 

It is time we followed Andrew Marvel on his travels, 
and ascertained what was really his fate. That he 
was not tossing 

** With tangle and with sheU ** 

in some foreign ocean bed, the world well knows ; and 
Alice knew this also, when, alas ! it was too late. 
Loyal and true was the heart of our poet, and while 
giving the due meed of praise and admiration to the 
beauty of other lands — whether he 'found it in the 
bright eyes and fascinating smiles of their women, in 
the glorious works of art, or in the ever-charming, ever- 
changing scenes of nature — he thought no face so 
sweet as his own Alice's, no flower so fair as his 
"Yorkshire Forget-me-not," and no place so beautiful 
as the little island he called Aome, Andrew, intending 
to spend the winter in Italy, had desired his friends to 
send their first letters to Marseilles. Here the ex- 
pected news from England reached him, including an 
ill-written but loving effusion from his sister Ann, 
kind and fatherly words of advice from the Colonel, 
the promised notes of introduction to distinguished 
foreigners, and above all, a long letter from Alice. 

Sir Harry Vane's informant had some foundation 
for the false report he sent home concerning Marvel, 
for the latter, notwithstanding the unfavourable season, 
did indeed take his passage in a vessel chartered for 
Naples ; but the vessel being delayed on account of 
contrary winds, Andrew made an excursion to some 
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neighbouring place of interest While he was absent 
the wind changed, and the captain, anxious to take the 
first opportunity for accomplishing his voyage, hoisted 
his sails, and either forgetting or feeling indifferent 
about his passenger, set sail without him. Of course, 
Andrew was disappointed and vexed ; but his vexation 
gave place to thankfulness for his own providential de- 
livery, when he heard that the vessel had gone down 
with her crew and cargo unsaved. He waited im- 
patiently for another chance to embark, and vague 
rumours reaching him of further disturbances in the 
political world at home, he craved to possess the more 
certain information that by this time must have 
reached Italy. Meanwhile, his own letters were 
punctually forwarded ; why they did not reach their 
destination can be easily accounted for by the un- 
settled state of everything in England. 

And so the month of January set in, but before 
Marvel had taken another passage he fell sick with 
fever and lay for several weeks feeble and delirious, 
puzzling his kind little landlady by incessantly talking 
in his own strong English. He might have recovered 
much sooner than he did, but for the attentions of a 
French surgeon who united the business of wig-making 
and of dressing love-locks with the profession of 
surgery, and his knowledge of the latter seemed to 
consist in reducing his patients to the lowest ebb by 
frequent and copious bleedings. Marvel had a good 
constitution or he must have sunk under this barba- 
rous treatment ; as soon, however, as he was conscious 
he dismissed the wig-maker and trusted himself to the 
tenderer ministrations of his good landlady. 

The end of March found him at length landed on 
the shores of Italy, making all speed towards the 
Ancient City. But this speed was ill-advised in his 
weak condition and at that season of the year, for his 
journey was again interrupted by a second attack of 
fever. He fell into more skilful hands this time, but 
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he was longer in regaining his strength, and his pro- 
gress was greatly retarded by the impatience he felt 
to hear some tidings from his friends. Marvel had 
naturally a very hopeful spirit, but sometimes his 
imagination, triumphing over his reason, would sugg»t 
a thousand evil things that might have happened in 
this interval to those he loved ; but he never imagined 
that they were in sorrow for him. 

While Alice mourned him as dead, and they dark- 
ened her chamber to shut out the bright May sunshine, 
Andrew was lying, pale and wan, it is true, but ad- 
vancing a few steps daily towards health, under the 
shady trees of a lovely Italian garden. The delicious 
calm that often comes after illness had cast its speli 
over him, he looked dreamily at the distant sea and 
mountains and up at the boughs over his head. His 
anxious thoughts were dismissed for the present, he 
could only realise that his life was given back to him 
again, that his pulses had ceased to throb and his 
temples to ache with the burning fever, and the con- 
sciousness filled him with a quiet gladness. Every- 
thing in nature looked intensely beautiful in his eyes, 
from the waves dancing beneath the early morning 
sun, from the leaves overhead " weaving the garlands 
of repose," from the tiny insect that crept fearlessly 
across his sleeve, to the drops of dew glittering on the 
flowers that grew everywhere around him. In this 
green shade the spirit of poesy seemed to brood over 
him, and with trembling, eager hand he scrawled a few 
lines that were afterwards added to, and entitled— 

"A DROP OF DEW. 



u 



How it the purple flow'r does slight. 

Scarce touching where it lys ; 

But gazing back upon the skys, 
Shines with a moumfid light, 

Like its own tear. 
Because so long divided from the sphere^ 

Restless it rolls and unsecure ; 

Trembling lest it ^rows impure, 
Till the wann sim pitys its pain, 
And to the skys exhales it back again.** 
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Even while he wrote the " orient dews " were being 
caught back to the " bosom of the morn," and the birds 
fluttering in the branches above suggested another 
theme for his muse, and he changed his rhyme : — 

*' Here at the fountain's sliding foot, 
Or at some fruit-tree*s mossy root. 
Casting the body's vest aside, 
My soul into the boughs does glide. 
There, like a bird, it sits and sings, 
Then whets and claps its silver wings ; 
And, till prepared for longer flight. 
Waves in its plumes the various light." 

At last we find Marvel treading the streets of old 
Rome, jostling monks and friars of every order, and 
gazing with reverence on each vestige of the past. 
We may be sure he lost no time in introducing himself 
to the English merchant to whose care all his com- 
munications had been addressed. There were no 
letters of a later date than the month of March, and 
while it was a relief to find that up to that hour the 
loved ones left behind were alive and well, he was 
astonished to read theirexpressionsof grief and dismay 
at receiving no news of himself. The merchant ex- 
plained this easily, and informed Marvel of the 
increasing estrangement of Charles and his Parliament 
and the threatened hostilities ; but he promised to do 
his best to secure the safe transmission of Marvel's 
next letters to England. His offer was gladly accepted, 
and then our traveller applied himself diligently to 
the purpose of his journey, and tried not to count the 
weeks that must intervene before answers could pos- 
sibly arrive, or reckon up the months of his exile ; 
but for the conditions laid upon him he would imme- 
diately have turned his steps Northward again. 

Despite the home sickness that Andrew felt, and 
the anxious thoughts that no amount of interest in 
surrounding objects could quite dispel, we have no 
doubt he had many seasons of rare enjoyment, not 
only in the society of learned and polite Italians — 
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who readily appreciated the young poet's varied 
talents —but mingling amongst men of letters and 
genius from every part of Europe. Some few Eng- 
lishmen were hastening home, unwilling to be absent 
from the mighty contest that now appeared inevitable, 
and amongst those who first responded to his country's 
call for support in her struggle for freedom, was John 
Milton. Hardly had he and Marvel tasted the 
delights of a friendship that was to cease only v».ath 
their lives, when Milton bade adieu to the enchant- 
ments of the South, carrying with him from each seat 
of learning and from the principal cities he had 
visited, the most flattering tokens of the affection and 
admiration he had inspired. But for the few that 
hurried back to England in the summer of 1642, 
numbers were leaving her shores ; some resolving to 
maintain a neutral position because they could not 
heartily agree with either party, or because they feared 
to risk property and life by taking part in the strife ; 
and some seeking in other lands the liberty they failed 
to secure in their own. The former took refuge in 
Continental cities, watching for the earliest oppor- 
tunity to return with safety; the latter became 
emigrants, going forth to build themselves cities and 
homes in the new world. Of the refugees who found 
their way to Rome, none were North of England men, 
and their accounts of the proceedings of Sir John 
Hotham at Hull were so vague and dissimilar, that 
Marvel felt there was little reliance to be placed on 
their reports, and it was not until the end of October 
that he received certain information that his native 
town had been besieged by the Royal party, and had 
shown such stout resistance, that the King had been 
compelled to raise the siege and retire discomfited to 
York. 

This decided Marvel ; conditions or no, he ought, 
he must be at home. His friend, the merchant, had 
failed him ; not a line had he received through to 
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agency, and, with the worst fears awakened, he set out 
for Paris. 

The evening was well advanced when Marvel 
reached the French capital, and sought out the little 
inn where he had rested when last there. As he ap- 
proached the door, a hand was laid heavily on his 
shoulder, and a familiar voice exclaimed, " Art thou 
Marvel or his ghost ? " 

Marvel faced round, and showed his questioner a 
very ruddy, lively countenance — for a ghost, at any 
rate. Master Francis Maye, whom we have met 
before in Andrew's room at Trinity, looked at his 
friend from top to toe with an incredulous air, then 
seized his hand and shook it warmly. 

" Every one supposed you were dead ! How 
astonished they will be ! Have you been taking a 
journey to the moon, Marvel, or have you been paying 
a visit to the Muses in their own abode, wherever that 
may be ? " 

" I have been to Italy," replied Marvel, smiling ; 
"and if the Muses d9n't make themselves at home 
there it is not the fault of the country or the climate. 
I am hastening back to England now ; I am as hungry 
as a wolf for news. All my letters have miscarried." 
" Why, no one would think of writing to you, since 
last May," said Master Francis, "when it was supposed 
you were drowned somewhere off the coast of France. 
I had a letter from Lawrence Wharton only last week, 
in which he mentions it as a fact that no one doubted. 
\VTiere do you lodge. Marvel ? We might as well talk 
over our supper as in the streets." 

Marvel led the way and turned into his little inn, 
feeling in a maze of wonderment It was terrible to 
think that all these months Alice had sorrowed for 
him as one dead. What anguish for her dear, loving 
heart! but oh, what joy in store for her, if only he could 
bring it or send it her that very moment, and save 
her any more grief on his account 
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The friends were soon seated in the best parlour of 
the inn ; and while their supper was preparing, Maye 
produced the letter of which he had spoken. 

"It is strange," said Marvel, "how such a story- 
should get abroad ; some one has had a fruitful imagi- 
nation." 

" That person was Sir Harry Vane, then ; for Law- 
rence says that he sent Colonel Lister word of your 
* melancholy fate,*" replied Maye, laughing and quoting 
from his cousin's epistle. " He is quite a gossip is 
Lawrence, and tells me of the deaths and marriages 
of his friends ; they have little interest for me, but 
maybe, Andrew, you will know these folks, as they 
are of your town ; indeed, now I remember to have 
heard you speak of the Listers." 

" What of them V* cried Marvel, longing to seize the 
letter and read for himself. " Does Wharton mention 
tlieir names ? " 

'* Ay, that he does ; one whole page is devoted to 
their affairs. First, there is the death of the Colonel." 

" What say you i * The death of the Colonel ! ' I 
hope that is as false as the report of my own," cried 
Marvel, hurriedly. 

" I think we may trust Lawrence, for he is well 
acquainted with the family, and he enters into the 
most tedious particulars. His sister Johanna took 
refuge with the Colonel during the siege, and Lady 
Wharton was lodged with Sir William Lister. Old 
Sir Clifford, like a brave gentleman as he is, fortified 
his house at Beverley, and there bade defiance to the 
King, who proclaimed him a traitor, but wisely W 
him alone." 

•*But the Colonel," interrupted Marvel, burning 
with impatience to hear more particulars of him, and 
his heart swelling to think of Alice's double sorrow 
and the loss of such a triend himself. 

" Well, Lawrence does not say so much about himi 
except that he was wounded in a skirmish with the 
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Ro3ral party at York Dale when defending the standard 
of HulL But here, Marvel, is a piece of romance just 
fit for a poet's ear," and Maye read from his letter — 
"*Just before the Colonel died, he made his daughter, 
pretty Mistress Alice, promise to wed Sir Ralph 
Hiidyard ; the lady had little reason to shun such a 
union, for Hiidyard is a gentleman whom any lady 
in the land might be proud to marry, and whom my 
sister Johanna would give her fortune to win ' " 

A deep groan startled Maye and made him look 
up. Marvel was gazing at him like one distracted ; 
his face was almost livid in its hue. 

" Good heavens, Marvel ! what is the matter ? Are 
you stricken with the plague ? " exclaimed Maye, 
dropping the letter on the table in innocent wonder- 
ment 

** Read on," gasped Marvel, pointing imperatively 
to the letter. 

" But — what — what troubles you so in this gossip of 
Lawrence's t or are you sick } " repeated Maye, rather 
terrified at the sudden change in Andrew's appearance. 

** Finish the letter. I must hear all that your cousin 
says," replied Andrew, trying to speak calmly. 

"There is not much more on that subject, only 
Lawrence adds, * It was not until a few minutes before 
the Colonel's death that his daughter pledged herself 
to Sir Ralph ; 'tis natural and seemly that she should 
be backward to make this promise, which is to be 
sealed in three months ; but Ralph's devotedness will 
soon make her forget the past and cease to mourn for 
the dead.' Why, Andrew, it is not you Lawrence 
means ? " said Maye, as the truth flashed upon him. 
" I took ' the dead ' to mean her father, and thought 
it strange she should object to so good a protector in 
these unsettled times, and three months seemed a 
reasonable space. But if she isyour lady love. Marvel I 
how blind I have been." 

*' Three months," repeated Andrew, as if in a dream. 
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*' I must go to England to-night, now ; " and he started 
up and reached his hat and cloak, muttering, "So 
soon 1 My place is quickly filled up." When ready 
to depart his resolution appeared to falterl He strode 
up and down the room, talking rather to himself than 
to his friend. " Why should I go } She is better off. 
Ralph is wealthy. / have no title or lands to offer. 
Women love baubles and soon comfort themselves 
She will * forget the past,' as Lawrence says. Why 
should I spoil her fortune, who am poor and unknown ? 
Oh I Alice, I thought I had found a woman with a 
true and faithful heart" 

Maye watched and listened, debating within him- 
self whether he ought to let Marvel know the worst 
He did not feel equal to the task ; but he knew it 
would be cruel to let him go to Hull and then find that 
all was lost Better for him to be away as far as pos- 
sible from the scene of former happiness. 

Andrew settled the question by suddenly asking; 
« When did the Colonel die ? " 

" Lawrence does not say," replied Maye, evasively. 

" Have you read «// that relates to this matter?" 
demanded Marvel, his features distorted with pain 
and rising passion. 

" Perhaps it were hotter you should finish reading 
it yourself," responded poor Maye, who felt almost 
like a culprit for having such dreadful information in 
his possession. 

Marvel eagerly seized the letter. He had thought 
he could give Alice up to his rich rival ; that he would 
go to her and tell her she was free, though he still 
lived ; but he was unprepared to find that already she 
was another's — that she was not even his to resign. 
" Yesterday," wrote Lawrence, " the marriage took 
place in the most quiet manner possible, the bride as 
solemn as if signing her own death-warrant, they say; 
but I trow she will soon be blithe enough." The letter 
fell from the stricken lover's hand, fluttering to the 
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floor, and he sank back into his seat and shielded his 
face with his folded arms. For a long time there was 
perfect silence in the room. Maye was too sorry and 
too awed to offer any sympathy, and it is doubtful 
whether Andrew remembered that any one was 
present 

At last a lively-looking grisette came in, bearing 
the supper that had been ordered on their entrance. 
Her brisk movements roused Andrew, who got up 
and passed his hand over his brow as if he would have 
the girl suppose he had been sleeping. But the change 
in his appearance seemed to astonish her, for she stared 
at him and then exclaimed, *'Mafot ! " 

** Bring me a light," said Andrew, in French, trying 
to collect his scattered senses. After another search- 
ing look the girl went for a lamp, wondering what 
could be the matter with the handsome English tra- 
veller, whose pleasant face and cheerful manners last 
year she had not forgotten. " Show me to a chamber," 
he said, as the girl appeared with the light. 

**But monsieur has had no supper," she remon- 
strated, with the freedom of her nation ; and Maye 
added, " Stay and take something, Marvel ; you have 
had a long day's journey." 

Marvel shook his head decisively and bade the girl 
do as she was desired. She slowly preceded him up 
the stairs, then at the door of his chamber again ten- 
dered her advice, " If monsieur would only let her 
bring him a little wine or a warm posset, for he was 
certainly ill." Her services were declined, however, 
and Marvel gently bade her good even and shut 
himself in alone with his misery. 

What his mental sufferings were, as he paced his 
room through the livelong night, only those can 
understand who have, in one brief hour, had the fond 
hopes of years suddenly crushed out, who ask in 
bewilderment, " Is this a frightful dream ? Surely, no 
reality could be so hard." Marvel had been the most 
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loyal of lovers. No knight of old ever held his lady 
in higher respect and honour. Since boyhood he had 
invested Alice with all the charms that a vivid imagi- 
nation could produce, and as the man and the poet 
developed, a deeper passion had taken the place of 
boyish attachment There was so much in Alices 
character to commend itself to a high-minded man 
like Marvel ; she had made religion more attractive 
by her simple piety and goodness ; she had deliberately 
chosen a humble lot with the man she loved, rather 
than accept the attentions of a suitor who possessed 
everything that was likely to dazzle a girlish fancy. 
But what was he to think of her now ? Had the news 
reached him that she was dead, his distress would 
have been unspeakable, and his loss irreparable ; but 
there would have been nothing to disturb the sweet 
memories of his love ; he would, ere long, have begun 
to dwell on the future as well as the past, and to 
anticipate their reunion in another life. But what 
could alleviate the bitterness of this sorrow } Some- 
thing far worse than death had parted them now. 
Marvel knew he must not nurse his love, it was a sin 
to think of Alice now as he had done before ; she was 
the wife of another. They might meet in the years 
to come, but it must be as strangers ; he must never 
look again into those loving eyes, or press his lips to 
hand or cheek or brow ; her name must be dropped 
from his prayers ; she was Lady Hildyard to hini 
henceforth, and nothing more ; he must pray night and 
Azy to forget, for his only hope of future peace lay in 
the oblivion of that portion of his life. 

A hundred questions rose in his mind, and yet he 
could not have borne then for any one to discuss the 
subject, or to explain a single mystery ; and so by 
turns he was the prey of perplexity, jealousy, and 
abject grief. 

Daybreak found our poet still fighting against h^^ 
destiny. He could not seek the consolations of 
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religion just then : heaven and earth seemed turned 
against him — it was one dreary blank. But when the 
household began to stir and the business of another 
day commenced, Andrew tried to concentrate his 
thoughts upon the present, and when Master Francis 
anxiously inquired at his door as to how he was, 
Andrew had made up his mind wfiat course to 
pursue. 

" Are you still bound for London ? " Maye 
ventured to inquire, as they sat at the breakfast 
table. 

** No ; I return to Italy to-day," replied Marvel, 
pushing away his plate with the untasted food. 

"Wait until to-morrow, Marvel, and then I can 
have your company. I cannot possibly leave Paris 
to^ay." 

** No ; I must set out this very morning, I could 

not stay another night in this place ; and in truth, 

Maye, I am in no mood for company — I would get 

away from myself if I could.** Marvel rose and left 

the table ; but presently he came back with a softer 

expression on his face, and, taking Maye*s hand, he 

said, huskily, *' You must not take it unkindly, old 

friend ; my feelings for you are the same, but I have 

a wound here,'* touching his breast, " and it will heal 

best in solitude. I could not bear another to witness 

my suffering and weakness. We shall meet, perhaps, 

hereafter. Last night I almost thought that I would 

go and enter the Parliamentary army ; but I am no 

soldier, and I know it was not the prompting of 

patriotism but of cowardice ; it seems so much easier 

to face the sword and pike, and quickly end this 

agony and these torturing memories, than live on, 

performing ordinary duties, with nothing to hope for 

and no one to labour for.** 

An hour afterwards the friends parted. " I wish 
you had consented to wait,** said Maye, as they 
grasped each other's hands. I think you are hardly 

^7 
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to be trusted alone. What if you should fall ill 
again ? 

"I could almost wish that I might," returned 
Marvel, with a melancholy air, "and confinn the 
report of my death. But, Maye, I was wrong to say 
that I had no. one to labour for ; there is a g^ Lord 
above and a poor country that I love still, only I 
cannot see anything right just now. Perhaps I may 
go to Spain instead of Italy/' 

" Well, keep up thy heart. Marvel ; thou wilt live 
to do nobly yet ; and for the present with its cnid 
fate, thou must bear it like a man." 

" Yes, yes," murmured Marvel, as he pursued his 
way, ** but like Macduff, I, too, must 'feel it like a 
maa'** 



CHAPTER XXIX, 

ALL FOR LOVE. 

We must leave our unfortunate poet to his lonely 
wanderings, while we return to Hull and look in upon 
his friends there ; and to understand things better, we 
must go back to the days before Alice's marriage. 

As soon as the Colonel . was buried, old Dame 

lister took up her abode with Alice, for whom she 

bad alwa}^ entertained the warmest affection, and 

who now, more than ever, needed a mother's watchful 

care and sympathy. The dame felt considerable un-> 

easiness about her niece's health ; it had never been 

robust, and the peculiarly painful circumstances in 

which she had been placed during the past year had 

left her so delicate that the good matrons of High 

Street often declared that she was more likely to 

wear a winding sheet than a wedding gown. But 

Alice, with all her gentleness, had great powers of 

endurance, and a strength of will that few suspected, 

who looked at her frail little body. She knew her 

aunt's fears, and acknowledged that she felt nervous 

«uid weak ; but she did not think there was any 

danger — she could not please herself with the belief 

that an escape from all her troubles was so near. 

All that was necessary for the wedding Dame Lister 
quietly prepared, holding long consultations with Kate 
and Janet, but saying little to Alice on the subject 
Ralph was very busy getting Winestead ready for the 
reception of its new mistress, for they were to spend 
Ae first few weeks of their married life at the old 
ball It had been his wish to fit up the Manor Palace 

17—2 
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for their town residence, but it was still nominally 
rented by the King, and the state of the town for- 
bade the execution of this ambitious plan ; so it was 
arranged that they should occupy Alice's old home 
on their return from Winestead. Ralph's heart grew 
lighter as the prescribed three months drew to a close, 
while Alice's became heavier as she counted, and tried 
not to count, the days as they wore away. 

It was the evening before their marriage, and Ralph 
had just had an interview with Alice ; she had been 
more reserved than usual, and had left him abruptly. 
But he was too elated to be easily discomforted 
" Only a few more hours," he observed to Kate, whom 
he met on leaving the house, " and then I shall not 
humbly sue for a few moments' attention ; it seemeth 
sometimes as if I were courting a phantom, a mere 
shadow, that was constantly eluding my grasp ; in a 
few hours I shall be master instead of slave." 

"That is not a chivalrous speech. Sir Ralph, "re- 
plied Kate, pretending to frown ; " it would be more 
becoming to say you will be 'husband instead of 
suitor ;' but really I am very glad these three months 
are over, dear Ralph, and I am glad the Colonel did 
not prolong the time. You will rule with a tender 
hand, brother ? Alice is meek, but a tight rein would 
fret her spirit very much. And don't expect too 
much at first ; don't be disappointed if Alice is still 
uncertain and capricious ; you must have patience ; 
the love and trust will come unawares, and all the 
sooner if not demanded as a right And, oh, Ralph, 
she must love you, she cannot help it !" 

" When she has your eyes, sweet Kitty," laughed 
Ralph. 

We have seen the yoimg baronet's room at the 
Manor Place once before, and it presented much the 
same appearance this evening as then ; only that now 
there were signs of preparation for some festival in 
the elegant costume that lay upon the old chair of 
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state, and signs of travelling in the well-filled saddle- 
bags that occupied the window seats ; and now a fire 
burned in the wide hearth, and there was lamplight 
instead of sunlight. A few minutes after Ralph en- 
tered the room, a man-servant brought in a small 
package, saying, " Master Lyons is sorry to have kept 
them so long, sir ; but he thinks you will approve his 
work." 

When the servant had gone Ralph opened the 
packets which contained a very beautiful set of orna- 
ments, in rubies and diamonds. They had been worn 
by many Lady Hildyards, and Master Lyons had 
been carefully cleaning them to adorn the fairest 
wearer of that title. Ralph had intended to offer 
them as a wedding present to Alice ; but she had 
expressed such a strong wish for the ceremony to be 
as private as possible he knew it would be useless to 
ask her to wear these gems ; and he sighed to think 
that his position now excluded him from what court 
was still held, and that there would be few occasions 
for displaying his wife or his family diamonds. 
While he sat admiring the flashing, glittering things, 
and wishing that Alice cared a little, just a little more 
for finery, the servant entered again, and said that 
Master Raikes, the Mayor, wished to speak with him 
a moment 

"Show his worship in," replied Ralph, hastily 
throwing a scarf over the jewel cases, and rising to 
receive his visitor. 

** I am glad you are at home, Sir Ralph," said the 
Mayor. *' No, I must not be seated for I am on my way 
to Hotham's quarters. I have just had a letter from Sir 
Harry Vane and he encloses this for Mistress Alice ; 
but I was not to deliver it to herself, but to a friend 
who would read it first and be prudent in breaking to 
her its contents. To-morrow, Sir Ralph, you will be 
her nearest relative and dearest friend, and the proper 
person to communicate anything to her. It seems a 
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little mysterious, but I suppose the letter will explain all 
Master Crowle, who was present when I read my own 
letter, said he doubted not that this contained some 
particulars of poor young Marvel's sad fate ; if so, you 
may deem it best to wait awhile before mentioning 
the matter. But this is mere conjecture, and you will 
pardon my freedom. My responsibility ends now I 
have given up the letter to a faithful friend." 

Ralph felt extremely uncomfortable during this 
speech of the Mayor's. " I am glad you brought this 
to me, Master Raikes. Perhaps you will favour me 
by not mentioning the subject to anyone. If this letter 
should hold the news which Crowle imagines^ it would 
require the utmost caution in naming such a thing to 
Mistress Alice — ^we must consider of her health and 
peace of mind first of all. But I think it is highly 
improbable tliat Vane would write upon the subject, 
since no possible end could be attained and only a 
reawakening of painful recollections. So it were best 
to be silent ; and you may be sure I shall use great 
discretion with regard to this letter which you have 
entrusted to me." 

" Have no fear, Sir Ralph, I shall repeat nothing 
that has passed ; and I wish both you and Mistress 
Alice much happiness and good fortune. Now I must 
find Hotham." 

" Is there anything important in the despatches ?** 
asked Ralph. " I am going to Winestead to-morrow 
and shall be absent some days." 

" There is nothing fresh, only that complaints have 
been sent to Parliament by some Lincolnshire folks on 
account of Captain Hotham's destruction of property- 
I 'Wish both father and son were recalled; they will 
do us mischief some day. Well, good even, Sir Ralph ; 
my best respects to your lady." 

When alone, Ralph did not immediately open the 
letter. He did not for an instant guess its real import, 
though he believed in his own mind that it bore some 
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reference to Andrew MarveL He was vexed to be so 
forcibly reminded of this man — always preferred before, 
himself— on this night above all . others. At last he 
broke the seal and began to read. First there were 
kind condolences on the death of the Colonel, and 
then expressions of regret that, " from trusting too 
implicitly to the accuracy of others, he had formerly 
been led to believe that their friend Andrew Marvel 
was dead, and to communicate the same to her 
father." Here Ralph's heart sank, and a horrible 
suspicion of the truth made his blood run cold. It 
was evident that Vane knew nothing of Alice's ap- 
proaching nuptials. " In fact," continued the letter, 
" there was substantial proof now that they had been 
entirely mistaken ; for that Andrew was indeed alive, 
and in Italy, anxiously looking for tidings from home. 
Several gentlemen, who had recently come from that 
country, had seen and conversed with him — it was true 
he had been ill, but had quite recovered." 

The cold drops stood upon Ralph's forehead. 
Andrew was hardly more shocked when he read that 
Alice had given herself to another, than poor Ralph 
was when he found that the supposed dead man was 
living and well " I won't believe it I " he muttered, 
" I won't believe it ! Vane has not seen the man him- 
self, and no one has heard from him ; why should I 
believe these strangers from Italy ? they may be 
mistaken in the name. It is nothing but a report 
after all. But what cursed fate sent that letter here to- 
night? to-morrow I should have been secure ; a hundred 
Marvels coming in their own bodily forms could not 
have taken my Alice from me. And if I went and 
told her that perhaps Andrew was not dead after all, 
what kindness would it be ? just to wait a few more 
months in torturing uncertainty, only to have the first 
news confirmed in the end. And then, what would 
become of our promise to the Colonel } If Andrew 
were living would he not have sent some lines by 
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these acquaintances, even if all his other letters had 
miscarried ? — which is a most unlikely thing. And 
can't I take better care of Alice than Andrew can ? 
What influence has he, what means of protecting her 
in these troublous times ? He is wandering in foreign 
lands, and any day we may have the enemy before 
the walls again. It would be no real kindness to 
resign my Alice because there is a mere possibility 
that a long-lost lover may some day come back to 
claim her for a life of obscurity, and perhaps of 
poverty. No, she is lawfully mine, with her father's 
blessing and consent, and I will not be daunted by 
reading a page of improbabilities, though written by 
the astute Sir Harry Vane." 

But not so easily was Ralph's conscience to be 
satisfied; as once before on a winter's night at 
Winestead, he had watched the embers consume and 
die out on the hearth while he held counsel with 
himself, and resolved to use all means in his power 
to attain a desired object, even if strict honour must 
be set aside ; so now he sat hour after hour debating 
much the same question, only at this moment there 
was far more at stake. Now he was really a better 
man, his constant intercourse with Alice and her 
father, and the teachings of such a pastor as Philip 
Nye, could not fail to develop his better nature, and 
this made it so hard for him to do a mean action, to 
deceive the woman he had loved so truly and so long; 
for he felt that judging another, if in his place, he 
would call it a wrong to the maiden to take advantage 
of her ignorance ; if Andrew were alive, he, Ralph, had 
no moral right to marry Andrew's betrothed wife ; 
and if their places had been changed, he would have 
found some hard titles for his rival. And then, if 
true, Alice must know some time, and would she 
ever love him as he hoped ? If she found out that he 
had deceived her, would she not despise and almost 
hate him ? At one moment Ralph started up as if 
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he would go and tell her then and there and submit 
to the consequences ; but oh ! he could not give her 
up, so the former arguments were again brought for- 
ward, and self and dishonour, and what he called love, 
were victors. 

In no enviable state of mind he prepared for the 
ceremony next morning, and would thankfully have 
given all his wealth to have been as blissfully ignorant 
as he had been twenty-four hours before. Kate, when 
she saw him, wondered at his serious, absent air ; she 
supposed that he must be impressed with the know- 
ledge that he was venturing all his future happiness 
in the step he was about to take. Certainly A^ heart 
rather misgave her when Alice entered the drawing- 
room, led by Sir William Lister, and she saw what a 
severe restraint the poor maiden was putting on her 
feelings. 

There were not more than half-a-dozen people 
present at the wedding, including the minister. Alice 
wore a white silk dress, without a single ornament ; 
Kate also was attired in white, while Dame Lister 
appeared in her widow's dress. Janet had been 
driven to remonstrate with her young mistress on the 
ilMuck that would befall them by the dame*s wearing 
a black gown at the wedding ; but Alice said she had 
had all her bad luck, if there was such a thing, and 
that it would be very unseemly for them to make 
merry in the house where her father had so recently 
breathed his last. It was only by thinking constantly 
of her father that Alice bore up at all, and Lucy said 
afterwards that it was more like dressing an image 
than a living mistress that wedding morning. 

The bride's hand was icy cold as it met Ralph's, 
and her voice was hard as steel when she repeated 
fte words that sealed her promise to her dead sire ; 
while all through the simple service Ralph seemed to 
hear a voice repeating, " Andrew lives ! Andrew 
lives I " If only Alice could have heard that voice I 
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A substantial breakfast, not a feast, followed the 
service ; after which Alice changed her dress for a 
riding costume, and still with the same impassive face 
and cold voice and manner, she mounted her jennet 
to follow her lord to his own domain. A small com* 
pany of Ralph's train band, much attached to his 
person, rode with them to Winestead and were accom- 
modated in the village, for country houses were not 
safe from the attacks of marauding parties, who 
plundered without restraint The change to Winestead 
had been a wise arrangement ; for, although towards 
the close of November, they had some fine days and 
moonlight evenings, and the fresh air really did Alice 
good, there were no associations here to disturb the 
quietness of mind that she was striving hard to regain 
Then Ralph always kept her well employed ; there 
were medicines to prepare for the poor who greatly 
missed Kate and her benevolent grandmother ; her 
new possessions in furniture and linen must be 
attended to; and if Ralph came and found her looking 
weary, he would draw her away to tfie gallery or 
library, and occupy her mind with plans for bettering 
the condition of their tenants, who had suffered so 
much from the inundations and the presence of ^ 
besieging army ; or talk with her over the latest news 
of the war. If it had not been for that letter in bis 
possession, which he could not make up his mind to 
destroy, Ralph would have been very well contented. 
Alice was gratified to find that her husband placed 
the same implicit confidence in her, with regard to 
public matters, that her father had done. She took a 
wider and more intelligent view of politics than most 
of her sex did, and to have been treated as a child or 
a weak woman on such a subject, would have shut op 
her heart still more against Ralph. 

As affairs in Hull seemed very quiet, and as country 
life suited Alice so well, they continued at the Hall 
throughout December and January. Ralph had otbef 
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reasons for delaying their return: the fear of his 
wife's hearing, by some accident, about Andrew, 
the desire to familiarise her to her new position, 
and also to gain some influence over her before she 
learned the truth about her old lover — if, indeed. 
Vane's letter did contain the truth, and, do what 
he would, Ralph could not shake off his belief in its 
veracity. 

But his precautions were vain, for while he was 
absent one day in the village, a courier came from 
Hull with letters, and amongst them was one for 
Alice from Dame Lister, who had made a great effort 
to pen a few lines to her niece. To the latter's surprise 
there was a small billet enclosed, addressed to her by 
her maiden name, that her aunt said had come that 
same day. Alice did not recognise the writing at 
once, but she blushed deeply and then felt guilty for 
blushing, when she saw Ann Marvel's signature. Ann 
did not know anything of what had happened to her 
old friends in Hull since she left, except that they had 
been besi^ed, and her letter began by hoping Alice 
was alive to hear the good news that had just reached 
them ; she herself was nearly out of her senses with 
joy, for Andrew, her beloved Andrew, was still alive ! 
had never been drowned after all ! and Alice would 
be her real sister yet, and perhaps they should come 
back to live in Hull. 

When Ralph entered the parlour an hour or s& 
aflerwards, Alice was lying senseless on the floor with 
poor Ann's innocent scrawl still in her hand. He 
comprehended at a glance what had happened, and 
for a moment felt relieved that the worst was over. H e 
instantly summoned assistance, and watched over her 
with the most tender solicitude. From one fainting 
fit she passed into another, until he became alarmed, 
and early next morning sent a trusty escort to fetch 
either Kate or Dame Lister. During that day Alice 
appeared to regain consciousness, though she took no 
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notice of any one and did not speak a word in answer 
to their inquiries. 

Kate arrived late in the evening, and before taking 
her to his wife's room, Ralph showed her Ann Marvel's 
epistle. Kate was speechless with astonishment for a 
few seconds, and then exclaimed, "I can hardly believe 
my eyes ! " then, noticing her brother's gloomy coun- 
tenance, she said affectionately, " You cannot help it, 
dear Ralph ; you married her thinking she was free. 
But I really am sorry for Master Andrew, and I am 
grieved for you and Alice. However, no one has been 
to blame." 

'' I could have helped it," said Ralph, speaking in 
spite of himself. 

" How ! what do you mean ? You did not know ? " 

"Yes; I knew the night befoie we were married 
Oh, Kate ! don't despise me ; I have had that miser- 
able secret weighing upon me ever since. I could not 
give her up. I ought to have done ; but just at the 
last. When a few hours would bind us together for ever, 
I had not courage to say what I knew would absolve 
her from that promise to her father." 

Kate looked more appalled than before. That any 
of her family should be guilty of dishonour and 
cowardice wounded her pride deeply. 

" I know what you think and what you would say, 
Kate ; your looks tell me plainly. But you cannot 
understand. Your own love-making was as smooth as 
a summer sea. You have not hoped and feared as I 
have done ; you have not seen another happy in the 
love that you would almost give your soul to win ; and 
then, when it seemed yours, after waiting for months, 
and enduring all the pangs of jealousy and wretched 
uncertainty — after all this to have the joy snatched 
from you — it was too cruel ! You cannot judge, Kate; 
you should be merciful. And yet I was wrong ; I 
know it." 

" Dear Ralph, 'tis not for me to blame," she replied, 
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weeping, and caressing his hand ; " only you will never 
quite forgive yourself for this wrong thing deliberately 
done. But it cannot be altered now. Shall I go and 
?ee Alice?" 

** bhe will not take any notice of you," he said, as 
they went up the broad staircase to the room where 
the sufferer lay, as motionless as if in a trance. 

For several days there was very little alteration in 
Alice's state. She scarcely uttered a sound, though 
Kate fancied she knew who was with her, and en- 
couraged Ralph to be constantly present and to per- 
form any service for her that he could. About a week 
after the discovery, Kate was sitting alone with Alice, 
whom she supposed to be asleep, and was surprised 
to hear her own name pronounced in a low, feeble 
voice. It was the first word she had heard her sister 
speak. Kate bent over her and asked if she felt 
better. 

** I think so — a little," whispered Alice. ** Will you 
read to me, Kate ? " 

Without remark Kate took up Alice's well-used 
Bible, and read the 40th Psalm, because she found a 
mark in that place. 

" I have been very rebellious," said Alice, when 
the psalm was ended. " I have not * waited pa- 
tiently ; ' I have revolted in heart against the Lord's 
will" 

"You have been sorely tried, sweet sister," an- 
swered Kate, smoothing the pillow and kissing the 
wasted cheek. 

"Ah, but I thought there was only one way of 
l>eing happy, and that was my own way. I did not 
love God firsts and so He took away my idols and 
left me empty, that I might find out what He could 
Himself be to a desolate heart" 

"Not quite desolate, I hope, dear Alice ; there are 
some left who care for you — one who loves you better 
than life," replied Kate, half jealously. 
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** Yes, yes ; I do not wish to be ungrateful," and 
Alice turned wearily away and did not speak again 
for some hours ; but every day after this she asked 
Kate to read to her. Her manner towards Ralph 
was studiously gentle and kind as if she feared she 
had failed, or might fail, in her duty towards him ; but 
between them was still a great barrier of reserve, and 
with Kate she was hardly less constrained. 

As soon as all danger was passed, and the invalid had 
begun to regain her strength, Kate talked of returning 
to Hull. Will was growing impatient, and as the 
housekeeper at Winestead was a pretty good nurse, 
there did not appear to be any reason for detaining 
Kate from her own home. 

" I have no doubt you will get on better alone," she 
said to Ralph on leaving. ** There is something upon 
Alice's mind I am sure ; you must find out what it 
is and then you will both be more comfortable." 

" But what can make her so formal with you, Kate ?" 

" No doubt she imagines that we knew something 
about Marvel, and kept it from her to secure her mar- 
riage with you ; she knows how much we all desired 
it I am almost sure this is the cause, for she has not 
mentioned Ann's letter in the remotest way. It is 
very strange that I did not hear the news in Hull- 
Andrew has so many intimate friends there ; but per- 
haps they have purposely avoided mentioning this to 
us." 

" I am vexed that you should be judged wrong- 
fully, Kate ; maybe when she is well again she will 
be more like the Alice we first knew." 

" Yes, and it is likely she may be better for this 
real illness ; since the Colonel died she has been 
going about like one with but half a life. If only she 
would talk more and think less, she would sooner be 
restored to health." 

Kate was partly right in saying that Alice thought 
too much. For hours she lay on her couch brooding 
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over the past But she was not indulging in mere 
foolish and selfish dreams of what mi^t have been ; 
she tried to appreciate the blessings still spared to her, 
and to be thankful for them. She deeply mourned 
over her wantof submission to Providence and trust 
in Divine wisdom. She recalled to mind a conversa- 
tion she had once had with her father about Sir Harry 
Vane, and the question he had asked her — a question 
she had thought so strange at the time — " What she 
would do if she had to choose between her conscience 
and grieving her father ? " Her answer then had 
been brave enough, " One way must be better than 
the other, and after I had asked God to show me the 
right one, I should ask you^ father, to forgive me if it 
crossed your will" The time really came when she 
had to make such a choice, and she had left the right 
way to please her father; to give him a few moments' 
satisfaction and relief she had entailed on herself and 
others a life-long regret One mistake seemed to 
lead to another, for in keeping her promise she had 
taken sacred vows upon her that she felt unable to 
perform. 

Often when Kate thought she was sleeping, Alice 
was pleading silently to heaven for forgiveness and 
for the restoration of the Divine favour. She did not 
then take comfort in the thought of the full and free 
forgiveness according to the truly penitent ; she took 
it as a part of her punishment that Andrew would 
always think she had been faithless and mercenary ; 
she could never explain anything, and so she must 
remain, in his eyes, a despicable object, unworthy of 
another thought 

Besides these troubles there was one burden be- 
longing to the present Kate's discernment had not 
been at fault when she told Ralph why Alice was not 
at ease with them ; and Alice felt that, sooner or 
later, she must know the truth. She had thought a 
little while ago that her position could not be made 
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worse ; but some things she had unconsciously pos- 
sessed and only felt their value when threatened with 
their loss. 

One day, about the middle of February, Alice was 
able to come downstairs and sit in the small parlour 
that had once been old Lady Hildyard's favourite 
room. 

''This is quite an advance," said Ralph, as he 
arranged her chair and cushions, and brought a stool 
for her feet 

He would have kissed her, but there was some- 
thing so distant in her manner that he felt almost 
like a stranger with his own wife. He attended to 
the fire and then walked to the window wondering, as 
he looked across his fine park, if this was how it would 
always be. 

Suddenly Alice said. " Ralph ! " He came back 
and stood by the fire. " I must ask you a question, 
Ralph. I cannot rest until I am assured of one thing; 
and I pray you answer me truly." 

" Now it is coming," he thought, desperately ; but 
he answered pretty calmly, " What is it you would 
know } I am in no mind to conceal anything from 
you. We have been estranged enough, God knows, 
to my pain and regret." 

Alice pressed her hand to her heart She was still 
weak and the tears sprang to her eyes as she replied, 
" I will be to you all that I can, Ralph, and I am not 
indifferent to your happiness or ungrateful for your 
affection ; but do not look for more than I have to 
give. You said you would be content v/ith friend- 
ship, and that I have never withheld." 

" Nay, methinks you have been very sparing with 
even that poor substitute for love, these last few 
days." 

" I have not intended to slight you, indeed ; but a 
dreadful thought that must have been suggested by 
the evil one, haunts me, and you must forgive my 
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uttering a name in your presence ; it will be the last 
time." Her voice sank almost to a whisper as she 
slowly asked, " Did you know that Andrew Marvel 
was alive when you married me ? " 

There was nearly a minute's silence in the room. 
Alice's face was crimson and her eyes bent on her 
clasped hands* 

" 1 said I would conceal nothing from you, Alice. 
I did know the evening before our marriage that there 
was reason to suppose that Marvel was still living; but 
it was a mere possibility, and no proof was given, 
except that some strangers from Italy had seen some 
one there bearing his name." 

The blushes faded from Alice's face and she sat cold 
and erect in her chair. For once in her life she was 
harsh and rather unjust 

" I thought that if I could not love Sir Ralph Hild- 
yard, at least I could respect him ; but now that solace 
is denied me what is there to bind us together but the 
laws of our country } I never dreamed that dishonour 
would be linked with' your name; I never thought 
you would deceive me, Ralph." 

The last words were spoken more gently, and with 
such a pathetic look that they turned the tide of 
Ralph's feelings; else in that hour such a breach 
niight have been made that would have ended in 
complete alienation, if not in final separation. 

He threw himself on his knees beside her. 

"Have some pity, Alice! Think of my love for 
you which began from the first hour we met. 
Think of all that I endured when another was chosen 
before me. Think of the time when that incredible 
report reached me : and on what a slender foundation 
It rested. In a few hours you were to be my bride. 
I know I wronged you, Alice; and once during that 
night I resolved to tell you and abide the conse- 
quences. You have suffered very much, but have I 
not suffered too ? Is it not punishment enough ? '* 

18 
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Alice somewhat relented ; her lips trembled but 
she made no reply. 

" You are my wife," continued Ralph, more pas- 
sionately ; " the laws of God as well as of man bind 
us together, and only death can dissolve that bond 
I love you as you once loved — and alas, perhaps still 
love ; is not that bitter enough ? Shall you add to it 
contempt and cold disdain ? " 

" All that a dutiful wife should be; I will try to 
become, Ralph. I was wrong to say what I did, and 
I ask your pardon. It were better never to speak on 
this subject again." She rose from her chair, and 
Ralph regained his feet feeling as much hurt by her 
way of dismissing the matter, as he had been l^ her 
reproaches. 

" Certainly," he said, "but one thing I must say in 
justice to the absent ; Kate knew nothing until she 
came here to nurse you." 

" I am glad you have told me that," replied Alice. 
" When do you think of returning to Hull ? " 

*• Not until you are much stronger ; there is no 
cause for haste." 

" I should like to go to-morrow ; I am strong 
enough, and I shall be better there than here just 
now," 

Ralph expostulated, but Alice urged their going so 
much that at last he yielded, saying Uiat "he supposed 
she was tired of having no company but his ; " to 
which she replied that "they would both be more 
comfortable for the present if they resumed their old 
duties and were nearer their friends." 



CHAPTER XXX. 

THE SUCCESS AND FAILURE OF LADY BTAND. 

There was comparative tranquillity in and around the 
town of Hull during the spring, for Captain Hotham's 
zeal had waned. He sought no more skirmishing 
encounters with the Royalists, and the country people 
began to breathe freely, and attended to their fields 
and gardens with the hope of seeing something of a 
harvest 

A few days after Ralph and Alice had returned to 
Hull, Queen Henrietta landed at Burlington, bringing 
with her from Holland a large supply of arms. These 
were convoyed over with her Majesty by Admiral 
Van Tromp, and a Dutch fleet. Soon after the 
Queen's landing, the Earl of Newcastle joined her 
with his army to protect her from the assaults of her 
enemies. Such protection was necessary, for some 
ships belonging to the Parliament had pursued the 
Queen into Burlington Bay, and were so ignoble as to 
6re above a hundred shots at the house where she 
lodged, so that her Majesty was obliged to leave her 
bed and shelter herself behind a bank in the open 
fields. 

During her stay in this place the Queen was not 
idle, and the effect of her presence was soon seen in 
the defection of several adherents to the Parliament. 
Amongst those who came to wait upon her Majesty 
was Captain Hotham, who considered himself 
slighted by his party, and wished to know on what 
terms he and his father might profitably betray 
their trust He was admitted to the Queen's pre- 

18—2 
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sence and allowed to kiss the royal hand, and although 
Henrietta had formerly used the strongest lai^age 
against Sir John, she did not think well now to show 
any resentment, but used all her influence to win 
over the impulsive young captain to her cause. 
After much discussion with the Earl of Newcastle 
about the safest mode of delivering up Hull and 
Beverley to the Queen, Hotham returned to his father 
to lay plans for the carrying out of this purpose. The 
Hothams conducted the business so warily that it was 
difficult to convict them on any distinct charges ; but 
the Parliament had eyes everywhere, and, as we know, 
some of the Members already felt suspicious as to the 
Governor s sincerity. 

On the first of May, just after noon, a lady, at- 
tended by two serving men, sought admission at the 
gates of Hull, which were always strongly guarded. 
She represented herself to be a distant relative of the 
Governor's, and wished to consult him on the best 
means of securing her property. The warder was 
lot, at first, disposed to admit the lady without con- 
.ulting the authorities, for there was something in her 
bearing that made him suspect it might be the Queen 
herself — knowing how near her Majesty was, and 
how large a force was gathering to her standard— 
but, fortunately for the lady, Captain Hotham passed 
the gate during the parley, and the warder instantly 
applied to him. 

"Ah, here is the good Captain !** exclaimed the 
stranger, with a most fascinating smile. " He will 
not turn a poor, wearied traveller away from your 
gates." 

Hotham recognised the lady as one of Queen 
Henrietta's attendants, and guessed that she had 
come with further instructions from her royal mis- 
tress ; he was confirmed in this by the significant 
look and rapid gesture of silence that followed her 
addrc5:». 
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"Lower the drawbridge," he said ; and then com- 
mending the warder for his caution, he led the 
stranger s horse across the bridge and into the town. 

" I come with secret and important messages," she 
whispered, hurriedly. " Take me to a lodging where 
I shall be able to confer safely with your father.*' 

Accordingly, the Captain conducted her to an inn 
and gave orders for her being well served and attended, 
and then he sought his father to announce the arrival 
of her Majesty's confidante. In the evening, both 
father and son had an interview with the lady, who 
had been sent by Henrietta to follow up the advan- 
tage she had gained, and, if possible, to persuade others 
to espouse her cause. 

Lady Bland was a woman not unsuited for such a 
mission ; she had something of Henrietta's imperious 
temper, but when she wished to please, her manners 
were most insinuating. She came prepared with 
every argument that could incense the Hothams 
against the Parliament, and induce them to betray the 
town. Sir John lent a most willing ear to her pro- 
posals, and cheerfully complied with all the Queen's 
suggestions. Her Majesty, however, was aware of his 
instability of mind, and had charged Lady Bland to 
secure something more binding than verbal promises. 
After they had conversed for some time, her ladyship 
softly remarked — 

" Her Majesty will be much gratified by your ex- 
pressions of attachment and loyalty, which I shall re- 
peat on my return as faithfully as my poor memory will 
retain them. But there is one thing that would please 
my dear and gracious mistress, if Sir John would 
address a few lines to her and entrust them to my 
keeping, just to assure the Queen that he will be true 
to her interests. Such a letter would remove any mis- 
giving that might still lodge in her mind. Her Majesty 
has suffered much from the false behaviour of some 
who professed the greatest devotion to her service." 
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Sir John readily fell in with this suggestion, and 
promised that such a letter should be delivered to 
Lady Bland before she left Then the wily lady pro- 
duced a paper which, she said, the Queen had given 
her, just a private memorandum, to which she would 
like Hotham, if he felt so disposed, to sign his name. 
Sir John demurred here ; he felt he had gone far 
enough; he might after all be prevented from carrying 
out his designs, and he did not care to put himself too 
much in the Queen's power. 

" It is a very trifling matter," said Lady Bland. "It 
occurred to her Majesty before I left, that in securing 
you a lucrative post in the royal army, the King might 
require some more decided proof of your intentions 
than merely the Queen's assurance of your loyalty. 
You could hardly blame his Majesty if he were some- 
what sceptical, after your reception of him at the 
gates of this town." And the lady smiled half 
maliciously. 

Still Hotham hesitated. 

" My letter would equally satisfy the King." 

"Your letter would be a private matter. This 
simple document could be shown, if necessary, to the 
King's advisers in case they opposed your advance- 
ment. You may rest assured that it will not be used 
unless there is a positive need for it And Sir John 
Hotham will soon find the difference between serving 
his King and serving a company of rebels ; and what 
better can be expected of usurpers than treachery and 
ingratitude ! In return for the zeal which you and 
your son have sho^vn in their service, you are slighted 
and insulted by having Lord Fairfax placed over you 
as general of all the forces in the North. Not thus does 
his Majesty repay his valiant and faithful soldiers." 

This allusion to Lord Fairfax was purposely intro- 
duced to inflame Hotham against the Parliament, for 
the news of this appointment had done more towards 
inclining Sir John to treat with his former enemies 
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than any other circumstance. He signed the paper 
with an oath, and then, bidding the lady rest well, and 
use the greatest discretion, he departed. 

Lady Bland was so elated by her success that she 
was emboldened to make further efforts on behalf of 
her mistress. This required the utmost caution, lest 
suspicion should be awakened about the Hothams ; 
so, without consulting either Sir John or his son — who 
would certainly have discouraged such attempts — 
her ladyship sent a private message to the • Vicar of 
Holy Trinity Church, requesting him to wait upon 
her at the inn. 

Good Master Styles obeyed the summons, thinking 
that a sick traveller needed his counsel and help ; 
great, then, was his surprise when he found himself in 
the presence of a Court dame, and discovered the 
real object of his being sent for. He felt some indig- 
nation, too, that any one should think to tamper with 
his well-known opinions, or suppose him capable of 
being won over to the most opposite sentiments by 
fair words and promises. 

" I am sure," said Lady Bland, with her most cap- 
tivating smile, " that your Reverence cannot under- 
stand the real designs of the Parliament, which are, 
without doubt, to subvert the Constitution, both civil 
and ecclesiastical, whatever false glosses it may put 
on this most unnatural war just to gain the people. It 
is surely to the interest of such reverend gentlemen as 
Masterstyles to protect the interests of the Church." 

"Just so, madam," replied the vicar, with some 
asperity ; " and in supporting the Parliament I am best 
securing the interests of the Church. Whatever be- 
comes of the State, the Church, at least, has most to 
fear from the royal party ; and what, madam, can you 
pretend to know of the * real designs of Parliament*?" 

" More, much more, than our enemies suppose. His 
Majesty is well informed of every evil plot that is laid 
against the authority of both Church and King." 

• History of HuU. 
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" You are either strangely credulous or wilfully blind, 
madam, if you do not know that all plots against the 
Church are hatched by the friends of royalty, who are 
chiefly Papists ; they wish to make the King their 
tool for establishing their own unholy faith once more 
in England," 

" And what think you, sir, will become of the Oiurch 
and the realm if a company of low-bom schismatics 
get the power into their hands ? What respect will 
they have for such gentlemen as yourself, and the 
established religion of the country ? " 

** Such respect, madam, as one may look for from 
honest men and Protestants, and such as no one would 
expect to receive from Papists. If the King's party 
prevailed, these open and concealed Romanists would 
totally eradicate the Protestant religion in these king- 
doms, and light the fires again to consume its sincerest 
professors — unless Providence directly interposed." 

" At least, Master Styles, the Papists are loj'al, and 
why should ill-motives be imputed to them because 
they love the King and are ready to fight for him ?*' 

" Yes, to attain their own ends ; they love the Pope 
far more than the King," replied the vicar, warmly ; 
" is it possible for you, madam, or for any one else to 
imagine that an army of Papists would draw their 
swords in defence of the Protestant cause } What care 
they for the Church of England } Besides, the many 
wonderful discoveries of plots formed against the 
Parliament are so many plain indications that it is 
under the protection of Providence. Heaven approves 
our cause ; it is that of God and religion." 

"Well, sir, you must take the consequence of your ob- 
stinate disloyalty. I would have spoken for you to the 
Queen, and the past might have been overlooked, for 
my gracious mistress is of amost forgiving disposition." 

" Madam, I do not desire any one to excuse me to 
her Majesty for acting up to my honest convictions. 
You sent for me to propose that which was unreason- 
able and improper, and it seemeth to me a most 
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indecorous thing for a lady to be engaged in this 
manner, as a political agent, interfering with affairs of 
State. It is quite enough to have one meddling dame 
in the person of Lady Carlisle." 

•* She hath served your party, nevertheless, and the 
great Pym did not scorn her advice," retorted Lady 
Bland, extremely annoyed at being so plainly bidden 
to mind her own feminine affairs. 

** That may be," said the vicar, " but for my part I 
don't value the services of any who are false to their 
party, be it ours or yours." 

With this the discourse closed. Her ladyship's 
defeat with the sturdy vicar warned her not to attempt 
making another convert in Hull ; she had secured the 
two leading personages, the chief object of her journey 
was fully accomplished ; and this triumph atoned for 
the mortification of being lectured as a busy-body. She 
left the town next day to rejoin her mistress at York. 

It would seem that the Queen still had some fears 
about Hotham, notwithstanding the promises, verbal 
and written, that her maid of honour delivered ; for 
we find that in a few days Lord Digby was commis- 
sioned to go to Hull, armed with fresh reasons for the 
Governor's desertion of his trust ; above all, with the 
intercepted letters between Lord Fairfax and th^ 
Parliament, clearly showing their determination to 
displace him. At sight of these letters Hotham swore 
to be amply avenged, and a day was fixed for deliver- 
ing up the town. But he found it easier to promise 
the surrender of Hull than to put such a scheme into 
execution ; for, through the communications of one 
of his own relatives, his most secret purposes came to 
the knowledge of some Members of the Parliament. 
Meanwhile, the Queen was very sanguine of gaining 
possession of Hull, Lincoln, and Beverley, and delayed 
joining the King until these places were secured. Bdt 
the month of June set in and found the Queen still 
waiting at Newark, daily hoping and expecting to 
hear that Lincoln was at her command. 



CHAPTER XXXL 

THE ARREST. 

Colonel Lister's house in High Street very much 
changed its appearance when it became the town resi- 
dence of a Hildyard, for Ralph was fond of display, 
and had brought many of the most valuable things 
from Winestead, as much for adornment as for safety. 
Pictures, furniture, and costly treasures, with a consi- 
derable store of plate, made the old home resplendent 
At first Alice hardly liked these additions, then after- 
wards she felt that perhaps it was better so ; her own 
life was changed and why should everything else 
remain the same? But there was one room left 
untouched, and that was the library. Ralph said he 
loved its quaintness, and it was there he first saw 
Alice ; it was there her father spent most of his time^ 
and there he had left countless reminders of his pur- 
suits. Alice loved the room, too, for her father's 
sake ; but there were other associations, not less 
sacred, but less innocent now for her to cling ta 
She had not courage to break the charm, but she 
seldom entered that room when she could avoid 
doing so. 

Her manner to Ralph was invariably kind and 
gentle. She strictly complied with his wishes and 
scrupulously attended to his comforts ; she was 
resolved to fulfil all wifely duties, and conscientiously 
shunned whatever was likely to remind her of Andrew. 
Her thought and time were incessantly . occupied, 
almost to the injury of her health which was still deli- 
cate. Ralph could find nothing to complain of, and 
yet he felt as far from possessing Alice's love as he 
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did the first day he called her his wife. He craved 
for this love more than ever, and her gentle, unemo- 
tional manners sometimes chafed him beyond en- 
durance. It was well for them both that they lived 
in such exciting times, and were constantly diverted 
from home troubles by stirring events abroad. Alice's 
coolness towards Kate disappeared on their return 
from Winestead, and since Kate had presented her 
knight with a son and heir, Alice had become a very 
frequent visitor at the Lister mansion. 

One morning, towards the end of June, Alice went 
over to see her sister and the little nephew, who was 
now about two months old. She found the infant 
asleep in his cradle and Kate sitting at her spinning. 
As she entered Dame Lister was gently expostulating. 

*" Thou art not strong enough yet, daughter, and 
besides thou need not be in such haste ; 'tis not as if 
it were a little maiden and wanted a chest full of linen 
as a marriage portion." 

Kate laughed merrily. " I am strong enough for 
anything, good mother ; the Hildyards were always 
a healthy race ; their womenfolk were never sickly 
and ailing, and there is no doubt as to the strength of 
their wills either, is there, Alice ? " 

Alice knew this only too well, and perhaps Kate 
thought that her question was unfortunate, for she 
quickly changed the subject 

" Do you know," she said, turning from her wheel, 
* I feel quite a coward when I look at my helpless 
boy, and then think that we may any day see an army 
before our gates again." She got up and knelt beside 
the cradle. "Such a little being, and yet what a 
difference he has made already in this house and in 
ourselves ! His father looks two inches taller and 
grandmother has become an idolater." 

" Some one else seems likely to become one/' said 
Ralph, who had come in unobserved by Kate. 

" But is he not beautiful ? " she exclaimed. 
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" I must pay you a compliment, Dame Katherine, if 
I praise your son, seeing that he is just a small copy 
of yourself." As he spoke Ralph laid a small bunch 
of roses in Alice's lap, very choice ones, of a most 
delicious perfume. 

Alice thanked him, and smiled one of her rare 
smiles that seemed amply to repay him ; yet the 
flowers gave her a pang ; a bright morning in Mr. 
Marvel's garden came to mind, when Andrew pelted 
her with rose leaves, while he repeated in his melo- 
dious voice Waller's pretty lines, " To the Rose." 

" Did those sweet love-tokens grow in our town ?" 
asked Kate. 

" No ; I saw them in a countrjrwoman's basket and 
straightway coveted them for my lady here. I know 
she loves flowers. They grew at West Ella and the 
woman says they are French roses. I told her to 
bring thee some, Alice, as long as they bloomed." 

Certainly Ralph was the most persevering of lovers, 
the most assiduous of courtiers. No coldness quenched 
his ardour, no indifference repulsed him. 

" We have not quite fixed on a name for our baby 
yet ; and, just think, he is nearly eight weeks old and 
IS nameless," said Kate. " Will agrees with me that 
we cannot do better than call him after you." 

" Better keep to the Lister side of the house," 
replied Ralph moodily ; " our fortunate star can't be 
in the ascendancy, else why the rending of family 
ties in our generation } — an unprecedented scandal, as 
far back as we can trace, for Hildyards to be in arms 
against one another." 

Kate left the cradle and came to her brother's side. 

" Have you heard anything about Henry ? " 

" Yes," replied Ralph ; " he is made Major-General 
of the horse in England and Wales. We cannot take 
any pride in his advancement, for it only gives him 
more power to injure our cause." 

Kate sighed. 
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'* If only this war was over ! ** 

•'It is but just begun, I fear ; and even were it ended 
we should not regain our brother." 

" Alas ! no, Ralph ; but you might at any rate be 
passive whatever differences of opinion you held." 

" A war of words most likely instead of a war with 
swords, and it seems to me that the former inflict the 
deepest and deadliest wounds." 

The door opened, and Sir William Lister appeared 
with a face full of excitement. 

" Have you had one of these, Ralph ? " he asked, 
holding out a letter that looked oflicial from the size 
of the seal. 

" Not I,"' said Ralph quickly. " What may it be ? " 

" A most private letter from the Corporation ; there 
will be one sent tD you, of course, unless you are sum- 
moned in person to hear further particulars. It is no 
news to you nor to me either, and your father, Alice, 
prophesied it would be so in the end." 

" What is it } " asked Kate and Alice in a breath, 
and Dame Lister got up from her chair in some alarm. 

"This is well!" cried Ralph, after scanning the 
paper, and getting as much excited as Will. " A wiser 
plan than calling a meeting, which would have led to 
suspicion." 

" May we know ? " asked Kate. 

" Hush," said Ralph, trying to look and speak more 
calmly. *' It is a secret." 

" But Will and you should have no secrets from your 
wives, should they, Alice t " 

"Especially after raising our curiosity," responded 
Alice. 

Ralph coloured slightly. " Of course you shall hear. 
I did but jest Shall I aflirm that it is a great and 
important secret, and must continue so until to-mor- 
row, then all the town may know if only we are suc- 
cessful ? Hotham is to be arrested this night. He 
and his son have been treating with the Queen, and 
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have promised to give up our good town to her Ma- 
jesty. I shall breathe more freely when the traitors 
are in safe custody." 

" Ah, if only they get no hint of this and escape us," 
replied Will. " There are so few men with only one 
face belonging to them, so few that can be relied on." 

" Well, I must go home," said Ralph ; " perhaps 
there may be some work for my company to da 
Such a commission would please them well They 
have no love for the Governor nor for his blustering 
son. Alice, are you coming, or are you going to 
spend the morning with Kate and her new hero?" 

Alice said she would go with him ; perhaps her 
services, too, might be wanted. 

Kate smiled, and called her a pattern soldier's wife. 
*' Tis a comfort," she said to Will, when they were 
gone ; '' 'tis a comfort that those two are always of 
one mind on all matters of town and state. I am 
often edified to hear Alice discussing the most tedious 
business details with Ralph ; she looks such a frail 
bit of womankind to study the fate of a nation— as 
strange and fantastic as if I should dress our eight 
weeks' baby in a suit of armour." 

That night most of the people of Hull went to rest 
as usual, but the Mayor and fifteen hundred soldiers 
and civilians were keeping secret watch. A company 
of stout mariners from the Hercules man-of-war, then 
lying in the Humber, was to begin the work by 
seizing the garrison, and then the signal was to be 
given to secure the magazine, block-houses, and the 
different gates, while the Governor's house was to 
be surrounded. 

Alice and Kate could not think of sleep, and as soon 
as the servants were all safely in bed, Ralph and Alice 
went over to Sir William's — as his house lay on the 
river side of the street — to watch for the first signs of 
the attack. They stationed themselves at a back 
chamber window ; but two hours after midnight their 
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anxiety and impatience became so great, that they 
noiselessly left the house and descended to the garden. 
There nothing was to be heard but the waves softly 
rippling over the broad steps. 

''Oh! what was that?" said Kate^ trembling all 
over. 

" Go in, dear Kate ; I cannot let thee stay here/* 
whispered Sir William. 

'* I am not cold, love. I am sure that was a sound 
from the river." They listened intently, and surely 
there was the splash of oars. A few minutes after- 
wards two or three long dark shadows glided past 
over the starlit waters ; they were the boats from the 
Hercules, 

" So far all is right," said Ralph, with a deep sigh 
of relief. *' Now, if they are lucky we shall soon 
have our summons. Go in now, dear women. Will 
and I had better run down to the Mayor's; those 
sailors will soon begin their work, and then our turn 
will come." 

Kate's heart failed her a little then, for she faltered 
as she asked if there would be any struggle, any 
bloodshed. 

" Most likely there will be some violent resistance," 
replied Will; "the Governor knows the penalty of 
treason. But there is nothing that need make thee 
anxious, dear heart ;" and with a hasty farewell the 
soldiers repaired to their leader's house. 

The ladies had the worst time of it then, straining 
their ears to listen, and wandering from one window 
to another, sometimes venturing to look from the door 
and even going down to the front gates. Kate's 
thoughts were diverted by occasional visits to her 
infant's couch, and these visits seemed to comfort her 
wonderfully. By-and-by there were confused sounds, 
then they died away, and right glad the watchers 
^ere to see the morning break, and to feel that soon 
the world would be astir and they would hear some 
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news. Then the tumult increased hourly, shots were 
occasionally heard, little companies of soldiers 
marched quickly up the street, and now and then 
a messenger sped past like a Mercury. 

About seven o'clock Alice went down to the gate 
alone, and just at that moment Ralph and a few men 
galloped up. He checked his horse suddenly, and 
cried, " Captain Hotham is secured ; the Governor 
has escaped ; we are in pursuit ! " and almost before 
Alice could take in the full meaning of his words, he 
disappeared. 

All day the commotion was very great Little 
regret was felt for the traitors, some people express- 
ing themselves most bitterly when they heard how 
they were to have been betrayed. Towards evening 
Ralph returned, and said that Sir John had been over- 
taken, and was coming behind under a strong guard 
from Beverley. 

So it was ; and a few hours afterwards both Sir 
John and his son were safely on board the Hercules, 
which sailed the next day for London and lodged the 
prisoners in the Tower. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

THE ROYALISTS SEND ANOTHER MESSENGER. 

Ox the very day that the Hercules sailed for London 
the battle of Atherton Moor was fought. It was a 
disastrous engagement for the Parliament, for Lord 
Fairfax's army was utterly defeated and dispersed by 
the Earl of Newcastle, and Lord Fairfax and his son, 
with the remnant of their forces, were pursued to 
Bradford and from thence to Leeds. 

The discovery of Hotham's treason had been a 
severe blow to the Queen and her friends ; but New- 
castle's victory raised their spirits, and they again 
confidently looked upon Hull as their next prize. 
The Mayor and a committee of gentlemen had been 
appointed by Parliament to take charge of this town 
for the present ; but scarcely had the inhabitants 
recovered from the surprise and commotion caused by 
their Governor's arrest, when Hull became the scene 
of still more exciting events. 

Late in the evening of the day that the battle of 
Atherton was fought, and before the ill-tidings had 
travelled so far, a stranger presented himself at Sir 
Ralph Hildyard's house and asked to see him. Old 
Simon's place as butler was now filled by a younger 
servant, who ushered the stranger into the library and 
then sought his master. There was enough light in 
the room to distinguish any object clearly ; but the 
stranger's face was so muffled in his cloak that it was 
diflficult to discern a single feature, save the eyes, that 
eagerly scrutinised Ralph's countenance when he 
entered the apartment 

19 
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" I have come on business that demands the utmost 
secrecy," said the visitor, as if to excuse his disguise. 

" I presume so," replied Ralph, significantly. 

" We may safely converse here, I suppose ; no one 
will overhear us ? " asked the stranger, looking cau- 
tiously round. 

" There are no eavesdroppers in my house, I be- 
lieve. All are loyal and true servants of the Parlia- 
ment," returned Ralph, trying to make out who the 
muffled figure might be. 

" Hum, of course," said the latter, as if embarrassed 
for a moment " I am here merely as a messenger 
from a noble personage, and my errand is of the 
highest importance. Nothing but my great solicitude 
for the welfare of the town, and my desire for the 
restoration of peace, would have induced me to run 
the risk I do in venturing here. My liberty is in your 
hands, Sir Ralph, and before I open my commission 
I pray you to pledge me a safe exit from this town." 

Ralph considered for a few minutes. This was 
evidently an envoy from some Royalist leader, whom, 
of course, he might arrest as a spy, for he must have 
stolen into the town. If he arrested him they would 
probably extract nothing from him ; but if he were 
encouraged to disclose the object of his coming, 
something might be learned that would be worth 
more than his detention as a prisoner. 

" Before I engage to give you a safe conduct," said 
Ralph, " you must tell me with whom you have spoken 
since you passed the gates." 

" I have exchanged words with no one save a 
wherry-man, who showed me where you lived." 

"Will you swear that you said nothing to him 
besides asking the way to my house, and have trans- 
mitted no letters or papers through him, or by any 
other means, to any one in this place ? " 

" I swear by my honour," replied the stranger. 

" I know not what your honour may be worth," 
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said Ralph, coolly ; " but I am content And now 
what has your noble friend to say ? " 

" I come direct from the Earl of Kingston, who is 
at present occupying Gainsborough ! He thinks the 
worthy people of Hull cannot know how grieved the 
King is with their continued resistance to his au- 
thority. His Majesty laments that they should be so 
deceived by ill-meaning and strife-loving men con- 
cerning his intentions, for these have always been to 
maintain the rights and liberties of his subjects, and 
to uphold the Protestant religion. Indeed, how can 
any one doubt the King's integrity and sincerity when 
he so vehemently declares his resolution to uphold the 
ancient constitution? But malicious persons have 
misrepresented his Majesty, and corrupted the affec- 
tions of his people." 

The stranger paused, and Ralph quietly remarked, 
* I suppose you were not sent here simply to explain 
the King's purposes, for I believe we are as well in- 
formed on that matter as his lordship." 

* That can hardly be, or rebellion here would soon 
cease." 

** There may be divers interpretations put upon the 
same words and actions," replied Ralph. 

" His Majesty's friends are surely the most likely 
persons to interpret truly both words and actions." 
returned the stranger, quickly. "And as a proof how 
much the King's faithful subjects trust in the royal cle- 
mency, the Earl engages to procure his Majesty's gra- 
cious pardon for all that is past, and his favour for the 
future, on the condition that he is admitted as gover- 
nor of this town. I have his written pledge here, 
which I only ask you to lay before the Mayor and the 
committee." 

"Very kind of the Earl, I am sure, to interest him- 
self so much on our behalf," remarked Ralph, sarcas- 
tically. " Your address shall be laid before the proper 
authorities ; but I would ask you one question : what 

19—2 
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led you to come to me wjth this paper? If you 
thought to honour me you are mistaken." 

" The Earl felt sure that Sir Ralph Hildyard could 
not long continue in league with men who defied all 
law and order. It is supposed by the world that your 
opposition to his Majesty arose from private consider- 
ations, that the lovely face of Colonel Lister's daughter 
beautified the cause to which her Puritan father be- 
longed. We hear that the Colonel is dead, and that 
the lady is your own — what hinders you now from 
returning to your former allegiance ? Your brother 
sorely laments that the head of his house is ranked 
amongst traitors and rebels, and the King is as ready 
to bestow honours and conimissions upon you as upon 
Major-General Hildyard, and indeed more so, for you 
were ever favoured, when at Court, by both King and 
Queen." 

Ralph had been hardly able to suppress his wrath 
during this speech, but it was long enough to givehini 
a moment for reflection. 

" Very flattering, truly," he replied, scornfully. ** The 
world makes a great many mistakes that it is not 
worth an honest man's time to set right, but, for your 
personal instruction, let me assure you that no^private 
considerations influenced me in choosing what part I 
should play. I am here by deliberate choice and con- 
viction. I might say more in proof of this, but it is 
needless ; it suits not with my dignity to be seeming 
to offer an apology for my actions to the Earl, or even 
to the King himself, much less to a nameless stranger. 
My only answer to the Earl is this," touching his 
sword ; "for the rest, I will deliver your paper, and the 
council will return what answer they think fit" 

" We are obliged by this courtesy," said the stranger, 
preparing to go, but evidently feeling considerable 
chagrin. 

" I will accompany you myself to the gate," said 
Ralph. He did not feel inclined to offer any hospi- 
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talities to a man who apparently mistrusted him. " I 
suppose you are provided with an escort ? " 

" Yes, it is within a league from here ; we had to 
make a considerable circuit to avoid crossing the 
river," 

From two or three slight incidents it would seem 
that the stranger was not altogether unacquainted 
with the town, and from his anxiety to escape recog- 
nition, Ralph came to the conclusion that it was either 
one of the aldermen who had deserted at the begin- 
ning of the war, or some one whom, he had formerly 
known at Court. 

As soon as the Earl's envoy was safely beyond the 
walls, Ralph repaired to Master Raikes, the Mayor, 
and acquainted him with what had happened. 
Although it was now late, the ten gentlemen who 
held the town were immediately summoned, and they 
quickly resolved to answer the Earl's proposal, as 
Ralph had expressed his wish to do — namely, by the 
sword. Before daybreak a strong party of dragoons, 
under the command of Lord Willoughby, left the 
town, and so rapid were their movements that they 
reached Gainsborough shortly after the Earl's mes- 
senger, who had halted a few hours at Glanford. After 
a fierce assault the place was taken by Lord Wil- 
loughby, and the Earl of Kingston — who had imagined 
that he might be made Governor of Hull — was sent 
there in a small boat as a prisoner. But it fell out 
that he was never destined to reach that town alive, 
for a party of Royalists, either desperately resolved to 
rescue their leader, or not 'aware whom the boat con- 
tained, fired a volley into it and killed the unfortunate 
Earl and his servant ; no one else was injured, and 
the boat escaped, bringing the rest of the prisoners 
safe to Hull. And so ended fatally another attempt 
to restore the King's command in this ancient town. 

Ralph had most earnestly desired to accompany 
Lord Willoughby in his expedition to Gainsborough, 
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but Raikes had strongly opposed his doing so^ 
alleging as a reason, that he would be required to 
join Lord Fairfax shortly ; but before his troops set 
out the news arrived of that General's defeat 

" I am doomed to be an idler while other men arc 
fighting," said Ralph to his wife, after ordering his 
company back to their quarters. " The men are as 
dissatisfied as I am, and yet, dear Alice, I ought not 
to regret it when it saves me from the pain of leaving 
thee." 

" Perchance you may not be idle long," replied 
Alice ; " the Earl of Newcastle will be emboldened 
by this success, and will think to seize by force what 
he has long tried to get by fraud." 

" Well, let him come, we are ready to receive him. 
I am only fearful lest the townfolk lose heart I saw 
some very doleful faces when I came past the Town 
Hall, and if Willoughby should fail there will be 
more croaking still." While Ralph was speakiogi 
there came the sound of many feet hurrying in one 
direction. He went to the window and opened it 
"What has happened V he cried to one passer by; 
the man answered, but Ralph only caught the name 
of Lord Willoughby. 

" Can his lordship have returned already ? " asked 
Alice, who had come to the window. 

" I will be back soon," said Ralph, snatching up his 
hat, and in a few moments he was mingling with the 
crowd which was streaming towards the Ferry. 

"Lord Willoughby has taken Gainsborough, and 
the prisoners are being landed," said a burly butcher 
to those around him. " Hurrah for the Parliament 
and the gallant young lord I " 

" Hurrah !" cried half a dozen apprentices who were 
pushing their way along ; " if we lose one battle we 
win another ! " 

As they neared the Ferry stairs a sudden hush fell 
upon the noisy throng, for the first object that met 
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their eyes was the dead body of the Earl of Kingston, 
lying on an old sail that was stained with his blood. 
He was very richly dressed, partly in armour, as if he 
had been hastily called to the conflict ; jewels sparkled 
on the hand that lay over his breast, and flashed in 
the broad plumed hat that had been drawn over his 
face and half hid him from the public gaze. The 
corpse of the servant lay at his master's feet, while 
the other end of the boat was full of prisoners. 

Ralph's disappointment and bitterness subsided in 
the presence of his lifeless enemy ; at the moment he 
felt glad that the Earl had not fallen beneath his 
sword. Without a word he went slowly home again. 

Alice's anxious face met him on the direshold. 

" Well ? " she exclaimed ; and then stopped short at 
the sight of Ralph's altered countenance and thought- 
ful air. 

He tried to smile. 

"All is well for us, sweet one. Willoughby has 
taken Gainsborough and has sent the Earl here." 

"As a captive, of course ? " cried Alice. 

" Yes, but not ours ; we have to find him a tem- 
porary g^ave, not a prison cell. Ah ! they are going 
to fetch him 1 " 

Alice turned towards the door Ralph had left open, 
and saw a band of soldiers rapidly moving towards the 
Ferry provided with means for the Earl's removal. 
The soldiers belonged to a company that had served 
under her father, and one of them, saluting Alice, cried 
out, "The Colonel's death is avenged to-day, my lady." 

A deep murmur of assent followed this speech, but 
Alice drew back, shuddering. 

" Oh, Ralph ! I have never wanted vengeance. My 
father gave his life freely for his country, and if I saw 
before me the very man who dealt the cruel blow I 
would not wish his death ; I think I could forgive him, 
I think I could now, I could not once, though I 
never wished him any ill." 
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" Nay, do not weep, my love ; all have not thy 
gentle nature. I confess I feel something in me akin 
to those honest troopers ; they can't forget that deadly 
fray, and, like true soldiers, think their Colonel's loss 
must be paid for by blood as rich as his." 

" My father did not think so, and he was as tniea 
soldier as ever buckled on a sword ; he was a Chris- 
tian, too." 

"But there are so few like him, dear Alice, or 
indeed like you," replied Ralph, who felt uncomfort- 
able whenever his wife spoke of religion. 

Alice tried to restrain her tears ; but, with awakened 
memories of her father, she was reminded again of 
the want of unity between herself and Ralph on this 
important matter. Sometimes she fancied that if only 
he had been a Christian he might more easily have 
drawn her heart to himself. With her present cold 
and distant feelings it was very difficult, almost impos- 
sible, to speak to him on such a topic ; and although 
her simple piety had been one of Alice's charms in 
his eyes, with strange inconsistency he never wished 
to have it alluded to, much less made the subject of 
conversation. 

It was a relief to both when a message came from 
the council that obliged Ralph to reply in person. 

" I will go and see how Kate is," said Alice. 

" Ah, do," replied Ralph. " I forgot to teli you that 
her baby was not quite well this morning ; Kate will 
be glad of your company and comfort I will see you 
up the street" 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

ALICE MEETS AN OLD FRIEND. 

Kate was sitting with her infant on her knee when 
Alice went in. He seemed more restless than ill, but 
his mother was full of a thousand fears. Dame Lister 
stood by, giving what she could of advice and conso- 
lation. 

" WTiat ails the little one ? " asked Alice, kneeling 
down and taking the tiny hands in hers. 

"Tis just what I would know," cried Kate, who 
looked tired and worried. " He would not sleep last 
night Grandam thinks he has caught a chill, but 
there does not seem much fever. We have tried every- 
thing to soothe him oflf to sleep, but his bright eyes 
will not shut" 

*' Let me nurse him awhile, dear Kate ; you are 
weary." 

Half reluctantly Kate yielded, and, rocking herself 
to and fro, watched Alice pacing up and down the 
shady side of the room, hushing the child, and mur- 
muring low sounds like the gentle cooing of a dove j 
but he still tossed and whimpered. 

"Sing to him," said Kate. **You have a softer 
voice than I, and 'tis so long since I heard you sing." 

Under other circumstances Alice would have pro- 
bably refused, but she knew the tranquilising power 
of music. So in a low, sweet voice she sang a "rock- 
ing hymn " : — 

" Sweet baby, sleep ; what ails my dear? 

What ails my darling thus to cry ? 
Be still, my child, and lend thine ear 

To hear me sine thy lullaby. 
My pretty lamb, forbear to weep ; 
Be still, my dear ; sweet baby, sleep. 
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** Whilst thus thy lullaby I sing, 

For thee great blessings ripening be ; 

Thine eldest brother is a King, 
And hath a kingdom bought for thee. 

Sweet baby, then, forbear to weep ; 

Be sdJl, my babe ; sweet baby, sleep. 

** Thou hast yet more to perfect thisi 
A promise and an earnest got. 
Of gaining everlasting bliss, 

lliough thou, my babe, perceiv'st it noli 
Sweet baby, then, forbear to weep ; 
Be still, my babe ; sweet baby, sleep.** 

She sang the verses again and again, and, to her 
joy, saw the little hands grow quiet and the eyelids 
droop, and the baby slept Dame Lister had left the 
room to bid the maids be silent and not come near 
the chamber ; but when Alice turned towards Kate 
she saw that her face was hidden. Thinking that 
perhaps she was praying for her child, Alice did not 
speak until she heard a sob, then she touched her 
shoulder. 

•* See, dear sister, how nicely he sleeps. He will be 
better after this." 

Kate lifted her head and smiled, though her eyes 
were streaming. 

" You are more fit to be our jewel's mother than I," 
she said, as they tenderly laid him in the cradle. " I 
could not but weep, Alice, to think how unfit I was 
to teach my son to be good. That hymn seemed to 
make this chamber a holy place." 

" Why not learn the hymn yourself, Kate ? Tis 
just the sort for innocent babes. Methinks the angels 
are very near them, and the Good Shepherd must 
find them lovely. JVe are so soiled with the world 
and grieve Him so often with our sins, even when 
our minds are set on being pure and clean." 

" But the verses disquiet me," replied Kate. " I 
should comfort my babe with a song that saddened 
myself. It made you happier. I could fancy you 
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were some good spirit luring his sweet soul away to 
that ' everlasting bliss.' I will not have him stolen 
from me." 

** God grant he may long stay with you. See ! I 
have but enticed him to sleep — truly a blissful state 
after so much unquiet But, good sister, why not get 
the comfort that you lack } — it is not far to seek." 

" Because I want, and yet I want it not," said Kate, 
with one of her sudden changes of mood. " And now 
pray let us discourse of somewhat else. What were 
they saying awhile ago of my Lord Fairfax and of 
the great doings of Lord Willoughby } I heard with- 
out hearing ; my mind was so tumbled about with 
fears. Dear ! how selfish we become ! Because my 
baby could not rest, I cared nothing for other mothers 
who were made childless and widows." 

Alice told her all that had occurred, and then they 
fell to talking of more private matters, when Kate 
asked, "What think you of your friend Doroth)^ 
Crowle's betrothal .? " 

" Dorothy betrothed ! " exclaimed Alice, in sur- 
prise. " Nay, I have heard no word of it until this 
moment" 

" I wonder at that," replied Kate, " such friends as 
you have ever been. I thought it had been long 
known to you, and that perhaps you were sworn to 
secrecy. 'Tis most commonly talked of now." 

*' Dorothy has told me nothing. And who is to be 
the happy possessor of so good a maiden } " 

"I shall think, Alice, that you have overpraised 
her, if this is the measure of her confidence and affec- 
tion." 

** I will confess, Kate, that both Mistress Crowle 
and Dolly have been cool towards me of late. I 
know not exactly wherein the difference lies, but I 
always feel it when in their company. Surely I know 
no proper reasons why they should slight me, though 
perhaps I may guess at some ; but they are under a 
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mistake if they think they have rightly any occasion 
for this. It has pained me not a little, for I loved 
them both well ; yet I could not bend to ask what 
they had against me." 

" I had some shrewd notion that they were not so 
warm as of old," replied Kate ; "for I marked Mis- 
tress Crowle's distant manners to you at the meeting 
soon after your return from Winestead ; but still I 
thought that Dolly would tell you what every gossip 
knows. It is Master Roper, the Alderman, who is to 
call her 'wife.'" 

" She often said that she would marry one whose 
beard was well grown," said Alice ; " and without 
doubt the Alderman is no stripling. But he is an 
excellent man, and will suit Dolly finely, I should 
say." 

" Well," returned Kate, " I had no such fancy for 
mating my youth with middle age. If Will and I 
grow old together, we shall not much regret the sil- 
vering of our locks. But shall you notice to Dolly 
that you have heard of her good fortune } " 

** Oh, yes ; I shall call this day, and wish her joy. 
Twill show that I have no unkind feeling towards 
them, whatever scandal may have whispered in their 
ears, and it may bring about a better understanding. 
But, mark you, Kate ! I have little pleasure in the 
doing it. I can so ill brook a cold word from an old 
friend." 

" In going, you do more than I should do, dear 
Alice. I could not take their airs so civilly. I should 
show them high disdain for their scant courtesy." 

" Maybe I should have been prouder at one time," 
said Alice, tying on her hood ; "I can't afford it now." 

" And thou my Lady Hildyard ! faith ! thou canst 
afford aught that such dignity commands," returned 
Kate, with some spirit 

Alice smiled sadly. "You will not fail to teach 
your son what are his earthly claims, however you 
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forget to tell him of his claims to a better dignity and . 
estate above. I was made to be a simple mistress, I 
have not enough pride to support my quality." 

** Now thou shalt not say so, sweet sister ; thy 
meekness in wearing honours shows thou art worthy 
of them. And remember, Alice, your mother's birth 
was noble, and so perforce is yours." 

** They say my mother took no pride in her degree, 
she was quiet in her ways and glad to be free from 
the parade of courts and halls. But farewell, now. I 
will look in again ere night, to see how the baby 
fares." The sisters exchanged an affectionate em- 
brace and Alice took her way to Mistress Crowle's. 

The change that Alice had noticed in her old friends 
was not a mere fancy ; they had been very warmly 
attached to Andrew Marvel, and for his sake felt 
aggrieved at her marriage with Ralph, who — chiefly 
for the reason that he was Andrew's rival — they had 
never liked. Moreover, though they knew most of 
the circumstances of Alice's marriage, they feared she 
had been tempted by Ralph's wealth or surely she 
might at least have delayed the ceremony on some 
pretext or other. It will be remembered that Alder- 
man Crowle was present when the Mayor received 
the mysterious letter from Sir Harry Vane, enclosing 
one for Alice ; at the time the Alderman expressed 
his belief that the letter referred to Andrew, and sub- 
sequent events confirmed this belief. He spoke of 
the matter to his wife and Dolly, and they came to 
the conclusion that probably Alice, as well as Ralph, 
knew that Andrew was, at any rate, reported to be 
living before they were married. Mistress Crowle's 
sympathies with Marvel's wrongs had lately been 
strengthened, for a week before the date of this chapter 
Ann Marvel had come upon a visit ; she loved Hull 
above all other places, and some friends travelling 
North had safely conveyed her there. 
Mistress Crowle was sitting alone, and received 
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Alice with marked politeness ; but formality did not 
sit easily on the good, homely dame, and it made Alice 
shrink within herself. 

" You are looking but pale, Lady Hildyard," she 
remarked — she never called her " Alice " now — " my 
husband says you are ever at work amongst the 
prisoners, or the sick in the hospital. I fear you 
trouble too much over public concerns." 

" The Alderman gives me too mucfi credit," replied 
Alice. " I can do but little for the poor men. I don't 
know what is to be done if many more prisoners have 
to be lodged here, there is great lack of room now. I 
came to-day for the most part, to wish Dorothy happi- 
ness, having heard of her betrothal to Master Roper." 

" We are obliged for your kind wishes. Lady Hild- 
yard. I think, certainly, my Dolly has chosen wisely, 
for Master Roper is a proper man, and godly, too." 

To Alice's ears there seemed to be a tone of re- 
proach in these last words, and half repenting having 
come, she was on the point of rising to take her 
leave, letting the dame think what she would, when 
the door opened abruptly and Dolly entered followed 
by a young girl. Alice was sitting in a deep window, 
and a high-backed chair nearly hid her figure from 
the new comers' view. 

" Mother, Ann Marvel wants to ask your " 

Mistress Crowle got up quickly, and, turning to 
the window, said, "Don't you see Lady Hildyard, 
Dorothy > " 

Her daughter crimsoned, then offered her hand and 
asked pardon. As for Ann, she did not move for a 
few moments ; her features worked strangely ; but on 
Alice's rising from her seat, without a word she 
dashed from the room in her impetuous way. After 
a little hesitation Dolly went after her. 

"Sit down, my dear; shall I open the window?*' 
said Mistress Crowle, gently, frightened at the ex- 
pression of Alice's white face. 
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"Thank you, I must go." 

" Not yet ; rest awhile, my dear/* urged the dame, 
and the compassion in her voice nearly upset Alice, 
who longed to tell her how she had suffered, and to be 
restored to her former place in her friend's motherly 
heart 

But she firmly resisted all attempts to detain her, 
lest the temptation of exonerating herself from blame 
should be too great She knew that what she said 
in her defence would speedily travel to Andrew, in 
whose estimation she thought she must appear all 
that was contemptible ; but to clear herself she must 
oetray Ralph ; and Alice had resolved that if she 
could not be a loving she would be a faithful wife. It 
was not for her to lower her husband in the eyes of 
others. His honour was now in her ket ping, and it 
should be safe as far as she could guard it With 
respect to Andrew, she had forfeited everything. What 
did it list if his good opinion counted amongst the 
everything lost ? In her misery and self-reproach 
Alice confessed she deserved it, and thought that she 
acquiesced in this sentence. But that unexpected 
sight of Ann, with the family likeness to Andrew 
never so plainly visible before, made Alice quail ; it 
was bitter, also, to see the child she had loved and 
petted, scorn her, and fly from her presence. Might 
she not meet Andrew himself some day by a similar 
chance, and if the sister's estrangement affected her 
so deeply, how would she bear the brother's avoidance 
and contempt } 

For this time, at any rate, Alice regained the 
mastery over herself, and, without a word of explana- 
tion, she left Mistress Crowle considerably softened, 
but more puzzled than before. 

Ann Marvel was crying and sobbing in her room ; 
one moment overflowing with indignation and another 
almost relenting at the thought of Alice's sweet, sad 
face. 
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" You said she never came here now, or very rarely, 
she exclaimed as Dolly joined her. 

** And I said truly ; I was as much surprised 
ynurself, dear Ann." 

" I could not speak to her, Mistress Dorothy ; how- 
could I, when Andrew writes that he is broken in 
heart and cares not to return home ? Who knows 
when we shall see him back ? and after all the grief 
of thinking he was dead, and then going nearly crazy 
with joy to find him alive! — it's like losing him again." 

" Poor Ann ! " said Dorothy, " it's very hard for 
thee ; but try to be calmer." 

" Oh, that is what everybody says and what I never 
am, or like to be. Your mother says I am improved ; 
I know I am taller, for all my gowns are short ; but 
I shall always be wild unless Andrew comes home 
and mends my manners himself. And, oh ! I should 
not have cared half so much, I think, if Alice had not 
married that horrid man. I AaU him ; and I always 
did, ever since I first saw him scowl at Andrew." 

" Hush," interrupted Dolly, gently ; but the torrent 
would flow until it was exhausted. 

"I can't 'hush,' Mistress Dorothy; I wouldn't 
speak to Master Ralph for a hundred crowns, unless 
I might tell him how I disliked him. He always 
wanted Alice to like him best, and so did Mistress 
Kate; but I did not mind about it when I knew 
Alice was really going to be my sister. How could 
she ever like him better than Andrew } " 

" But, dear Ann, you know Lady Hildyard did not 
know Andrew was alive when her father made her 
promise to marry Sir Ralph." 

"I can't call her by that name ; I hate it ! Only if 
I /iod to speak to her I suppose I must. And she 
doesn't look as if she was happy, does she, Mistress 
Dorothy ? For a minute I felt sorry, and wished I 
might kiss her again, and then, when I thought of 
Andrew, I felt in a rage." 
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* She has been very ill since her marriage ; they 
did not suppose she would get well again, at one 
time," observed Dorothy, meditatively. 

"She looks ill now, I think," replied Ann, in a 
softer tone. " I don't mean that I dislike Alice, but I 
don't wish to see her. What could we say } I should 
not want to seem unkind, but I am Andrew's sister, 
and I love him better than any one else in the world. 
And, besides, Alice is a fine lady now ; she looked like 
a beautiful picture, such as the ladies Andrew used to 
read about I never saw her dressed grandly but once 
before, and that was when Sir Harry Vane was here." 

"Sir Ralph likes her to be handsomely attired," 
remarked Dorothy, "and you would not know the 
Colonel's house, it is so adorned with splendid furni- 
ture and pictures." 

"I don't want to see it," replied Ann, quickly; 
"nothing seems so pleasant as it used to be." 

Alice, sitting in her chamber at home, would have 
assented heartily to Ann's conclusion — only, in Ann's 
opinion, Alice was the unfortunate cause of all the 
unpleasantness she found in life. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE SECOND SIEGE OF HULU 

Lord Fairfax arrived in Hull after some skinnisli- 
ing, and was shortly followed by his son. Sir Thomas 
Fairfax, who had had a most perilous retreat from 
Bradford, and reached Hull in a very sorry plight 
He had been more than forty hours in the ^dle;. 
with an undressed wound in the wrist from a shot 
received during his passage through Selby, and his 
clothes were full of rents and stained with blood At 
the beginning of his flight he had been accompanied 
by his wife and child ; but the lady was soon taken 

f>risoner by the Earl of Newcastle, and Sir Thomas's 
ittle daughter — a child of five years old, who was 
carried before her nurse on horseback — fell into such 
frequent swoonings from excess of fatigue that her 
father feared for her life. He was obliged to leave 
her at a house by the wayside, in care of the servant ; 
she was sent for the next day, and having partly re- 
covered from the fright and fatigue, was able to rejoin 
her father. 

A request was immediately sent to Parliament 
asking leave for Lord Fairfax to become the Governor 
of Hull, but before the order arrived from London 
with the formal permission, circumstances obliged his 
lordship to take the command of all the forces there. 
Lord Willoughby did not retain his prize long, for 
Gainsborough was quickly retaken by the Earl of New- 
castle, who also drove the Parliamentary troops out of 
Lincoln and put into that city a garrison for the King. 
Thus far the Queen*s hopes were realised 
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Sir Thomas Fairfax was appointed to occupy 
Beverley, but hardly had he taken up his quarters 
there, when intelligence came that Newcastle was 
rapidly advancing with an army of fifteen thousand 
horse and foot. Sir Thomas resolved to fall back upon 
Hull, but ere he was ready to depart the Earl entered 
Beverley. The troops defended themselves bravely, 
but they were overpowered by numbers, and a fearful 
carnage ensued. 

On the second day of September, 1643, the second 
siege of Hull began. But early in the morning the Earl 
of Newcastle's own coach was seen approaching the 
gates^ attended by a guard ; the coach contained the 
wife of Sir Thomas Fairfax, who was in this generous 
manner restored to her husband — the Earl demanding 
neither a ransom nor an exchange for his prisoner. 

Once more the sound of artillery rang through the 
town from morning to night, and sometimes from 
night until morning dawned again, for both the be- 
aded and besiegers carried on the war with the 
greatest bravery, and the most desperate earnestness. 
The Royalists erected a furnace for preparing the 
most deadly fireballs, which they were not slack in 
dischai^ng, and the constant descent of these instru- 
ments of destruction terrified the inhabitants, and 
injured both them and their dwellings. The enemy's 
first act had been to cut off the supplies of fresh 
water from the town, and to compel the country 
people to supply their camp with the provisions 
usually carried to the Hull markets. But the siege 
was not an unexpected event ; fresh water could be 
obtained in abundance from many wells within the 
walls, the town was well victualled, and the Royalists 
could not prevent large supplies from being introduced 
by sea, if necessary. What niost distressed the people 
was the presence of such a large army in a place 
already very much overcrowded ; under nearly every 
roof soldiers were billeted ; in some cases several 
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families preferred to live together in one home, and 
give up their houses, for the time, entirely to their 
defenders, for the Parliamentary troops had not yet 
been reformed, and were as coarse and rude in their 
manners as all other common soldiers of that day. 
No house was exempt from the duty of entertaining 
the strangers, so a number of officers were lodged 
with Sir Ralph, and daily sat down at his hospitable 
board. 

Alice was rather pleased at having her table well 
filled, though the gaiety of some of the younger men, 
and their flattering attentions to herself, were often 
wearisome ; but she felt less constrained with her 
husband when others were present, than when left to 
his society alone. Ralph, on the contrary, felt much 
dissatisfaction at having his home invaded, and while 
he always behaved like a generous host, he would 
heve made a considerable sacrifice to have dispensed 
with these guests. He fancied Alice was beginning 
to get over the shock she had received at Winestead, 
and that, with perseverance, and having her constantly 
under his influence, he should thaw that icy reserve 
of hers and soften her heart towards himself; and 
now these military arrangements upset his little plans 
and threatened to undo the careful work of the past 
few months. Alice never gave him any cause for 
jealousy, but Ralph could not bear to see how eagerly 
his brother officers did her any trifling service, and it 
vexed him mightily to think that perhaps they sus- 
pected the actual state of things ; would not they see, 
as well as he did, how ceremonious she was in her 
behaviour to him } Would any of them mistake her 
pensive, almost melancholy air and look, for Puritan- 
ical asceticism } Fortunately, Ralph's guests were 
seldom to be seen except during the hours for meals, 
for after the arrival of Lord Fairfax, every one was 
busy with strengthening the defences and preparing 
for the reception of the foe, and when the assault 
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began Alice had occupation enough herself, both in 
comforting and encouraging the poor, timid people, 
and in ministering to the wounded and the dying. 
AH the spare rooms in the Manor Palace were soon 
filled with the sick and disabled, for the loss within the 
walls was very considerable during the second siege. 

Mistress Crowle and Doroihy, who had been but 
rarely at the hospital of late, now began to devote 
themselves to this humane work, and for some reason 
unknown, they were less shy with Alice. Other good 
women in the town came forward and offered their 
assistance in nursing the sick ; but the majority of the 
housewives were busied in supplying the wants of the 
hale and strong, or in attending to their own friends 
who had been injured. Sir William Lister had re- 
ceived under his roof the poor old men and women 
that his mother had gathered into the new Lister 
Abnshouses, turning the empty houses into tempo- 
rary barracks. Thus he secured for Kate as quiet a 
home as could be hoped for in a besieged town, and 
the old people were protected and well cared for. 
The Whartons had been compelled once more to 
seek refuge in Hull, for Sir Clifford felt it was use- 
less this time to fortify his own house, so he and his 
son were with the ladies, occupying rooms at the 
** King's Head," where Lord Fairfax and Sir Thomas 
were also lodging, with divers other persons of 
quality. 

During the first few days of the siege little advan- 
tage seemed to be gained on either side. Both parties 
erected forts and batteries, which carried devastation 
into each other's quarters. Early in the morning of 
the 4th of September the Royalists had begun a work 
about half a mile from the town. They laboured 
night after night, often only to see the fruits of their 
toil nearly destroyed next day by the cannon from the 
walls. But they did not abandon their object, and at 
last the "King's Fort," as it was called, was finished 
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at the expense of many lives. The Royalists now 
certainly had the ascendancy for a time. They were 
able to shoot into the town balls weighing thirty-six 
pounds, and from the elevation of this fort the hot 
balls were more surely and fatally aimed. 

This success threw the inhabitants into great con- 
sternation, for there was so much inflammable mer- 
chandise within the walls, that if a fire broke out in 
any place the whole town would speedily have been 
reduced to ashes. Therefore the Governor's first care 
was to order all combustible matters to be put into 
cellars, for vessels of water to be set before every door 
in readiness to extinguish the first spark, and a stricter 
watch to be kept over the magazine. The next thing 
was to demolish the King's Fort, and to effect this, 
Lord Fairfax strengthened the Charter-house Battery, 
and managed, with great difliculty, to erect a fort him- 
self not far from his enemy's. The Royalists had not 
expected this counter movement ; but they were con- 
soled by a further success on their side, for on the 9th 
of this same month the besieged made a sally, falling 
upon the village of Anlaby, and were quickly driven 
back to their gates. This repulse, however, only made 
the besieged resort to extreme measures, for soon 
afterwards Lord Fairfax ordered the banks of the river 
,to be cut, and so inundated the country round, that the 
enemy were obliged to abandon many of their posts, 
and then followed a succession of manoeuvres that did 
not much profit either party. 

While the war was raging on and around the walls 
of Hull, the social world within had its own troubles, 
apart from all public calamities. Will Lister's little 
son was ill ; it was no trifling ailment now that could 
be charmed away by a lullaby hymn and a refreshing 
sleep. It was clear to the old women who came in to 
see their benefactor's heir, and to give their sage 
advice, that this sickness was unto death. It was 
plain to Dame Lister, who doted on her grandchild ; 
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and Kate dared not ask any more questions, lest 
some one should put into words what her agonised 
heart so dreaded. One day the baby had seemed in 
its usual health, and Will had rejoiced in the idea that 
lie was fighting for his son's rights and liberties as 
well as for his own. The next day the baby's bloom 
and brightness had faded, in such haste was death to 
snatch the darling of the home. 

A messenger had been sent for Alice, but she was 
at the hospital, and old Janet, not thinking the matter 
urgent, had been tardy in letting her mistress know 
of the summons. Dame Lister, growing feeble herself 
in health, was lying down, thinking the child might 
linger several hours longer. So the sorrowful pair 
were alone with the little sufferer. Will stood in his 
armour, which he seldom put off during the siege, and 
watched with Kate as the life of their firstborn ebbed 
away. Now and then there was a feeble struggle 
and Kate looked up appealingly to her husband ; but 
what could his manly strength or her motherly love 
avail now ? The babe was going to rest on a tenderer 
bosom than hers» and to inhabit a kingdom bought 
with more precious blood than would redden England's 
fields. Neither Kate nor Will could find any comfort 
in this hour ; they had no sure hopes about the 
future. Death was there without any of the allevia- 
tions that religion imparts. The hand of God was 
touching them, and they coyld not feel that it was a 
loving. Fatherly hand. As the little life flickered and 
waned, the struggle increased, and the baby opened 
his dark eyes and fixed them on his mother with such 
a pathetic look, that Kate felt almost beside herself, 
at the consciousness of her utter inability to help or 
to relieve him. 

**My baby, my baby!" she moaned. Then sud- 
denly, in a changed and awestruck tone,she exclaimed, 
" Oh, Will, he is going I Oh, my darling I " 

A deathlike silence followed, broken by the distant 
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roar of cannon that deadened the sound of Alice's 
entrance. She was shocked and startled at the scene 
that met her eyes. The baby, cold and pale, lay upon 
his mother's lap, his tiny hands still folded in hers. 
Kate sat in mute despair with her tearless eyes fixed 
on her lifeless child ; Will's face was hidden in his 
hands ; he had turned away from the sight of that 
last agony, and his mailed breast was heaving with 
the grief he could not repress. 

Alice softly approached and spoke to him. 

** Dear Will, we had better send for aunt ; she will 
take care of the precious body — the soul is cared for 
in heaven now." 

Will wrung her hand, and, without venturing to 
glance where his wife sat, he went to call his mother. 
Without a word, Alice gently disengaged the infant 
from his mother's clasp. Kate looked up, bewildered, 
muttering, " You need not sing to him ; he is sleeping 
soundly." Then, suddenly comprehending her Joss, 
she sprang towards the couch where Alice was laying 
the body. " Give him to me, Alice; I ntttst have him 
in my arms again, just once ; he cannot be dead! 
Oh, Alice, you are cruel! he is w^baby, my very own, 
and I will not leave him ! If it was yours, Alice, and 
you had only one little one ! " 

Alice kindly but firmly led her into another room, 
where she fell into such violent hysterics that poor 
Will hurried to her in alarm. Words were of little avail; 
he could only hold her in his arms and weep with her. 

" You will stay with my wife to-night, Alice?" said 
Will, when Kate seemed to have sunk into a sort of 
stupor. " I am a soldier as well as a father — alas! no, 
I am childless now." 

•* Not so, dear cousin," replied Alice; " the child is 
yours still ; this world was too stormy, and so the 
good Father has taken him home before you." 

" I must see him, Alice, before I go; I am on du^^ 
to-night" 
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"Wait, and I will see," she said ; and, after a few 
minutes' absence, she beckoned for him to follow her, 
and led the way to the drawing-room, where a ser- 
vant was lighting tall wax tapers. There, on one of 
the couches, lay the pretty child who had but yester- 
day smiled on his proud young father, and put out 
its little hand to grasp his crimson scarf. An ex- 
pression of sublime repose rested on the baby's 
brow, and the smile on its lips told how happy was 
that repose. The room shook with the rattle of 
the artillery and the tramping of men and horses ; 
but a thousand revolutions could not have bettered 
the infant's condition, nor the most despotic 
Government have taken from him one blessed 
privilege. 

"Alice," said Will, "I never wanted to be a good 
man so much as I do at this moment/' 

" You don't want it now so much as God does," 
replied his cousin, feeling she must speak, or the 
opportunity might be gone for ever ; he might be shot 
down any moment, or his heart might never again be 
so tender. 

Will looked at her inquiringly. 

" What do you mean, Alice ? " 

" I mean," said she, " that God has been wanting 
you to be good ever since you were bom. Wanted 
this so much that He gave His only Son for you, that 
by His blood you might be made pure and clean. 
Would j^^« have done as much for any one ? Would 
you have given your son to be slain to atone for the 
sins of your enemies i Would you have done it for 
yowr friends?'' 

Will stooped and kissed the baby's forehead. " I 
don't think I could, Alice. I never thought of God 
loving me like that ; it makes a man ashamed. If I 
could only believe it — but surely religion is something 
more than that .> " 

'*Men reject the truth just because it is so simple ; 
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but no other belief will bring you to the home where 
your baby is." 

He did not reply, and after a lingering look at the 
happy sleeper, he went away to his duties. 

Alice had a trying night with Kate, whom she 
could not persuade to take any rest, and who one 
moment almost refused her sympathy, and another 
besought her patience, for her heart was well-nigh 
broken, 

" I can't feel submissive ; Alice, I want my baby ; 
all my soul goes after him." 

" He is in heaven, dear sister. The Lord tried 
many ways to get thy heart, so now He has taken 
what thy heart was most set on, to draw thee to Him.** 

" Then will you say that my love has caused the 
death of my child ? " asked Kate, almost fiercely. 

" Nay, I would not say that ; but may be, by your 
example, you would have kept the little one from 
entering into the Kingdom. Our sore griefs are often 
a proof of the Father's love for us." 

" I always meant to be a Christian," replied Kate. 

" But, dear sister, while you had an idol in your 
neart there was no room for the Lord. He will not 
take the second place." 

" Ah, Alice, you do not know, you have not been a 
mother." 

"Truly no, but there are sorrows and partings 
worse than death," said Alice, in a low tone, and 
finding that Kate was too much absorbed in her grief 
to heed her, she silently sat beside her until the 
morning. 

Two nights afterwards, the infant was buried be- 
side his grandfather in the chancel of Holy Trinity 
Church. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

THE FORTUNES OF WAR. 

The Royalists had all along felt their need of a 
fleet, and as the siege continued, this weakness be- 
came more and more perceptible. Without ships it 
seemed almost impossible to blockade the river side 
of the town, and under their very eyes, supplies of all 
kinds were unshipped without fear of molestation ; 
and still more mortifying was it to see companies of 
soldiers coming and going with the greatest freedom. 
Accordingly, on the 26th of this month (Sep- 
tember), Colonel Cromwell and Lord Willoughby 
crossed the Ferry from Barton, and had an interview 
with Lord Fairfax as to what was best to be done for 
the safety of the North of England. Although 
Oliver Cromwell was still in comparative obscurity, 
yet men were beginning to look upon him as a stout 
soldier, and one that had a clear, decisive judgment, 
as well as an undaunted spirit. His arrival in Hull 
was soon known in the hostile camp, and Newcastle 
determined to make a bold attempt to place his 
ordnance in such a position that he could sweep the 
Humber. This could only be effected by erecting a 
fort at Paul — a village lower down the river — and 
another fort opposite to this, on the Lincolnshire side. 
There is no doubt if this could have been done, and 
the position maintained, the Earl might have dis- 
tressed the town very much, if he had not compelled 
it to surrender. The King had tried to carry out this 
very same plan during the first siege ; he had failed, 
and now the design was found equally impracticable; 
for the Parliament's war-ships were on the alert, and. 
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with the assistance of the land forces, attacked the 
workmen and prevented the completion of either for- 
tification. 

Alice was at the hospital, when one of Sir Ralph's 
men brought word that Colonel Cromwell would eat 
with them that day, and that a chamber must be pre- 
pared for his use. The house was already overflowing, 
but Alice was not dismayed ; her own little parlour, 
which Ralph had fitted up most tastefully and luxu- 
riously, had been turned into a sleeping-room some 
time ago ; there only remained the library, and here 
a bed was placed for the visitor and Alice waited with 
some curiosity for his appearance. Through Sir 
Harry Vane's letters to her father she had frequently 
heard of Oliver Cromwell, and had received the im- 
pression of a man of strong character and resolute 
spirit But she was hardly prepared for the strictly 
Puritanical style of his dress ; he was partly in armour 
— as were Ralph and Sir William Lister, who accom- 
panied him — but in the place of their bright scarves, 
lace rufHes, and jewelled arms, Colonel Cromwell wore 
a plain collar and leathern belt, without ornaments of 
any kind. He was very grave, and at times rather 
absent in manner, as if he were full of anxious 
thoughts. Looking at him, Alice felt how little it 
mattered what such a man wore; he was neither young 
nor handsome, but there was something more remark- 
able than beauty in his face, for it bore the stamp of 
genius. It might be a good or it might be an evil 
genius, but will and power sat unmistakably on those 
massive, rugged features. The iron frame was such as 
rightly belonged to this commanding look, and if the 
trooper's boots and leathern doublet were somewhat 
homely, there was nothing coarse in the Colonel's tone 
or air ; they were manly and dignified, and witliout 
the aid of velvets, jewels, or lace, or those other ap- 
pendages of gentle birth, the master spirit commanded 
respect 
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•Where did you fall in with Lord Willoughby, 
Colonel ? " asked Sir Ralph, during the repast, of 
which Cromwell partook but sparingly. 

" Making his way across the country, after the loss 
of Gainsborough. He fought hard to keep his prize ; 
there was scarcely a handful of his gallant men left 
My Lord Cavendish little expected to see another com- 
pany so soon, and to hear the call to surrender ; but he 
fell like a brave soldier. Gainsborough is an important 
post, being so near to the city of Lincoln, and on the 
direct road to this town ; but it hath cost the royal 
party two noble leaders — Kingston and Cavendish." 

" Yet what is their loss compared with our own, 
when your cousin, the intrepid Master Hampden, left 
the field, mortally wounded," said Ralph. 

At the mention of Hampden's name Cromwell's 
face saddened and his bronzed cheek paled. He was 
silent for some moments, and when he spoke his 
voice was husky. 

** That was an ill-fated day for England when John 
Hampden rode to Chalgrove Field. He was worthy 
of the love that all men felt for him, whether friend 
or foe. Better have lost a great battle than mourn 
him dead. There is not his like left amongst us. 
Did you know him, lady } " 

Alice almost started at the sudden question, and the 
full gaze of Cromwell's penetrating eyes, for the tears 
were standing in her own. She was thinking of the 
morning she and Dorothy had been presented to Pym 
and Hampden at the " Blue Boar " in London, of 
Pym's half-jesting words, of Hampden's gracious 
manner to herself, of her father's tender pride of her 
fair looks, and her own happy prospects. All was 
changed since then ; her father and Hampden both 
fallen, Dolly estranged, and every glad anticipation 
worse than faded. Alice wished she could hide herself 
just then ; but her husband's questioning eyes were 
also on her, and she tried to hide her emotion. 
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" I saw Master Hampden once, in London. My 
father said that where he led no man need fear to 
follow." 

" And he was right, my lady, for John Hampden 
could not tread in any path save that of truth and 
honour." 

"Did you not say that the King is besi^ng 
Gloucester ? " asked Sir William. 

" Truly his Majesty was before the city ten days 
ago," replied Cromwell ; " but Essex was preparing 
to relieve the besieged with fourteen thousand men, 
and doubtless the armies have met before this." 

"The news that reaches us here in the North/' 
remarked Sir Ralph, " is often so contradictory that 
we scarce know what to credit; unless our own friends 
are the authorities ; and while we gain fortresses in 
the North we know not what our friends are losing in 
the South, or what the Parliament, under pressure, 
may have thought well to do about making terms 
with his Majesty. At the sound of a peace the town 
is in a panic, the Royalists show themselves and speak 
boldly, and the timid think only of how they may 
procure a pardon for the past. Tis a mean sight, 
Colonel, every one for himself, whatever becomes of 
the State." 

" If the word of Charles Stuart could be relied on 
there would soon be peace in the country. We owe 
much of this war to his French Queen. Better for us 
if the whole French army had landed than for this 
one dainty madame to have insulted and roused the 
English lion. She does not know our temper, anjl 
thinks she may imperiously trample down our laws if 
they chance to cross her royal will. Meanwhile, to- 
day we fight ; to-morrow lies in mystery." 

Cromwell stayed but one night in Hull, and ifl 
those days there was only time for scant courtesies 
with such a vigilant foeman as Newcastle altnost 
within bow-shot, and there were councils to attend 
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both with the leading townsmen and the chief officers, 
besides more private consultations between the 
Colonel and the Governor, Lord Fairfax. When 
Cromwell took his departure there was some stir and 
commotion, for Lord Willoughby, Sir Thomas Fairfax, 
and twenty troops of horse accompanied him across 
the river to join the Parliamentary forces in Lincoln- 
shire. The town was eased of a portion of its burden, 
for a greater number of soldiers had been admitted 
than was necessary for its defence. 

** You will hardly thank me. Lady Hildyard, when 
you hear whom I am carrying with me," said Crom- 
well, when wishing Alice farewell She glanced in- 
voluntarily at Ralph. " No, no, my lady, it is not 
thy husband, else I had not dared to show myself in 
your presence. But Mr. Nye, your good pastor, 
promises to proceed to London, where he may do 
good service to our cause. 

" That will be a loss indeed," replied Alice, with 
more regret in her heart than she cared to betray ; 
"but for the public weal we must forego our selfish 
wishes." 

" I wish I could have repaid your hospitality after a 
different manner," said Cromwell ; " but Philip Nye is 
called to other work just now, eind this is too narrow a 
place for such a divine." 

An hour afterwards the minister himself sought 
Alice, to bid her adieu. 

" It pains me to leave my little flock here," he said, 
"but Colonel Cromwell has used such arguments as I 
cannot gainsay. I would rather have stayed, at least 
until the danger is past — not that I can appear to be 
flying from duty to escape danger; God only knows 
what evil may attend my journey and beset me at its 
«Ki. But keep up thy heart, dear friend, the dark 
days don't last for ever ; a sweet day will dawn, and 
fvery affliction shall be outweighed with joy. There 
is a measure of content and peace — if not entire 
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happiness — to be found in every lot that may be 
ours, and, dear Lady Hildyard, I would pray you to 
dwell more on your present mercies than on remorse- 
ful memories. God bless thee, and send better days." 

"How well he reads my heart," thought Alice, 
when Mr. Nye was gone ; " that is still ray sin, I 
fear, to be ever pining after the past and almost dis- 
daining the present, or taking it up like a bitter, hea\y 
cross." 

The month of September closed as it had begun, 
with incessant hostilities and much loss on both sides ; 
and although the besieged tried to conceal the num- 
ber of their dead and wounded, the churchyards 
became so full that a piece of land near the Trinity 
Church had to be enclosed for a burying ground. 

After two desperate assaults on the batteries of the 
Royalists, Lord Fairfax arranged for another attack 
on the nth of October, on a more formidable scale. 
The garrison was silently put under arms early in the 
morning, and drawing the enemy's attention to the 
north side of the town, by a pretended movement in 
that direction, fifteen hundred men and four troops of 
horses sallied forth from the Beverley Gate, divided 
into three divisions. 

Sir Ralph Hildyard had the command . of one 
detachment, and attacked the works lying on the 
banks of the Humber. The besiegers received them 
gallantly, but could not maintain their position, and 
were driven first from one embankment, and then 
from another that was lying behind. But soon the 
tide changed, for an unexpected reinforcement join- 
ing the Royalists at this crisis, they advanced and 
charged with more effect, while Ralph's men — dis- 
heartened by the sight of their new foes, and being 
somewhat spent — retreated in great disorder, heedless 
of his entreaties and remonstrances. The Royalists 
pursued them, and recovered their cannon as well as 
their former position. Lord Fairfax and Sir John 
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Meldrum, who had led the other divisions, had not 
been much more successful, and under cover of the 
cannon on the walls, the three leaders did their utmost 
to inspire their troops with fresh courage for a re- 
newed attack. And now, stung by the thought of their 
defeat, the men advanced once more, and this time with 
such desperation that they secured the three foremost 
batteries, and turning the cannon round made fearful 
carnage amongst the enemy with their own guns. 

" Come on, my merry men," cried Sir Ralph, waving 
his sword ; " we must plant our standard on yonder 
embankment'* 

But as he spoke his arm dropped, he reeled in his 
saddle, and would have fallen but for a foot soldier, 
who was standing beside his horse. Ralph raised his 
head for a moment, and tried to steady himself, but 
his eyes were misty, and a cold faintness came over 
him. Still once more he essayed to speak and to lift 
his arm ; the effort was unavailing, and he sank on his 
charger's neck, crimsoning the snowy steed with a 
stream that flowed from his side. A ball had struck 
him, which, but for his thickly-plated coat of mail, 
must have passed through his body and killed him on 
the spot. As it was, he seemed so sorely wounded, 
that as his followers lifted him to the ground, they 
feared that their gallant officer would never lift his 
stately head again. 

But they were all the more determined to retain 
what they feared had been won at the price of their 
commander's life ; and while a little band carefully 
conveyed the unconscious leader to the rear, the rest 
of the detachment kept the foe at bay, and maintained 
their situation. 

Sir Ralph was entrusted to the care of a few humane 
townsmen, who had ventured forth to succour the 
wounded, and to rescue them from being trampled to 
death if the little armies were compelled to retreat a 
second time. 

21 
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" Well-a-day ! " exclaimed Master Stockdalei"this 
is a sorry sight for his sweet lady. Dost think he lives^ 
neighbour ? " 

" Ay, the breath is still in him, and that is all a 
body may say," replied Master Sykes, bending over 
Ralph. '' Hi, quick I Lance Coggins, leave all else, 
and help us bear this poor gentleman within the walls. 
Now, softly." 

The three men made their way as speedily as the 
nature of the ground would let them, and the warden 
ivas ready to admit them, for this was not the first 
burden by many that had passed the gates during that 
hour. A crowd of women stood waiting inside, for 
they had husbands, fathers, and sons in those entrench- 
ments, and they anxiously scanned the face of each 
victim as he was borne in. There was a considerable 
sensation when these women recognised the rich dress 
and shining armour of Sir Ralph Hildyard. They 
pressed round with eager questions. 

" And who will tell the gentle mistress ? " asked 
one. 

" Sure she Is not a widow so soon ! " exclaimed 
another, who was herself clad in mourning, as if for 
some recent loss. '' She has never smiled the same 
since her father came home to her, after receiving his 
death- stroke." 

^ Thee need not talk of death-strokes, good woman, 
until the surgeon has had Sir Ralph under hand," 
replied Master Stockdale ; ** and just make way there, 
or he'll die for want of a bandage. Now, Lance, you 
varlet, don't gossip with the wenches. While thy 
tongue runs so fast, dost not know that the poor 
master's life-blood is running too } " 

" He is a handsome gentleman," remarked a young 
woman^ who had been contemplating Ralph's fine 
features and black curling hair, ** and they say he 
adores his lady." 

'* Ay, that may be," returned the woman in black, 
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looking after the little procession that was wending 
its way through Whitefriars Gate, " that may be, but 
she is not so well pleased as her lord. Thou art a 
stranger here, but every one knows that she loved a 
comely gentleman of this town, who went away, and 
'bvas said he was drowned, and that well-nigh sent 
the lady demented. Then her father, before he died, 
made her promise to marry Sir Ralph." 

" Then my lady will not grieve overmuch when she 
sees him brought home in this plight'' 

*' Hist, wench I Who said my lady was not a proper 
wife, even if Sir Ralph was not the one she set her 
heart upon } Mistress Alice, as we used to call her, 
has a very tender heart, and would be grieved to see 
a kitten in pain. Thou didst never look upon a 
sweeter face, and ne'er a thought of pride, though she 
is one of the greatest ladies now in these parts, and 
as rich as any." 

Meanwhile the news of Sir Ralph's condition had 
quickly flown along the streets, for since his marriage 
he had become popular in the town, and seemed quite 
identified with its fate. 

Alice had felt very anxious that day, knowing how 
much its results might affect, not only her native 
place, but the Parliamentary interests in the North. 
She felt, also, that to-day Ralph was again more 
especially a mark for hostile weapons. To watch 
would have been intolerable, and to sit at home, or 
elsewhere, waiting for the issue, was not possible for 
Alice, especially now that there would be more need 
than ever for her care and forethought ; so she went 
early to the hospital to nurse and sympathise, and to 
prepare, as well as might be, for the coming emergen- 
cies. Before noon several men were brought in with 
shattered limbs. One of them, whose spirts seemed 
unsubdued by the state of his body, related the suc- 
cesses they had achieved by the second onslaught 
Seeing Alice advancing to attend upon h'm. he spoke 

21 — 2 
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enthusiastically of Sir Ralph. " He led us on, my lady, 
as if the bullets were pebbles, always taking the most 
dangerous place himself." 

At that instant Mistress Crowle and her daughter 
approached. They both looked very much dis- 
turbed. 

" I must speak to you a moment, my dear," said the 
former, laying her hand on Alice s shoulder. " Dolly 
will take your place just now." 

Alice moved aside and gazed earnestly at the dame. 
"You have — what have you to tell me ?" she articu- 
lated. 

" We are all prepared now, dear Alice, for almost 
anything that may happen, and I will tell you plainly 
— Sir Ralph is wounded." 

" Where, where is he } " cried Alice ; and then she 
covered her face with her hands for a few seconds. 
*• Where is my husband } I must go to him directly." 

*• They are carrying him to your house." 

Almost before Mistress Crowle had said the words. 
Alice had left her side, and was flying towards her 
home as fast as her agitation would permit 

There was a strange tumult in her mind ; she thought 
of Mr. Nye's parting words, and they added to her 
grief ; and her grief was really deeper than the reader 
may suppose. No sensitive and loving woman, as 
Alice naturally was, could live with Ralph all those 
months, the daily object of his devotion and warm 
affection, without being touched, without giving some- 
thing in return, whatever had been her previoushistory. 
His conduct during the siege had been such as to ex- 
cite her admiration. He had shrunk from no fatigue 
or danger ; he had been invariably cheerful, keeping 
up the courage of his men by hearty words, and a 
readiness to share all their perils ; and now he had 
fallen in the field, doing his duty like a knight of old. 
Another thought redoubled Alice's speed — ^a thought 
that had often been present with her lately — " Wat 
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would be Ralph's future state if unexpectedly sum- 
moned by death ? " 

In shorter time than these reflections could be told 
Alice reached home. All was confusion there ; but 
she had learnt in the hospital, if nowhere else, how 
necessary is a quiet manner and reassuring voice under 
such circumstances, and though her own heart 
throbbed and her mind was much tossed about, she 
was outwardly calm as she went to the little parlour 
where they had carried Sir Ralph. A large bed 
occupied nearly half the room, and the remaining 
space was filled by the domestic servants, who were 
expressing their grief in a variety of ways; only 
Simon and Janet appeared to know how to show 
their concern in a sensible and useful manner. 

" Good saints ! " said Lucy, " this does seem to be 
a most unfortunate house, and master, so beautiful — 
there was none could beat him for good looks — and 
who will defend us now > we shall all just be blown up." 

"Stop thy prating, Lucy," said Janet, testily, " and 
show that thou hast some wit Reach me the per- 
fume again. Ah ! Simon, he gasps." 

"The poor missis," groaned Simon, as his shaking 
hands fumbled over the buckles. 
^ "Our lady will be here anon," said Janet ; " Master 
Stockdale hath gone to fetch her himself." 

As she spoke Alice appeared, and most of the ser- 
vants retreated to the hall. Ralph was beginning to 
recover consciousness, and Alice did not await the sur- 
geon's coming, but commenced at once to prepare the 
patient for him ; and how thankful she felt then for the 
skill she had recently acquired. But her composure 
nearly forsook her, accustomed as she was to see the 
most dreadful wounds, when she better ascertained 
the state of her husband's injuries. 

The first object that Ralph's eyes met, when his 
senses returned, was her pitying face bending over 
him. He tried to speak but found he had no power 
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to utter a word ; and as Alice softly put her finger on 
his lips, and prayed him to be silent, the anguish he 
endured again deprived him of consciousness. 

The surgeon came and dressed his wounds, and 
saying that it was unnecessary to impress on Lady 
Hildyard the absolute importance of unceasing watch- 
fulness, and as much quiet as was attainable, the busy 
man hurried away to other scenes of suffering. Alice 
had not dared to ask what hope there was, or 8*, indeed, 
there was room for any, and it is probable the suigeon 
would have declined to express any opinion then, 
whatever his private convictions might have been. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

ALICE NURSES A HERO. 

Hardly had Master Casson, the surgeon, gone, when 
a quick step crossed the hall and Kate opened the 
door. She paused upon the threshold, shocked at the 
deathlike appearance of her beloved brother. Alice 
hastened to her, afraid that excitability might over- 
come her self-control, for the sufferer was once more 
struggling back to life, and the least agitation would 
do him irreparable harm. 

** Alice ! Alice ! is he dying ? " whispered Kate, 
clinging to her sister-in-law. 

" I think not," replied Alice, in such a calm tone 
that Kate glanced at her darkly, as if she would say, 
"You can appear serene because you have never loved 
him truly." 

Alice read the meaning of the look, and, feeling 
hurt, she dropped Kate's hand and returned to her 
place beside Ralph. Kate followed her. 

" How is he injured ? What does the surgeon say.^" 

** A ball struck his side, but his armour seems to 
have saved him from much of its strength, else he — 
several of his ribs are broken, and there is a large 
flesh wound, and then he is sorely spent for loss of 
blood ; but I did not ask what Master Casson thought" 

" You did not ask ? " replied Kate, kissing and 
weeping over her brother's hand. 

Before she could answer, Alice's watchful eyes 
detected a slight movement of Ralph's lips ; she knew 
the wish he vainly strove to express ; it was for water, 
and as she moistened his lips and tried to make his 
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position easier, her action and air showed so much 
tender solicitude that Kate was ashamed of her 
jealous thoughts. 

" You will let me share your cares just now ? " she 
asked meekly. " Ralph has been everything that is 
dear to me, and my home is — oh, so desolate 1 *' 

" We will nurse him together, dear Kate, and now 
you shall watch him while I speak to. Janet about a 
cooling drink that she knows well how to prepare ; 
but I pray you, Kate, do not take your eyes off Ralph 
for a moment" 

Janet was already busy amongst her drugs and 
balms. Many a healing mixture had found its way 
from her room to the hospital, and her famous recipe 
had had a trial at last If it did not work the wonders 
she expected, it was nevertheless a valuable medicine, 
and would not have been disowned by Master Casson 
himself. Alice bade her mix the cooling draught, 
and gave sundry orders about household concerns, 
then she returned to the chamber, where, finding all 
as she left it, she stepped noiselessly to and fro, 
putting from sight many things that lay scattered 
about in the greatest disorder, and that would have 
sickened Ralph if he had opened his cyts upon them. 

Kate soon began to be in some anxiety about her 
husband, who was in Lord Fairfax's division. Alice 
was glad to find her interest in anything revive, for, 
since the death of her baby, she had been plunged 
into such a melancholy that it was pitiable to see her, 
and when they told of Ralph *s being brought into the 
town seriously disabled she seemed like one awakened 
out of a nightmare. Now she reproached herself very 
much for having been so forgetful of her good and 
affectionate Will, so wrapt up in her own sorrow as to 
be unmindful of his grief, which was as deep and 
bitter as her own. But while she was speaking to 
Alice about sending to inquire at the gates how 
matters stood, Will's voice was heard and Kate in- 
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stantly went to him. He had come into the town on 
an errand for Lord Fairfax, and could only remain 
but a few minutes. Ralph's fall had only just been 
made known to them when he left his post, for they 
had had such sharp work in maintaining the position 
wrested from the Royalists, that they were ignorant of 
the fate of their comrades in other parts of the field. 

Kate threw her arms round her husband's neck, and 
gave way to her feelings of mingled dread and thank- 
fulness. " You are safe, dearest Will, but Ralph, oh I 
I doubt if he will ever speak more." 

" Then his wound is desperate, as they reported ? 
If it is so, this victory will cost us dear, as did the last 
at York Dale. Poor Kitty, I wish I could stay and 
comfort you. What does Alice say } " 

** I think she has some hope, but she is so calm it is 
wonderful to see." 

"Well, you must have hope too, and be glad that 
Ralph has helped us to drive back the foe ; his men 
are full of his praises. Do not fret yourself about me 
— I believe the worst danger is over. But I dare not 
tarry a minute longer, sweetheart ; tell Alice she is 
nursing a hero." Kissing her tenderly, Will hurried 
back to the trenches, and Kate returned to the cham- 
ber with a more cheerful countenance, and sat with 
Alice all through that night. 

As the day broke Ralph began to be restless with 
pain and fever. Master Casson said that he might 
possibly recover if he slept ; but sleep seemed almost 
out of the question, for there was still a continuous 
roar of artillery. But suddenly, about ten in the 
morning, the guns quite ceased firing, and in the un- 
usual stillness that followed Ralph obtained the repose 
that was necessary to his life. With a mind much re- 
lieved, Kate stole away to see how things went in her 
own home, and to hear what had happened abroad. 
Alice sat by the bedside, trembling at each sound lest 
it should startle the sleeper, and keeping her finger on 
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the patient*s pulse, for he looked like one whom death 
might claim, even in slumber. Several hours passed, 
and still that uncommon silence without Alice was 
beginning to wonder whether it was a token of good 
or ill, when she heard tlie tramp of many feet as if a 
company of soldiers were returning, and Ralph awoke. 
He was quite conscious, and feebly asked what had 
been done. Alice told him all she knew and begged 
him not to talk. 

" I must ask a few questions," said he ; " what hour 
is it } " 

" About two o'clock. You have slept nearly four 
hours." 

" And before that ? I thought there were two or 
three people here." 

'' Kate has been here all night, and Master Casson 
saw you this morning ; but I beseech you, Ralph, obey 
me for awhile." 

" Just one thing, nay, two things more. Have you 
been up all night ; and why is it so still at this hour of 
the day ? " 

" I can't answer your second question, for I have 
seen no one since the sui^eon left, and then the 
gunners were brisk enough. For your first question, 
I have been with you all the time, and if you have 
any pity you will be silent and mend as speedily as 
possible." 

Ralph looked as if he wanted to reply, but Alice 
moved away and rang a little silver bel^ that soon 
brought Janet with something to refresh the invalid, 
and hardly had Ralph submissively swallowed it when 
he again fell into a sound sleep. When Kate came 
back she said that the Earl of Newcastle had retired, 
but whether to gather up strength for a fresh assault, 
or because he felt disheartened and would abandon 
the siege, they could not tell, but the soldiers were 
under arms ready for a sudden attack. 

Early next morning they were startled by hearing 
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loud shouts and cries ; the whole town seemed in an 
uproar, and at first it was difficult to guess whether joy 
or fear was the cause of the clamour. Ralph was 
greatly excited. 

" What is it ? I must get up ; bring me my sword, 
they are taking the town ! I must not lie here in 
idleness." 

Alice tried to soothe him. '' Kate shall ask what 
is the matter. Nay, I cannot have you kill yourself, 
Ralph, as assuredly you will, if not quiet. See, see 
how weak you are. Maybe the fighting is all over. 
There ! surely that was a cry of gladness, and not of 
terror." 

The noise increased, then the beating of drums was 
heard and Ralph's eyes kindled while he trembled 
with eagerness. " Have the Royalists scaled the 
walls ? " he cried, as Kate reappeared. She tried to 
answer quietly, but her countenance almost glowed. 

** There is not a Royalist to be seen, dear Ralph. The 
Earl has received bad news from Lincolnshire of a 
battle lost, 'tis said, and the victors are marching to 
our relief. So the siege has been raised ; the enemy 
must have departed during the night." At that 
moment the bells of Trinity Church rang out, and the 
sounds of rejoicing were as deafening, for a time, as 
the sounds of war had lately been. 

Ralph scarcely comprehended what Kate told him, 
and began to rave. " They will come back again ; 
Newcastle is wily ; don't trust him ; fetch my Lord 
here, he used to listen to me. Now, my merry men ! 
we must be ready ! " and so he rambled on until his 
Voice sank to a whisper, and he looked ready to 
expire. 

It was a day* of public thanksgiving in the town, 
but with Alice and her friends it was a day of special 
anxiety, for the night that followed they expected 
would have been poor Ralph's last. 

* Kept as a large fair in Hull to the present time. 
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" What will become of his soul ? " thought Alice. 
She prayed constantly, but did not speak of her fear 
to Kate ; she little thought how miserable her sister 
was on the same account Will, too, who had come 
to render what help he could, once more heartily 
wished that he was a Christian soldier. Poor Will 
was too much overdone after all his exertions to be of 
much service in the sick room ; long before sunrise 
he was oblivious of everything, for Kate found him 
fast asleep in his chair. 

When morning came Alice and Kate were looking 
wan, but nothing would induce the former to take any 
rest until there was some change for the better in her 
patient ; she was so fearful of failing in duty because 
of the absence of entire love, that she did more than 
love itself would have demanded. Kate did not know 
how rigorous she was with herself in the smallest par- 
ticular, but she saw her devotion and inwardly rejoiced. 

After a few days Ralph seemed to rally again, and 
having once taken the turn, with unbroken quiet and 
good nursing his wound began to heal. Every morn- 
ing and evening Alice read a Psalm to him — ^but gene- 
rally without remark on his part or any comment on 
her own — and sometimes, when they were left alone, 
she would beguile the hours with some pages of an 
old romance or book of travels. Her father's library 
did not afford much variety ; she could not inflict on 
the sick man a dry theological work, and all books that 
had any association with Andrew were, of course, pro- 
scribed, while all that contained love passages were 
carefully avoided in her readings. 

Ralph was constantly puzzled by Alice's behaviour ; 
she was unwearied in her attentions, and most tender 
and patient over all his whims and fancies— and the 
sick man had not a few, this being the first illness of 
which he had any recollection — but it was more the 
kindness of a friend than of a wife ; no caressing word 
or action escaped her, and he was hungering for both ; 
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he noticed also that she shunned conversation when 
no one else was present — and Ralph asked himself if 
being thus cast helpless upon her pitying care failed 
to evoke her love, had he any means in the future 
that would win it ? What was that grace that could 
touch her heart ? Was he not handsome ? Had he 
not been fearless in battle ? Was he not constant in 
his attachments ? and if he was not a saint, who could 
accuse him of any vice ? Was not his estate and title 
stainless and ancient ? What did he lack then, and 
what made Marvel so preferred ? Was it because 
Andrew was a scholar with a dulcet voice, and the 
faculty of writing pretty verses ? Well, he had had a 
polite education, he had travelled and had seen the 
world, and he could talk if he could not rhyme. 

Ah, Ralph, thy lady syiwry had been captivated by 
the poor scholar. 'Twas not a matter to be reasoned 
with. The comely looks, and dulcet voice, and 
sprightly wit, no doubt, were parts ofone great charm, 
but minor parts, — it was Marvel's soul that drew her 
— a something so unlike herself that she was fasci- 
nated, and yet so kindred with her own spirit that 
it seemed a completion of herself. 

Ralph himself was under a spell like this, yet with 
a difference, else why had Alice seemed more neces- 
sary to his life than other maidens ? There were many 
as fair, many higher in station and of greater wealth, 
besides Johanna Wharton, who would not have refused 
his hand ; but spite of all, even when she seemed lost 
for ever, her image had reigned supreme. 

One afternoon she sat beside him with a book upon 
her knee, turning over the pages with a weary air. 
She took so little rest, and had so many cares besides 
those in the sick-room, that Kate quite expected she 
would fall ill herself. The invalid, propped up with 
pillows, watched her, and thought of the day 
when first he saw her, shyly clinging to her father, 
with smiles and blushes on her happy, childlike face ; 
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and he compared that picture with the one before him 
then. The Alice of to-day was slighter and more dig- 
nified in figure, with a thoughtful brow and colourless 
cheek. Perhaps the delicacy of her complexion was 
heightened by a dress of black camlet, whose sombre 
hue was unrelieved by ribbon or kerchief. Under the 
lai^e violet eyes were dark lines that told of tears and 
sleeplessness, but not a curve or line in the sweet face 
spoke of discontent or hardness ; the hair alone was 
unaltered by time — it still clustered in curls about 
her neck and forehead. On the whole, Ralph thought 
this picture fairer than that first one, with all its 
girlish grace. 

Presently he spoke. " Do you think the heart can 
ever love more than once, my Alice t " 

She slightly coloured at Ae question, and replied, 
evasively, " I think that poets and philosophers are 
divided on that point" 

" But, your own opinion, Alice ; do you think it is 
possible } '* 

She hesitated. " There are no two hearts alike, so 
who can say that such a thing is not possible for 
human nature } I see not how rules can be made 
for the feelings. Just listen to these lines of our good 
poet Herrick, which he addresses to some primroses 
filled with morning dew, as tender as anything he 
ever writ : — 

** • Why do jre weep, sweet babes ? Can tears 
Speak grief in von. 
Who were but bom 
Just as the modest mom 
Teem*d her refreshing dew ? 
Alas 1 you have not known that shower 
That mars a flower. 
Nor felt the unkind 
Breath of a blasting wind : 
Nor are ye wom with yearsi 

Or warp*d as we 
Who think it strange to see 
Such pretty flowers, like to orphans yonn^ 
Speaking by tears before ye have a tongue. 
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*' * Soeak, whimp'ring youngling, and make kxx>wn 
The reason why 
Ye (troop and weep ; 
Is it for want of sleep, 
Or childish lullaby ? 
Or that ye have not seen as yet 
The violet? 
Or brought a kiss 
From that sweet heart to this ? 
No, no ; this sorrow shown 

By your tears shed, 
Would have this lecture read— 
" That thing^ of greatest, so of meanest worth 
Conceived with gnef are, and with tears brought forth.** "* 

"It is vtry like a breath of spring," said Ralph, 
"and your voice makes music to the rhyme. But 
thoughts of primroses should all be blithe and 
sunny ; I would not take the dew for tears, but for 
jewels rare, such as deck our ladies. One ever thinks 
of your sweet sex, Alice, when gazing on a lovely 
flower." 

"Will Shakespeare thought of single maids when 
he beheld the primroses," replied Alice, glad to talk 
of anything but hearts. " He seems to have a pity 
for them, as he wrote — 

" * Pale primroses that die unmarried.' " 

" All crossed in their love," remarked Ralph, with 
a smile, but he felt directly that he had made a 
mistake, and he hastily continued : " I do not see 
why pain and grief should be necessary to * bring 
forth things of worth.' " 

"The best thing that we have was bought with 
pains and grief," said Alice. 

" How mean you } " he asked. 

Alice turned to another portion of her open book. 
" Listen to Mary Sidney, Countess of Pembroke — 

" ' He placed all rest, and had no resting-place ; 
He nealed each pain, yet lived in sore distress ; 
Deserved all gooid, yet lived in great disgrace ; 
Gave all hearts Joy, Himself in heaviness ; 
Suffered them hve, by whom Himself was slain ; 
Lord, who can live to see such love again ? * ^ 
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" Then you would say," asked Ralph, " that things 
are little worth that cost us nought ? " 

" Nay," said she, " for we have many things that 
never cost e'en one * thank ye,' ungrateful that we be, 
but they are mostly those blessings called * common/ 
because we share them with all — as light and air 
and life ; our spiritual mercies mostly have their price.** 

" Can we call those mercies, then, for which we pay 
with such a cruel coin as pain and tears ? Where is 
the bounty and the love of so exacting a giver ? " 

" Oh, Ralph, it is not that the Lord takes pleasure 
in our woe ; but we, we are so sinful that until we 
have been sanctified we are not fit to have a mercy ; 
but every tear and pang is weighed, to be returned 
with joy a hundredfold hereafter." 

" Then," said Ralph, speaking with greater earnest- 
ness, " ought we not to have, in justice, that for which 
we suffer much and long ? " 

"We don't deserve anything merely because we 
suffer, and then, if it be unlawful " 

" What I mean is lawful as law of God or man can 
make it. I mean my own wife's love." Alice drew a 
deep breath, but spoke no word, and Ralph continued, 
with evident emotion, "When will the full price be 
paid, Alice ? when shall I be deemed worthy of Hiis 
mercy } " 

She looked very much distressed. Had he been 
well she would have reminded him that she had been 
brought an unwilling bride to the altar ; that she had 
been deceived, and was, indeed, in one sense, unlaw- 
fully his wife. But Ralph was ill, and after all his 
greatest sin had been in loving her too much. And 
now was his love worth so little that she should throw 
it from her? Would she bear to see it carried else- 
where, and find herself forsaken t Could she not be 
an affectionate friend, and use her influence over him 
for good } She knew not what to say so as to be 
truthful, and yet not to wound him further. 
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Ralph waited in agonised suspense. He felt some 
crisis had come in their mutual relationship, and he 
sighed involuntarily. Alice's heart softened as she 
thought how long he had been sighing for a word, a 
look, a touch of love. 

"We will talk of this when you are fitter for the 
subject," she said, getting up and standing beside him, 
so that her face was in shadow. " Rest now a little 
while ; or will you have a cordial } " 

" I want no cordials, save those that it seems I have 
not grief enough to buy." 

** Then let this make your rest the sweeter," said 
Alice, bending down and kissing him. Tears rushed 
to Ralph's eyes ; it was the first kiss she had ever 
given unasked ; he blessed and thanked her as if she 
had poured out all the treasures of her love. 

But when at last Ralph slept, Alice wept most 
bitterly, feeling as if her own hands now were severing 
the last link that bound her to her first, and may be 
her only, love. 
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CHAPTER XXXVTL 
marvel's wanderings and return. 

** Scarcely does anv discover his one true mate among thousands; 
Or, if kindlier chance shall have given the singular blessing, 
Comes a dark day on the creep, and comes the hour oneznected, 
Snatching away the gift, and leaving the anguish eternal/ 

Milton's Epitaphium Damem. 

After bidding adieu to Francis Maye, Andrew de- 
cided to visit Spain, for he shrank from the thought 
of returning straight to Rome, where he might meet 
many Englishmen, some of them, perhaps, old friends. 
He wanted to lose himself for awhile amidst the wild 
sceneiy of the Pyrenees, to escape from observation 
and indulge at will in the sorrow that threatened 
utterly to unman him. On his way through France, 
he wrote a brief letter to his sister Ann, telling her 
that he had heard the worst news that could be told 
him, and that now he did not know when he should 
see home again ; he was going to travel in different 
lands, and he informed her where and how a letter 
might reach him. 

For many weeks our poet led a wandering life 
amongst the mountains, lodging with hunters and 
shepherds, sometimes sharing the couch and the coarse 
fare of a bandit's cave, and taking his first lessons in 
Spanish by listening to its rudest patois. The bracing 
mountain air, and the hardy life he led these first few 
months, did much to re-establish Andrew's health, and 
with returning vigour and stronger nerves his mind 
became calmer; his disappointment was as bitter and 
his love undiminished, only these feelings flowed in a 
deeper channel — too deep for curious eyes to scaa 
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But who shall describe the secret anguish that he 
suffered during those lonely days, climbing the rugged 
heights, or sitting on some lofty peak listlessly gazing 
on the gloomy grandeur around him? The noble 
gifts that had hitherto ministered so largely to his en- 
joyment of life were now become so many sources of 
pain. It was useless trying to forget ; Alice had been 
the centre of every hope since boyhood, she had 
haunted every dream, and been the bright ideal of all 
that was beautiful, good, and pure. If her memory 
must fade, then his whole past life must fade from 
memory too. He had half-resolved to forbid Ann 
mentioning Alice's name again to him, but the desire 
of hearing something of her was too strong, and so 
the prohibition was omitted. 

In return, Ann wrote as freely on the subject as she 
would have talked about it to him — perhaps her pen 
was more at ease than her tongue would have been — 
and shortly before Andrew left Pau for the interior of 
Spain, a letter reached him full of the history of Ann's 
visit to Hull. 

" It nearly broke my heart," she wrote, " when I 
found you were not coming home, and such a short 
letter to your poor little sister Ann ; she was afraid 
you did not love her so much as you did once. 
Every one says you ought to be here, though if you 
were they might call you to fight, and this is the only 
thing that makes me a little more content for you to 
be away. Hull has been besieged twice ; I was in 
the town all the time of the second siege, and the 
noise was dreadful, sometimes all day and night, and 
people were always being killed on the walls ; I felt 
afraid to go into the streets. Our old house was full 
of soldiers, and the grammar-school too; nothing looks 
like it did when you left home. I shall be quite a 
woman when you come back ; Dame Crowle says I 
am wonderfully grown ; but I am not learning much, 
and you will think I write worse than ever. I wanted 
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to go to Hull, and yet I did not like going for fear of 
seeing Alice. I shall never foi^ive her as long as I 
live, and so I can't say the Lord's Prayer quite 
through. I dare not tell any one this except you ; 
they would think me so wicked. I wish I could hate 
Alice, but I can't, though she has made us so unhappy. 
Dame Crowle said she did not often come to see her, 
but one day, when I went into the parlour with Dolly, 
she was there. I think I was going to say something 
very bad, but she looked so ill and white I could 
not speak, and so ran away upstairs. I never saw 
her look so beautiful, and her dress was very hand- 
some. Dolly says that the Colonel's house is extremely 
fine, with pictures and furniture from Winestead Hall; 
but she does not think that Alice is happy, and says 
that she was obliged to marry Sir Ralph, because her 
father made her promise to when he was dying. But, 
oh! she might have waited. I feel so angry one 
minute, and then, when I think how sad she looked, 
I am fit to cry. 

** I saw her several times from the windows, going 
to the hospital to nurse the soldiers ; but I forgot to 
tell you that Sir Ralph was sore wounded the last day 
of the siege, and Master Casson says, if he had had a 
worse nurse than Alice, he must have died. Of course 
it was right for her to nurse him, but I can'thelp wishing 
he had died. Perhaps you will say that is very wrong, 
for you are too good to wish him ill though he has been 
your worst enemy ; but I never could endure him. 

" I must tell you that Dolly is betrothed to Master 
Roper, a grave alderman ; I think he is too old and 
prim, but Dolly admires him vastly, and the dame is 
\Qxy pleased about it ; so I did not say what was \xi 
my mind, as I mostly do, and thereby get into many 
troubles. Dolly advised me not to say anything 
about Alice when I wrote to you, but that would be 
so strange after all that has happened, and you do not 
forbid me in your letter." 
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From time to time such effusions came from Ann*s 
pen, seldom without some mention of Alice, mingled 
with fragmentary intelligence of the war. Andrew 
did not check her gossip, byt he never alluded in any 
way to the Hildyards ; he filled his letters to his sister 
with descriptions of the strange places he visited, 
until she began to think that he was growing indif- 
ferent to Alice. From several friends in England 
came fuller and more reliable accounts of the civil 
contest, and many times AndreA\ almost deteimined 
to return home and take part in the struggle, but he 
never could be fully resolved, and so he lingered in 
Spain, fascinated by the solemn magnificence of its 
architecture and the decaying beauty of its ancient 
Moorish cities. Quitting Spain, at length, once more 
he bent his steps to Rome, where he recovered his 
spirits sufficiently to attack a priest named Richard 
Flecnoe, a writer of most wretched verse. The arro- 
gant presumption of this would-be poet drew trom 
Marvel his first satire ; but though it was his earliest 
effort in this style of composition, it became well 
known, and when everything else was forgotten about 
Flecnoe, his name was used to express extravagant 
flatness. 

Poor Ann's patience must have been sadly tried 
when she learned her brother's intention of extending 
his tour by passing through Holland, and spending 
some time in Paris. In the latter place, Andrew 
found another subject for his wit in the person of 
Launcelot de Maniban, an eccentric Abb^ who pro- 
fessed to understand the character, and to be able to 
foretell good or bad fortune from the handwriting of 
those he had never seen. The Abb^ may have de- 
served the severe lashing which he received in Marvel's 
Latin poem, for his foolish pretensions to prognosti- 
cate future events ; but the ability to detect character 
by means of the handwriting is claimed and proved 
by too many in our own day, for us to feel the con- 
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tempt and scepticism that excited Marvel's keen 
ridicule. 

The year 1645 was drawing to a close before Marvel 
set foot again on English soil. He had gone out with 
all the bloom of youth upon him, full of hope, eager to 
begin the business of life, with everything to make the 
prospects of that life bright and pleasing. If not 
wealthy, he had sufficient for his wants ; he bore an 
honoured name, he had been successful in love, and 
had already formed some valuable friendships ; and, 
modest as he was, he must have known that hi^ 
talents were of a high order, fitting him for the society 
of the noble and learned. He came back- a serious 
man, embrowned with travel and a Southern sun ; 
and although, perhaps, no weight of care or sorrow 
could have quenched his natural humour, or blunted 
the edge of his fine wit, the buoyancy of hope was 
gone, a tender melancholy ever lurked in his lus- 
trous brown eyes, even when they sparkled with 
mirth. In all Andrew's portraits we may trace this 
latent melancholy in both eye and lip, though 
both may smile and seem to suggest a lately-uttered 
repartee. 

But if Andrew himself was altered, these four or 
five years had witnessed still greater changes in his 
own country. All the elements of discontent and 
disturbance that had been silently gathering strength 
for years, had broken loose, and turned "merrie 
England into one great battle-field. The closest 
domestic ties were sundered, friendships were turned 
into enmities, and the sharpest swords were not always 
those drawn upon the open field. New factions were 
constantly springing up' and quickly replacing the 
old ; those who served one day were ruling the next 
Opinions that but lately could only be uttered at the 
risk of branded brows and loss of ears, were now 
listened to with respect. The King had been de- 
feated again and again, his councils were divided, 
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Church and State were broken up into countless 
sects and parties, and peace seemed further off 
than ever. 

Andrew might well feel bewildered when he looked 
around him ; even those who had closely observed the 
course of events, could hardly keep pace with the 
rapid counter-movements of separate parties, and the 
panisan of to-day might be an opponent to-morrow ; 
therefore, it was almost impossible for one, whose 
scanty knowledge of affairs had been gleaned chiefly 
from an uncertain correspondence, to feel a warm 
sympathy with any section. Marvel always loved 
truth and justice, and was not likely to choose the 
popular side merely because it was popular and likely 
to win ; but in this chaos, as it seemed to him, it was 
not easy to discern a clear course. Most of his friends 
were on the side of the Parliament, but some of them, 
who had entered the conflict with pure and single 
motives, had been driven on by fanaticism and the 
possession of power, far beyond the point at which 
they had first aimed. But if he took no active part 
in public matters, Andrew felt that, in the main, right 
lay on the side of the Parliamentarians, notwithstand- 
ing the excesses and mistakes into which they were 
constantly falling. He was able to sympathise with 
the lofty views of Sir Harry Vane — one of those few 
who remained true through life to the convictions with 
which he set out ; but even Vane held some extreme 
views that Marvel could not have adopted ; nor 
could he become an ardent Republican, like Milton, 
although their friendship was most intimate, and 
their tastes in perfect accordance. And so our poet 
stood apart, but we are quite sure he was not an in- 
different spectator of events as important as any 
recorded in history. 

His stay in London was short, for there he learned, 
somewhat to his regret, that his stepmother and sisters 
had recently gone back to Hull, and were impatiently 
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looking for him to join them there, so he could do no 
less than follow them to that place. Yet he did not 
know whether he felt most disappointment or relief, 
when he ascertained that Sir Ralph Hildyard had just 
been sent away on a comniission. and had taken his 
lady with him. 

There was no want of cordiality in the welcome 
that awaited Marvel in his native town. Ann was in 
raptures, of course, saying and doing the most extra- 
vagant things to express her joy ; and if her brother 
painfully missed some greetings, and if he was con- 
scious how little time had done to heal his w^ound, he 
would not cloud her happiness by w^ord or look, nor 
slight one old friend, however humble. And none 
were more rejoiced to see Andrev Hack than Colonel 
Lister's old servants, Simon and Janet. 

" I never thought," said Simon, " that these dim 
eyes would ever light on ye again, Master Andrew ; 
but it makes me almost young again to see yoyxt 
pleasant face and hear your voice. Eh ! but we have 
had sorry times since youVe been gone ; look at the 
brave town, how it's battered ; weVe seen some fight- 
ing here, as hot as any I was ever in over seas. And 
then the dear master, he fell like a true soldier, as he 
was ; if only the Lord would have spared him awhile 
longer ; and he wasn't a worn-out old man like me, 
though his hair was going white very fast with 
troubles everywhere, and grieving over Mistress Alice 
— here Simon lowered his voice ; " he took the news 
of your being drowned very much to heart, Master 
Andrew. You were like his own son, and Mistress 
Alice seemed struck for death that day. We never 
thought to see her lift her head again." Simon 
paused, rather embarrassed, doubtful whether he ought 
to touch upon such a tender subject 

Andrew was inwardly moved, but he only replied, 
"Well, no one would miss the Colonel more than you 
would, Simon ; you and Janet, who had known him 
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from a boy. How is my good friend Janet ? I sup- 
pose you are both living in the old house ? " 

" Yes, sir ; we live there still, and I will say that 
Sir Ralph is a kind master and a gallant gentleman, 
and our sweet lady is as good to us as she can be ; 
but as you say, sir, we miss the Colonel, and Janet 
and I both wished our work was done too, when 
we saw him laid in the vault beside Sir John. Janet 
will be over to see you before long. Maybe you would 
not think of calling at the house } " 

" Oh, no ; tell the good soul I shall look for her 
soon, or I shall think her memory is getting bad." 

"You could not vex Janet more than by telling her 
that," said Ann Marvel, who was present. 

"Are you on better terms with her than you used 
to be ? " asked Andrew. " I know once you had a 
skirmish nearly every time you met." 

"But I am not a child now," replied Ann, with 
dignity ; "and, of course, Janet is civil to me, though 
she used to be very provoking." 

" She never meant any disrespect. Mistress Ann," 
put in Simon ; " but her temper was raspy ; that is 
the worst word that one can say of her." 

After Simon had gone. Dame Crowle and other 
neighbours called to see the traveller, and amongst 
them came Sir William Lister and his wife. Will was 
honestly glad to meet his old companion again. Kate 
felt shy and uncomfortable, but the kindness and ease 
of Andrew's manner soon relieved her mind, and 
thankful was she that of the wrong that had been done 
him she had been entirely innocent 



CHAPTER XXXVIIL 

THE RIVAL PREACHERS OF HULL. 

Hull was still overcrowded with soldiers, and most 
strictly guarded, but for the present its inhabitants 
enjoyed comparative peace and quietness, and had 
opportunity to repair the damages that everywhere 
bore evidence of Newcastle's earnestness. In most of 
the other towns of Yorkshire the miseries of war were 
still experienced ; and not the towns only, but the 
whole country was suffering from the continued pre- 
sence of both armies. Sir Thomas Fairfax had just 
been appointed Governor of Hull, but as he held the 
post of commander-in-chief to the Parliamentary 
forces, and was necessarily absent, Colonel Overton 
was the actual governor of the town. 

The stout-hearted people under his care were not 
idle ; their guns might grow cool, but not so the 
patriotism of the men these guns had protected. 
During the siege they had had little time to think of 
anything beyond their own immediate duties; but 
the victory gained, they took up other weapons as 
readily, and defended and obeyed the decrees of Par- 
liament touching the Church as unflinchingly as when 
these decrees more particularly affected the State. A 
letter written by Andrew Marvel, soon after his 
arrival home, to his friend John Milton, gives us some 
idea of the religious tendencies of his townsmen :— 

"* The Loe Gate, Hull, 
" The isth day of December, i645- 
" Honoured Sir,— Your friend Colonel Onrton 
giveth me to understand that you are expecting a 
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letter from me ; it is true that I promised to write, but 
feared afterwards lest I had been too presumptuous in 
supposing that your interest in me would reach so far 
North. I see that I wronged your friendship, which 
IS as far reaching as your mind. There seemeth to 
be small probability of my seeing London again for 
some lime, and this further stimulates me to write. 
But how much rather w6uld I use my tongue than 
my pen." 
• ••••• 

"I am hourly reminded here of the reality and 
intensity of the struggle that has been going on ; the 
outward aspect of the town is marvellously changed, 
and the social changes are equally great ; while the 
promptness with which my worthy townsmen carry 
out the wishes of Parliament is most edifying. I 
witnessed a curious thing yesterday in the market- 
place. It appeareth that an order had arrived early 
in the morning for the destruction of all Prayer-books 
to be found in the churches ; without warning, the 
books were collected, and to the sound of drums and 
trumpets and the loud acclamations of the people, the 
soldiers quartered here made a bonfire of the Prayer- 
books, to the dismay of many of their owners. I am 
not convinced of the wisdom of this step, thinking it 
likely to inflame the Royalists, nor do I see that it 
will bring us any contentment, for now that the 
liturgy is abolished the strife has begun — even in this 
town — ^between the Presbyterians and the Indepen- 
dents, and the former show quite as intolerant a spirit 
as the Churchmen they condemn. 

"I suppose our frequent intercourse with Holland 
hath enlarged the religious views of the men and 
women of Hull ; and then there hath been a constant 
passing to and fro of good and learned gentlemen, 
either going to or returning from the Continent, and 
during their brief sojourn they have sown precious 
seeds of liberty ; some, like Mr. Philip Nye, have 
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settled here, and ministered to churches holding the 
same opinions as themselves. Presbyterianism doth 
not commend itself to my taste or judgment, and 
herein I think you will agree with me ; as a sect, I do 
not foresee great popularity for it in England. I 
grant it doth find favour with multitudes who have 
more of Scot than Saxon in their heart and brain, but 
the national mind will reject the hard, dry husk that 
doubtless covers a very wholesome kernel. 

*' Already I have had some converse with the two 
estimable ministers here ; they are both remarkable 
for piety and zeal. John Canne, the Independent 
parson, will perhaps be known to you by fame, his 
literary labours in Amsterdam have already given 
him a name amongst scholars. He is wonderfully 
popular here, and hath so gained the favour of Colonel 
Overton, that he hath lately been appointed chaplain 
to the garrison, in addition to the charge of two 
churches. The first time I saw this reverend scholar, 
he was preaching in the streets, and I could not but 
stay to listen, his person and manners were so strik- 
ing. He kindled such a flame in the hearts of the 
bystanders, that he might have led them where he 
would. Hull will never yield while John Canne hath 
a voice to cry in her streets. The other preacher, 
Master John Shawe, you may know personally, for he 
hath many friends amongst the Parliamentary leaders, 
and hath accompanied them on some important com- 
missions. His sufferings have been great, and his life 
full of vicissitude. Many times he hath escaped death 
by hiding in strange places, his house hath been 
pillaged, and once when he and his wife fled to Hull, 
Sir John Hotham refused to let them in, and thus 
they were again thrown in the enemy's power, to endure 
further persecutions. I assure you Hotham's name 
is not savoury in the town he governed and wished to 
betray. Strange to say, these two good parsons 
divide one sanctuary between them, for the parish 
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church hath been walled up in the centre, and Master 
Canne leads the devotions of the Independents in the 
chancel, and Master Shawe those of the Presbyterians 
in the nave. This building hath peculiar attractions 
for me, I love the very stones thereof, for my dear 
father once ministered here, and although his resting- 
place is unknown, he built his monument while he 
lived in the hearts of his hearers. I have worshipped 
in both the nave and chancel, and were I unacquainted 
with the history of my native place during the past 
few years, the sermons of these divines would not 
leave me long in ignorance. I shall take the liberty 
—at the risk of being tedious — of quoting from the 
discourses I heard last Lord's day. 

" In the morning. Master Shawe was exhorting us 
to gratitude. * Let me,' said he, * instance some par- 
ticular mercies which God hath afforded to this town, 
wherein it appears that God Himself hath bared His 
arm and saved it, beyond and contrary to the wit and 
will of the subtillest enemies and seeming friends, and 
made the very enemies to help on your safety and 
their own ruin, as appears — First, in that a little before 
these wars began, your castles and blockhouses were 
out of repair, and unfit for service ; upon which pre- 
tence some of the King's coachmen begged them of 
the King, and sued you for them, whereupon you 
presently repaired them ; which forts, so repaired, 
helped now to keep out the King's party. Secondly, 
whereas formerly you had no drawbridge, Captain 
L^ge caused bridges to be made to keep out the 
Scots, but these bridges kept out Captain Legge and 
his party. And when Sir John Hotham couU, have 
niined the town and endangered the kingdom thereby, 
he w<mld not, and after, when he would have it, he 
^dd not .... Tenthly, in all these six weeks' 
siege, though the enemy shot many hot bullets into 
this town night and day, yet very few of you were 
hurt Sometimes many well affected persons were 
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met in a chamber to repeat sermons and pray. As 
soon as ever they were departed and gone down the 
stairs (and not till then) came a red-hot bullet through 
the place where they met . . . Thirteenthly, 
though it was generally said and thought that if the 
wars should continue, and armies should lie in York- 
shire but one year, there could not possibly be any 
provision or food left, yet have armies been here 
almost six years in Yorkshire, sometimes six generals 
and their armies at once, above twenty thousand 
soldiers, abominable firing, spoiling, plundering, yet 
seldom have we seen meats or drink more cheap or 
plentiful here, than still it is (blessed be God). This 
is the Lord's doing. Thus have you seamen seen 
God's wonders as much by land as by sea, and this 
town, sometimes a poor hamlet called Wyke, after, in 
Edward the Second his time, called the King's town 
(upon the river Hull) may now justly be called God's 
town, because of the miracles God hath wrought for 
us. Oh, that it appeared to be so by our holy prac- 
tice answerable to such inarvellous mercies.' 

" In the evening Master Canne took up the same 
strain, not knowingly, for no intercourse is held be- 
tween the nave and chancel ; but the second call to 
gratitude was more powerfully uttered than the first, 
and never did the old walls echo to more searching 
and eloquent appeals. 'The same God,* quoth 
Canne, * that kept your forefathers all the time of the 
Marian persecution, when the rest of the kingdom 
suffered martyrdom by fire, has carefully watched over 
you. They nobly and valiantly defended the good 
cause, and exercised the Protestant religion, and for 
this cause you, their successors, have resolved to live 
and die, not only for the sake of religion, but for the 
future good of England's posterity. You have had a 
special providence here. It is the place of refuge to 
many persecuted and plundered families. Here are 
met in one, from the two spoiled counties of York and 
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Lincolnsliire of all sorts a great multitude. Here we 
comfortably enjoy our peace, and, therefore, in all 
places and ages, that it may be said for Hull what 
God hath done, we clap our hands, and cr>' out, and 
say, " God hath done great things for us, whereof we 
are glad" And oh, let tf// places be filled with the 
same glory ! In Hull the prologue of the war was 
acted — ^yea, I say the action here was the very argu- 
ment of the work and epistle of the whole war. It is 
requisite that the kingdom should be truly informed 
of the many wonderful deliverances that God hath 
wrought for this place, and the whole realm thereby. 
No people more blessed ! no place so preserved I 
When the great bullets of thirty-five pounds* weight, 
both roast and raw, hot and cold, came so fast and 
frequently into this town and all over it and likely to 
speed wherever they fell, yet though day and night 
they came into streets, houses, and beds, the Lord so 
charmed them, that but three were slain by them. 
Heaven found strange means to conjure these bullets 
into quietness, and stop their force. Policy prevailed 
not, majesty overawed not, treachery undermined not, 
force overcame not ! In your distress you longed for 
deliverance, and, being delivered, the Lord longs 
for acknowledgments. O Hull, God was thy coun- 
sellor, thy protector, thy watchman, thy rock of sal- 
vation. Let Hull acknowledge, and the kingdom 
know it' 

" I wish these two divines could be induced to hear 
each other preach. I verily think they would be 
astonished at the minuteness of their differences. As 
it is, their close proximity does not add to the comfort 
of either. The only flaw that I perceive in Master 
Shawe's excellence is this intolerance ; he lacks the 
grace of charity. He affects to believe that Canne is 
Avithout learning or parts, and is only broaching new 
opinions to draw a party after him. This must be a 
mere pretence to excuse the dislike he feels for his 
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neighbour. He has even gone so far as to write 
against him somewhat bitterly. 

" Canne appears too lofty and too busy to retaliate. 
His valuable writings will establish his claim to 
learning, and his uncompromising adherence to 
many unpleasant truths, daily answers the second 
charge. 

" Colonel Overton hath been trying to make a 
Republican of me, but I assure him that if Mr. Milton 
failed to convert me to that way of thinking no other 
would prevail I find some true friends living here 
still, though time and war have made several dreary 
blanks where kind looks and warm hands used to 
greet me. When I first walked up the familiar streets 
I felt as if I had been dead many years, so venerable 
did every building and wall and gate appear; the 
Royal guns have done in a few months the work 
of an age ; but I will confess to a feeling of pride in 
my townsmen, in that they stood so faithfully to the 
side they had chosen. For, in truth, to the mass of 
people, it is oftentimes not so much which side it be 
they are on, for the public mind gets confused con- 
cerning right or wrong, but 'tis how they serve after 
the choice is made, whether they are loyal, brave, 
and stedfast to their party ; such are good English- 
men, whether they be Royalists or Parliamentarians. 
Certainly, I am best pleased that the trusty people 
here displayed such excellent qualities on behalf of 
liberty. Here I am looked upon as a species of 
Othello, and am * oft invited * out to tell the story 
of my travels, for although travellers, foreigners, and 
sailors are common enough here, the travellers are 
chiefly those who have sought money rather than 
adventure ; the foreigners do not tell their tales in 
easy English, and the sailors only know the ports, 
and are seldom given to observation. It hath re- 
peatedly astonished me how little information about 
other countries is to be extracted from a sailor, even 
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when he has been nearly all his life upon the seas, 
and been so frequently in outlandish harbours. 

" But if you have had patience with me thus far 'tis 
not wise to take further advantage of your forbear- 
ance; possibly, if I had some employment besides 
gossiping with all the world that dwells within these 
walls, I might be more interesting. This is the letter 
of an idle man, but one 

" Who ever desires to rest, 

"Mr. Milton's 
" Most affectionate humble servant, 

"Andrew Marvel. 

" To my most honoured friend Mr, John Milton^ 
^^ At his house in the Barbican** 

One morning Andrew went to see Dame Crowle, 
and found sitting with her a most attractive-looking 
lady, who was introduced to him as Mistress Shawe, 
the minister's wife. The talk soon turned upon 
religious matters in the country. 

'* Well," said Mistress Shawe, " I believe there is as 
precious a people in Hull as in any town in the world, 
and as sweet Christian society. My husband says 
the folks here are like Jeremy's figs, * the good, very 
good, and the bad, very bad.* " 

" You would think us very bad when you were 
turned out of the gates, and refused a shelter here," 
replied Mistress Crowle. 

"Ah, but we knew whose hand was in that, Dame ; 
Sir John Hotham confessed that he feared my 
husband might oppose him. The poor misguided 
gentleman ! he had already begun to treat with the 
enemy, else he would not have feared an honest man 
taking refuge here." ' 

"It was an evil thing to do, Mistress Shawe, to 
refuse protection to a man that might not take the 
sword, and a still worse deed to drive a poor feeble 
woman back amongst her enemies. How very soon 

23 
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afterwards Sir John was carried from this town to 
prison, and Master Shawe invited to live here ! " 

" The rest and quietness of this place is very 
pleasant," said Mistress Shawe, ^* but it may not last ; 
we have had so many changes that I am ready any 
day for another. I have always feared that the 
children or I should be a hindrance to my husband, 
through his care for us." 

" A hindrance ! " exclaimed the Dame. " WTiy, 
only yesterday he was saying that you often pressed 
him to do his work boldly and thoroughly, and that 
you could live on a penny a day if needs be." 

" Yes, because he would sometimes despond ; he 
troubled about our scanty living, his affection for us 
nearly drove him to do what he abhorred, and I could 
not endure to think that love for me should make him 
a worse servant of the Lord." 

" I ever counted myself a good wife," said Dame 
Crowle, " but I think I should be a burden to a 
minister in these times ; my home is so dear to me, 
and I do so dislike any changes." 

" I felt so once," replied Mistress Shawe ; "but so 
much more than home and comfort have often been 
at stake, that these things have seemed to be of less 
value by comparison. But I was talking to a young 
maiden yesterday whose spirit pleased me well. It 
was your sister, Mr. Marvel. She was asking me 
about our adventures and perils, and then exclaimed, 
* I would do just as much for Andrew. I would 
follow him, if he would let me, and live like a gips>*, 
if men were to hunt him down as they did Master 
Shawe. I would rather starve with Andrew than 
feast with a King.' " 

" I truly believe she would," said Andrew, smiling ; 
" she makes an idol of those she loves." 

" But she said you might be going soon — ^that you 
could not remain here ; and she looked so sorrowful 
and mysterious," 
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"I can't be idle any longer than is necessary," 
replied Andrew. 

** Are you thinking of the army, Andrew ? " asked 
the Dame ; " every one is a soldier nowadays." 

" No ; my mind does not incline towards the camp 
and military distinctions. I rather covet a quiet 
calling, if such an one is to be found in this unquiet 
country. A tutorship is the only one for me ; 
for I suppose, in spite of wars and revolutions, 
sons and daughters grow up, and must needs be 
educated" 

"Some children are learning strange lessons just 
now," said Mistress Shawe. " But I presume, Mr. 
Marvel, you would not like a little maiden for a 
pupil ? " 

" Indeed, and why should I object to teach a little 
maid ? It would ensure retirement, and some leisure 
for my own studies." 

"Well, I just bethought me that Lady Hildyard 
was saying that Sir Thomas Fairfax was looking 
for a tutor for his daughter ; he was particular to 
have one that was godly and mostly of his way of 
thinking." 

"It will be that same child who fled with him to 
this town after the defeat at Atherton," said the 
Dame ; " she is still of tender years, but as I 
remember, a very pretty blossom." 

* It must be the same," resumed Mistress* Shawe, 
" for she is an only child. If Mr. Marvel likes, I am 
sure Lady Hildyard would quickly arrange the 
matter, she is so ready to do any one a service, or 
my husband will be equally glad to speed the busi- 
ness, he is well known to both Lord Fairfax and Sir 
Thomas." 

" I should object to trouble Lady Hildyard with 
any affairs of mine," said Andrew quickly, " but if 
Master Shawe will do this kind office for me, I shall 
feel ever obliged. He must ask my friends here if I 

23—2 
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am worthy of favour, and pray let me know what 
charges you may be put to in helping me." 

*• It is Lady Fairfax we must address, Sir Thomas 
is in the South of England at present My husband 
will have no doubts in recommending you to her 
ladyship ; he is not such a stranger to your merits as 
you suppose, and I find your father's goodness is a 
household word." 

After Mistress Shawe had gone, the conversation 
turned upon Alice, for Dame Crowle never used 
ceremony with Andrew. 

" At first," said she, " I felt sharply towards her, and 
I knew she saw I was changed, for she always spoke 
to me as if she would beg me to think charitably ; 
but after the resentment I showed when she mentioned 
her marriage, she never spoke of it in my hearing, 
and none of us were invited to the wedding. But I 
wronged her, Andrew, not wilfully, but I know now 
I did her great injustice, and some day I shall ask 
her pardon. She was sacrificed to her father's wishes, 
and, whether right or wrong, I believe she wanted to 
do right I shall not soon forget her face when Ann 
walked into this room ; I wanted to take her in my 
arms and comfort her, but she went away silent and 
stately, and I did not wonder after my coldness to her 
before." 

"When did she hear that — that I was not dead?" 
asked Andrew, huskily. He was sitting in the shade 
with his head leaning on his arm. 

" Not until some weeks after it was too late. 
There was my mistake, Andrew. I feared lest she 
knew something before that last step was taken, but 
felt bound to fulfil her promise. We felt sure Sir 
Ralph knew ; but if he did, Alice will never accuse 
him, for she is a true wife, Andrew, as true to him a^ 
she would have been to you. Forgive my saying so; 
I do not affirm that she is loving, I say she is true'' ^ 

**^ could not wish it otherwise. Dame Crowle, 
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replied Andrew. " I would not have her less noble, 
though no longer mine. I could not sing as Marlowe 
does — 

" * If she be not so to me, 

What care I how kind she be ? * " 

" She was at Winestead when she head the truth. 
They found her senseless on the floor, and she did 
not speak a word for days I am told. The wonder 
is that one so frail could live through all that Alice 
has done." 

"Delicate natures are not always weak," replied 
Andrew ; " but you must let me ask you this, Dame — 
do you think Alice loves me yet i " 

** If I said * yes/ would you be happier, Andrew ? 
and still the question is natural. I think that the 
tomb would have been a thousand times more welcome 
to her than this marriage, and Sir Ralph can never be 
to her what you have been. She must ever feel her- 
self in a strange position when she calls you to mind ; 
she will think you must look on her as unwcrthy, 
while she can only keep silent I never favoured Sir 
Ralph myself, but I am forced to respect him, and 
Alice must be hard indeed if shegives him no affection. 
He pays court to her now as if she were still to win." 

** Thank you. Dame ; I know enough to feel less 
bitterly," said Andrew, pushing back his brown curls, 
and rising to depart. " Now I care not how soon that 
good Mistress Shawe brings me news. I am too rest- 
less to be unemployed, and too poor to live in ease 
and idleness." 

Andrew was not kept long in uncertainty, for Lady 
Fairfax quickly replied to the minister's letter, saying 
that he could not have done her a better kindness, for 
she knew enough of the gentleman to think herself 
fortunate if she could secure his instructions for her 
child. 

And so in due time we find our poet directing the 
lessons of this lovely daughter and heir of the house 
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of Fairfax, no doubt making many a task lighter by 
his playful humour. We see him wandering amongst 
the woods of Nun-Appleton, or in the grove at Bil- 
borrow, or writing verses in the library of the more 
imposing family seat at Denton. He sang of the loves 
of Fairfaxes gone by, and found a no less romantic 
theme in the courtship and wedded life of the present 
owners of their estates and title.* Nor did Marvel 
overlook his pupil ; the youthful Mary's charms and 
virtues were celebrated in glowing colours — ^praisei 
that she would more fully appreciate in later years. H 
Marvel's picture of her home is a correct one, few 
maidens had greater advantage in early life, or could 
have passed a happier childhood and youtL 

" This 'tis to have been from the first, 
In a domestic heaven nursed. 
Under the discipline severe 
Of Fairfax, and the starry Vere. 
Where not one object can come nigh. 
But pure and spotless as the eye, 
And goodness doth itself entail 
On females — ^if there wants a male.** 

In this Puritan household Andrew spent nearly six 
years, maturing in this seclusion the talents and prin- 
ciples that afterwards made his name so honoured, 
and leaving his pupil as accomplished in modem 
languages as any young lady of that age. 

* Sir Thomas became Lord Fairfax about this time. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

ALICE'S DIARY, WHEREIN SHE RECORDS MANY 

EVENTS. 

IVifies/ead, August^ 1652. — ^The country is very 
sweet this summer. I am never tired of resting my 
eyes by looking at the woods and lawns, and drinking 
in the fragrant air. Sights, sounds, and smells are all 
delicious, and now that nearly every sign of the late 
war has disappeared, there is nothing to disturb the 
harmony or bring back to mind the horrors of the 
past 

How glad we were to find ourselves without the 
town walls ; they seemed to hem us in this sultry 
weather, until I pined for flowers, and trees, and free- 
dom. I would fain have brought Kate with me, and 
Mistress Shawe too, for she looked very pale, but 
neither would leave her husband even for a few days, 
and 'twas not for me to overrule so dutiful a choice. 
And so for lack of feminine gossip, I am driven to my 
old habit of scribbling. I thought once that I would 
never tell my thoughts again to pens and paper, but I 
feel somewhat lonesome in this great house when 
Ralph is hunting or looking to his farms and lands. 

Ann Marvel is to be married next month to Master 
James Blaydes, a gentleman of good family and for- 
tune. Her brother will be in Hull to attend the 
nuptials, so I am more than ever content to be here. 
Mistress Shawe says he is leaving Denton ; she often 
speaks of him with much warmth and liking, and one 
^ay said she thought it strange I did not feel greater 
uiterest in so good and learned a person, and one 
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whom I must have known from a child. She feared 
there had been some family disagreement, for Ann 
had markedly avoided speaking of me. So I plainly 
told her that a misfortune had happened which broke 
up our friendship, and yet which was the fault of 
neither, and I begged her not to ask me further ques- 
tions on the matter. She prayed me to forgive the 
past intrusion of an unwelcome subject, but hoped 
that as Christians we did not mean to continue the 
unfriendliness always. I replied that prudence, not 
lack of Christian charity, now parted us, and that 
Dame Crowle would agree to the same. Since then I 
think she has heard more particulars, for though she 
says nothing, she often looks at me with a tender 
sympathy in her eyes, as my mother would look at 
me, were she living still. 

Ralph says we must go to London soon ; he has no 
commission now, but the people of Hull desire him to 
use what influence he has in obtaining a good hearing 
for their petition. Tis sad to think how many re- 
spectable folks are impoverished by the forced loans 
during the war, for which no return has been made— 
not so much as one broad piece, and the town still full 
of soldiers, who are a daily expense to the poor 
dwellers therein. 

September^ 1652. — Ralph went to London alone,after 
all, thinking me not strong enough for the journey. 
I have been weak and ailing this autumn, and had we 
not come here should certainly have been quite ill. I 
did not think I should miss Ralph so much as I do. 
I hardly knew, till now, how many things he was con- 
stantly doing for my comfort and pleasure, how many 
wishes he anticipated, and how much he waited on 
me. I try to busy myself with visiting the sick and 
poor, but I find myself often looking out for a certain 
black horse with a dark- haired rider. 

Nm^etnber, 1652. — Ralph got home last evening; 
surprising me as I walked on the terrace. I bad 
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become impatient for his return and suppose I gave 
him a hearty greeting, for he seemed half surprised 
but very pleased. He has done no good by his 
journey ; he says everything is in such an unsettled 
state in the Government that there is no chance of 
any redress at present. He has promised to try 
again in the spring, when he declares I must go with 
him, for a legion of fears haunted him while absent, 
lest any misfortune should visit me, and he not by my 
side. When he speaks of his tender, passionate love, 
and showers kisses and caresses with unwearied devo- 
tion, I feel myself almost a monster of coldness and 
ingratitude, and there are moments when I would 
willingly sacrifice the memory of the past, if my heart 
might grow soft and loving towards my husband. God 
knows I do not want to be hard and unfeeling, but 
'tis as if part of my life lay dead within me, and I had 
no power to free the living portion of me from its 
rigid, icy grasp. 

London^ Aprils i6S4- — Instead of coming here last 
spring, as we arranged to do, one delay after another 
kept us from our purpose until a year slipped by ; 
but we still hope to do something in the matter of the 
petition. We have pleasant lodgings near Whitehall, a 
fair place for business if opportunity serves. 

Surely England never saw so serious a Court — not 
that one can say it is dull, everybody is too much in 
earnest, but men's thoughts run in currents too deep 
for light talk and jesting ; there are shadows in the 
past and uncertainties in the future enough to make 
soldiers, statesmen, and divines as sober as their 
dress. Ralph, who had seen the Courts of England 
and France in all their splendour, makes curious com- 
parisons, yet he admits that in our present ruler's 
manners and household there is a dignity that would 
befit a king. 

Last evening we were in the State apartments, 
which are as magnificent as royalty itself could desire. 
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They were thronged with people whose names a few 
years since were mostly unknown, but which will now 
be familiar to history and fame. The Protector was 
pleased to remember me, and to present me to his 
daughters, who, like the other ladies present, were 
modestly but richly attired. With joy I soon recog- 
nised Mr. Nye, who came and talked for some time 
about his old friends in Yorkshire, and asked me many 
questions concerning the ministers in Hull, deploring 
the want of love between two such good men, 

" Tis the same ever3nvhere," he said ; " the lack of 
some one Christian grace often gives the Evil One 
more advantage than positive wickedness." 

" What Christian grace does Mr. Nye lack, when he 
monopolises all the attention of the fairest lady 
present ? " asked a merry voice behind me, a voice I 
well remembered to have heard before. 

" Mr. Marten," quoth I, " I thoqght flattery was out 
of fashion here." 

" / am flattered that Lady Hildyard has not for- 
gotten me, but regret that she doubts my sincerity. 
Your ladyship should have heard me describing your 
charms just now, each item, to one who is deprived of 
the pleasure I enjoy of contemplating them." 

" Ah, you mean the Latin secretary, Mr. Milton," 
exclaimed Mr. Nye, in a hushed voice ; " he is blind" 

I looked round, and did not need any one to tell me 
which was he — ^sitting a little apart, and yet not 
solitary, with his head slightly bent as if listening to 
the murmur of voices through the room. I thought 
him different to all others there. His face was 
beautiful, but it was not a woman's beauty, nor was 
its dreaminess a soft poetic languor, and I called to 
mind what Ralph had told me of his stern Republican 
opinions. 

" Let me take you to him," said Mr. Martin, follow- 
ing the direction of my eyes. " I ask no pardon for 
this theft, reverend sir," he added, as we left Mr. Nye. 
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I think no circumstance and no person could 
overawe Mr. Marten, or this grave assembly, and 
especially the presence of the secretary, would have 
checked his gay banter. He presented me to Mr. 
Milton with a flourish of compliments of which I felt 
almost ashamed. There was such an air of mystery 
about the latter, mingled with a sort of simplicity, I 
feared he would think his affliction was trifled with. 
But it appeared that he knew Mr. Marten well, and 
half-smiled as he rose and oflered his hand. 

"This is not the first time that Harry Marten has 
been eyes to the blind man. They say you are from 
the North, Lady Hildyard ? " 

I told him that I was, and upon what business we 
had come to the city. He shook his head. 

" There is little chance of success just now ; but 
Sir Ralph is right in insisting upon the claim. It is 
a lawful one, and Hull has been true from first to last 
in the good cause. You will, perchance, know a 
friend of mine — ^Andrew Marvel. He is of your 
town ? " 

I replied that I was not unacquainted with the 
gentleman and his family. 

"He has excellent parts, with great wit and learning. 
His conversation made me wish to secure his company ; 
but I had not interest enough with those in power to 
do him the service I wished. I think he is in Lon- 
don now. Have you seen him since you came ? " 

" We have scarcely had time to see any one yet," 
said I, hastening to change the subject. " Can you 
tell me where Sir Harry Vane may be found ? " 

"At Raby Castle, I should say. Did you not 
know he had retired ? He is a great man without 
any personal ambition, and he will be as happy at 
Raby amongst his books, as if he had all the armies 
of Europe at his nod — ay, and far happier. It is a 
grand thing to know when to lay down power, to be 
contented in the shade." 
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"Sir Harry has light enough within/* said I, "to 
make any place pleasant, like Mr. Milton himself." 

He turned a bright look towards me. " True, my 
lady, the clearest, sweetest light comes in through 
other avenues than these," touching his sightless balls. 
" But," he added cheerfully, " I think Mr. Marten has 
left us, and there is some one else beside you." 

It was Ralph, whom I introduced, and after some 
further talk we took our leave of Mr. Milton, and 
retired with all due ceremony. 

IVinesieady July, — Last month the Lord Protector 
refused the crown of England, but in all else he \s 
King, having accepted the sceptre and a purple and 
ermine robe. Of course the Republicans are worse 
pleased than ever, but even the greatest enemies of 
the Protector must be proud of the victories won since 
he became the ruler. Never was England so much 
respected abroad and at home ; all Christians must 
rejoice in the freedom of faith granted to every creed ; 
no one now is in fear of a Star Chamber or of being 
maltreated on the pillory. One thing, however, grieves 
me much ; Sir Harry Vane has been sent as prisoner 
to Carisbrook Castle, for writing certain things against 
the present Government ; here, methinks, is a flaw in 
this same boasted freedom; this is surely harsh 
treatment of the Protector's towards an old friend and 
ally ; he must fear him greatly to feel compelled to 
silence honest opinions by iron bolts and bars. 

Wines tead^ December 14/A, 1654. — Mistress Shawe 
writes me word that Mr. Marvel has been tutor to the 
Protector's nephew for some months, and is now 
appointed as assistant Latin secretary with Mr. Milton, 
I suppose, to their mutual contentation. 

Htdly December 18/A. — Sad news brought us to High 
Street rather suddenly. A message from Master 
Shawe, saying that his wife was dangerously ill and 
would fain see me once more. We hurried here with- 
out delay, and I tried to indulge a hope that our sweet 
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friend might yet recover ; but, alas ! the moment I 
beheld her, I saw that she was stricken for death. 
Her mind was clear and calm, and she greeted me 
with a loving smile as I stooped to kiss her cheek. 

" I hoped you would come," she said faintly. " I 
wanted to see your face once more and to say a few 
words." She motioned to her husband, who was 
standing beside her overwhelmed with grief, to leave 
us for a few moments. I wondered much what she had 
to talk of privately at such an hour. When we were 
alone she took my hand affectionately, and gazing 
earnestly at me she said, " I am too near the grave to 
be ceremonious, Lady Hildyard,soyou will not think 
me impertinent in what I am going to say ; remember 
only that they are the counsels of a dying woman. I 
know the story of your life, its anguish and disap- 
pointments, your unwilling union to Sir Ralph ; but, 
dear friend, I think you are missing your way now. 
This is not the lot you wished to have, but now it is 
yours until death, why not make it as happy a one as 
possible I I do not say you are leaving any duty un- 
done, but are there not numberless offices besides that 
make up the joys of life ? You have a faithful hus- 
band ; why should you not love in return, and show 
him that he has your affection ? I beseech you, Lady 
Hildyard, do not neglect his love. Maybe his salva- 
tion lies therein ; his soul is given to your care, see 
that it is not lost through proud reserve. Make the 
best of what is yours. Begin a new life, and leave 
the old life to be completed in another world. I have 
conceived such an affection for you myself that I feel 
compelled to use plainness ; tell me that I am for- 
given, my friend." 

I could only thank her warmly for such a token of 
her love, and promise to think of her words, and 
seeing that she looked faint, I quickly called in Master 
Shawe, and stole away to the adjoining room to still 
the tumult within my breast In a few minutes, 
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however, I was summoned again to the sick chamber, 
and to my extreme surprise was requested to be 
present at a marriage. It seemeth that Mistress 
Shawe*s eldest daughter, Dorothy, was to have been 
married shortly to a Master Jonathan Stainforth, from 
Rotherham, The gentleman had arrived the previous 
evening on a visit to his betrothed, and at Mistress 
Shawe's desire the ceremony was to take place imme- 
diately, and Master Shawe was to join their hands in 
her presence. Dame Crowle had been sent for, and 
meanwhile I went to speak to the bride. Poor 
maiden ! it was a sorry bridal for her ! Covered with 
blushes one moment at the thought of her lover, and 
the unexpected haste with which she was to be made 
his wife ; the next moment weeping bitterly as she 
thought of the occasion for this haste. I smoothed 
her brown hair, and put her on the lightest gown I 
could find ; for she trembled too much to help herself, 
and embracing her for lack of comforting assurances, 
I led her to the chamber. The Dame had come, and 
the bridegroom was there waiting for us. 

Master Shawe was deeply moved as he read the 
service ; his wife alone was calm. She watched and 
listened with tender interest, her eyes travelling over 
the group around her bed — of husband, children, and 
friends. As soon as the ceremony was over, Dorothy 
came to her mother and clasped her arms round her 
neck. With great gentleness Mistress Shawe soothed 
her agitation, and then, fervently blessing her children^ 
she lay back on her pillows with a happy, contented* 
smile. 

But I think the exciting scene somewhat hastened 
her end, for she changed greatly after they had left 
the room, and, turning to her husband, she remarked, 
" Now I have done with the world ; I have only to 
think of heaven." His affliction was pitiful to witness, 
for they were attached in no common degree. I felt I 
could not leave her, and being permitted to render 
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some little services excused my lingering ; and 'twas 
indeed a favoured spot, making one feel to be on the 
borders of the blessed land. Towards evening, the 
dear saint's spirit struggled to be free, and she cried, 
** Hold out, faith and patience ! " and then, seeing 
us weeping, she said, " I have dearly loved all the 
people of God, and shall shortly go to Christ, and 
wherefore should you so weep and be discontent ? " 
And so she fell asleep and entered the heaven of 
glory. 

Truly she was a pattern to all wives, of a tender 
spirit, helping all in distress ; living a meek, quiet, 
and holy life, and dying as she had lived. Well may 
Master Shawe deplore her loss, and hang his harp 
upon the willows, for she always strengthened his 
hands, and was cheerful in times of trouble and diffi- 
culty. Farewell, sweet soul I would that I lived as 
near heaven as thou didst, and wert as ready as thou 
wert for that blessed place ! 

Winesteady Septanber^ 1658. — ^There was such a 
storm of wind yesterday as none ever remembered to 
have seen the like. The trees in the park were torn 
up like rushes, and lie in every direction. The coun- 
try folks think something strange is going to happen, 
or did happen yesterday. It may be so, but we must 
not be too superstitious. 

September S^A, 1658. — The gossips will think them- 
selves prophets. The Lord Protector died theday before 
yesterday — an event important enough to disturb the 
elements, shaking England to the centre, and affect- 
ing every other power in Europe. AH crowned heads 
have stood in awe of this wonderful man, who has 
raised the fame of Britain so high. At last he rests 
from his labours, and is gone to his account, testifying 
with his latest breath that God had filled him with as 
much assurance of His pardon and love as his soul 
could hold. If such was his hope, and if his covenant 
with God stood fast, he could not sigh at laying down 
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the sword and sceptre ; they were no toys in his 
hands, and the purple robe must have covered a 
mountain of secret anxieties and perplexities. And 
now, what is best for our poor country ? The Royal- 
ists and Republicans will think their time is come. 
May the Lord save us from another civil war ! 

January ytk, 1659. — -^.H goeth quietly with the new 
Protector, at least, on the surface ; there is enough 
activity in many minds and laying of private plots, 
but the Royalists are confounded, having expected a 
speedy demonstration in favour of the return of the 
exiled Prince. 

A new Parliament is called, and Mr. Marvel is 
chosen as one of the Members for Hull ; his prudence 
and moderation will be of uncommon use in these days 
of such extreme opinions. We hear also that Sir Harry 
Vane has once more taken his seat in the House. 

Hull^ August lo/A, 1659. — We are like to be torn in 
pieces between the Parliament and the army ; there 
is no strong arm now in the nation, and every one is 
anxious to dictate and rule ; while the new Protector 
is but a nought in the estimation of all. We are 
pretty quiet here, though few think alike on public 
matters ; Colonel Overton, the governor, has some 
curious beliefs, but without doubt he is a godly man. 
Some one spoke the other day of the restoration of 
the Monarchy as sure to come to pass presently, when 
the Colonel declared that he would never give up the 
town to any but King Jesus, whose reign, he thinks, 
is near at hand. 

May 17th, 1660. — ^The King has arrived in London, 
and all the country seems mad with joy. The bells 
of Holy Trinity are ringing out, just as they did some 
years ago, when the late King's army was defeated 
under our walls ; and the cannon that swept do^n 
the Royalists, and were turned against the King him- 
self, are now thundering out congratulations to his 
son. But, strangest of all, the very men who but a 
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while ago spoke loudest in condemnation of royalty, 
are most forward now to disown all connection with 
the late Government, all except a few honest, single- 
minded men. It maketh poor human nature look a 
pitiable thing. I am bewildered, not seeing cause for 
much gladness at present ; a quieter reception of the 
King would have better become us as a people. 
There is cause to fear lest advantage should be taken 
of this extravagance to undo all that England has 
sacrificed so much to gain. Colonel Overton has 
been sent for to London, and we hear he is com- 
mitted to the Tower for his opinions, and for a letter 
he writ to General Monk, whom he believed to be a 
sincere Republican, as he professed to be. 

May 29///, i66o. — Alas ! what are we coming to } 
To-day we have witnessed the greatest folly, the most 
senseless display of revenge. A gallows was erected 
in the market-place, and on it were hung the arms of 
the Commonwealth, with effigies of the Protector 
Oliver and Judge Bradshawe. It was a sight to make 
all thoughtful people ashamed. If Cromwell had 
great faults he had no peer whilst living, and no king 
ever placed England on such honourable terms with 
other nations. Tis a poor way, methinks, of flatter- 
ing a king, to insult a dead man whose praises they 
could not sing too loudly a few years since. And 
such a king, too ! Without his father's private 
virtues, and, as was seen in Scotland, without regard 
for his public oath. The graver sort of people here, 
who still remember the history of the past, sigh as 
they speak of the future and talk over the King's 
manner of life during his exile. 

Ralph is very serious. He has longed for a settle- 
ment of the Government in a solid and lasting form, 
and would have hailed the return of the Monarchy if 
brought back by a good and wise King. But we may 
not look for goodness or wisdom unless Charles has 
been much maligned. Ralph's brother, Sir Henry, 

24 
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has come in the King's train ; he, at least, has been 
honest throughout ; from the first attaching himself 
to the Royal fortunes, and sharing adversity and exile 
with his master. Now he is in much favour, we hear, 
and rightly so, but, if he have any of the family honour 
left in him, he cannot approve of many things done 
by his sovereign and in his name. 

Hull, Nov. 2nd, i66a — ^The King is already pro- 
fiting by the slavish temper of the Parliament and 
Council. Those who brought his Majesty back with- 
out greater securities are indeed betrayers of their 
country. Some who had promise of pardon on the 
King's return have been put to death, and many more 
are on the list of the condemned. Amongst them, 
we learn, with grief, is Sir Harry Vane ; though it is 
well known that he took no part in the late King's 
trial and execution, and indeed it was contrary to his 
wish. But if the Act of Indemnity will not shield 
him, it will easily be set aside for others, and all who 
have taken part in the war are in danger. I see that 
Ralph has the same thoughts, though he says little ; 
only he remarked that it was well for him that he 
possessed no man's confiscated estates, and had never 
been enriched by the Government, but; on the con- 
trary, had lost much, for he has helped many im- 
poverished families both here and at Winestead, 
without regard to their religious or political persua- 
sions. Those who have suffered death met their fate 
cheerfully; Major Harrison especially, though con- 
demned to the most revolting and torturing death 
that could be devised, went most joyfully to his pains 
The King witnessed the barbarous scene without any 
show of pity, they say, when even the common people 
expressed their disgust 

Alack I what a change ! While brave men are 
dying for their defence of the liberties of England, the 
Court is making merry after a manner that bodeth 
no good. I pray the reports may be untrue or over- 
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coloured, concerning the rioting and wickedness at 
Whitehall. 

HuU^ Feb, gth, i66i. — As time passes, my fears 
increase with regard to my husband and many whom 
we love. Some of my friends are in prison until such 
time as it may be convenient to try them ; even the 
merciless Council feel that it is not wise to appear too 
eager in the business of condemnation. Yesterday I 
spoke to Ralph about going away from the country, 
but he quickly replied that he had done nothing that 
he would disown, and that he would not flee, as if 
afraid to answer for his past actions. I could not but 
approve of his decision, and shall say no more to per- 
suade him to seek a place of safety, though I cannot 
hide from myself the danger of remaining here. 

Nothing should surprise us now, yet we did feel 
some astonishment at the news lately brought that the 
Parliament and Court had sent to Westminster Abbey 
to drag forth the bodies of Oliver Cromwell and others 
who had been buried there during the Commonwealth. 
And not content with this meanest display of revenge 
and malice, they also treated the bodies of the mother 
and daughter of the Protector after the same manner 
—ladies whom none can deny were amiable and 
virtuous, and ignorant of any crime whatever. The 
bodies were hanged at Tyburn, then beheaded, and 
the heads placed on Westminster Hall. 

And this is the ** happy reign " that began with such 
promises of happiness, and peace, and pardon for all ! 
I wonder how one of the Members for Hull comports 
himself in a Parliament that seemeth to be given up 
to the furtherance of evil deeds. Master Francis 
Maye, who had so early made himself a name as a 
learned man, was amongst the number of those whose 
remains were torn from their resting-place ; also my 
father's friend, Mr. Pym, and the brave Admiral 
Blake, who won such renown on the seas that methinks 
any Englishman might forgive him, though convicted 

24 — 2 
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as a traitor. Francis Maye was the intimate friend of 
one Member of the House who must have heard the 
atrocious order to tear open his grave and cast him 
forth. 

yuly 4/A, 1661. — We have been in fear lest Mr. 
Milton should also fall a victim to the envy and ill- 
will of his enemies ; I hear of one who has lifted up 
his voice in defence of the blind poet, at the risk of 
calling attention to himself and his own connection 
with the Commonwealth — that one is he who assisted 
Mr. Milton as Latin secretary. If the old poet be 
spared, it will not be out of respect for his genius or 
age, or in consequence of his affliction. Nothing is 
sacred now. He has been imprisoned and stripped of 
his property, one of his judges saying that it would be 
too much kindness to put to death a poor, blind, old 
man, so they must punish him by leaving him bare 
life. May his enemies be so merciful as to forget and 
neglect him henceforth ! 

Hull, August ()th, 1 66 1. — This morning, during the 
sitting of the magistrate at the sessions, Mr. Milton's 
book, entitled " Eiconoclastes*' was brought into the 
Town-hall for judgment, when it was styled "a lying, 
false, factious, and treasonable book," and ordered to 
be publicly burned in the market-place, which sen- 
tence hath been carried out with much display of 
triumph. Twas somewhat amusing to hear the loud 
applause of those who knew nothing of the contents 
of this book, or of the one it was written to answer. 
Alas ! poor town, thy fair fame is soon tarnished, the 
evil influences proceeding from an ungodly Court have 
soon corrupted thee, and now thou art as swift as any 
to cast off the restraints of virtue I 



CHAPTER XL. 

A MORNING AT WHITEHALL* 

The Parliament that had assembled in the year i66l 
was not, as we have said, more lenient towards those 
who had opposed the Royal party than the previous one 
had been. If a Parliament could have been dispensed 
with altogether it would have well pleased the King 
and Court, but as this could not be, the election of 
Members was so managed that very few besides those 
in the King's interests were allowed to stand. Andrew 
Marvel was one of those few, and it is much to the 
credit of his constituents in Hull that they returned, 
as their representative, so honest and faithful a man. 

We cannot suppose that they did this without an 
effort ; Hull was too notorious and important a 
borough to escape notice, and Marvel's sentiments 
were too well known for the Court to reckon on his 
support We know that throughout the struggle there 
were many in Hull who felt strongly in favour of 
Royalty, some occupying positions of influence, others 
who, from policy and selfishness, would always belong 
to the side that was in the ascendancy, while the lower 
orders had mostly applauded what was popular at the 
time, and a few specious promises soon awakened 
their enthusiasm. But we may presume that the 
more intelligent part of the population were still 
attached to the principles which they had so boldly 
defended, and were not blind to the present tendency 
of public affairs. 

What Marvel suffered during the first sitting of 
this corrupt assembly of 1661 we can imagine, for, 
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writing to his friends in the North, he assures them 
that his sleep was broken, and that he was somei^'hat 
" bound up " so that he could not write about their 
affairs as he used to do. It would seem as if the 
measures proposed to be carried out during the next 
session were such, that Marvel (unable to make any 
effectual resistance) chose rather to vacate his seat in 
the House for a while, than stay and witness their 
execution. 

Vane and others had been removed from the Tower 
to a lonely prison in the Scilly Isles where they were 
kept in perpetual twilight, to listen to the ceaseless 
waves that washed their dungeon walls, and to wait 
the sentence of death that they knew was only delayed 
In England and Scotland, victims were being con- 
stantly hunted out to satisfy the insatiable revenge or 
cupidity of the Court, and even some who had fled to 
the Continent were arrested and sent to England, or 
fell by the hands of assassins. 

The Act for Universal Conformity had been brought 
before the House, and after giving notice of this fact 
to the authorities in Hull, Marvel set out for Holland 
and did not appear again in his seat for nearly a year 
and a half. 

It was not without reason that Alice trembled for 
her husband's safety ; she argued that when the most 
eminent men of the Commonwealth were disposed of, 
those who had played a subordinate part would be 
called to account. Already the manor of Patrington, 
near Hull, had been wrested from its owner and be- 
stowed upon Sir Henry Hildyard, and what more 
likely than that the much finer estate of Wincstead 
should be deemed a desirable possession by one of 
the many favourites of the King } 

In the month of March a private communicatioii 
reached Sir Ralph, warning him of pending danger, 
adding, that his name had been mentioned in a 
manner, and by persons, that looked ominous to those 
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who knew their poverty and avarice. No name was 
attached to the letter, but there was every cause to 
believe that it was sent by a friendly hand, and that 
more was meant than the writer chose to express. 
Ralph said he was prepared for the worst, and calmly 
discussed the subject with Sir William Lister. But 
Alice was greatly disturbed, and Kate earnestly, 
besought her brother to take refuge in some foreign 
city, proposing that he should embark in the first 
merchant vessel leaving for Denmark if he could not 
tnist himself in Holland. Ralph only smiled at her, 
and quietly declared that if the King sent for him he 
would be found in his own house. 

Alice did not think now of flight ; she was meditat- 
ing a bolder course, and very soon she was brought to 
a fixed determination, for the steward at Winestead 
brought word that strangers had been twice seen 
looking round the park, and once had asked leave tp 
inspect the Hall. In her own mind Alice fancied that 
the warning letter came from Ralph's brother, and 
her plan was to go up to London herself and see Sir 
Henry, and request his interference. 

When she first proposed going to London, as she 
expected, Ralph would not listen to such a thing ; 
her project seemed to him wild and vague, for she 
dared not mention his brother's name, knowing that 
Ralph would never consent to ask any favour from 
him. Alice respected this feeling, but she did not 
think it prevented her applying for assistance, if done 
without compromising her husband. At any rate she 
believed that if she could reach the city, something 
might be done, even if part of their property must be 
sacrificed. So importunate was Alice that at length 
Ralph gave way, inwardly gratified by her persistence 
in trying to help him. Then came the question of an 
escort, and what must be done on her arrival in 
London. Alice spoke of Colonel Gilby, the other 
Member for Hull, with whom she was slightly ac- 
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quainted, and of one or two gentlemen they had met 
when last in town, who might introduce her to some 
one of influence at Court The first difficulty was 
soon removed by Will Lister offering to take Alice 
himself, and bring her back safely ; he advised her to 
wait until her arrival in London before she arranged 
what step to take next. There was some risk in Sir 
William going, for he too had held a commission 
under the Parliament, but he had not taken such a 
conspicuous part in the rebellion, and his fortune was 
not lai^e enough to tempt any greedy adventurer. 

Ralph thankfully accepted his brother-in-law's 
services, and without delay the pair set out, attended 
by four men-servants and a staid waiting-woman. 
They travelled as rapidly as the roads and their horses 
would permit ; to Alice it seemed slow and tedious 
work ; she would have kept her saddle night and day 
if it had been possible, without regard to fatigue, for 
every horseman they met she looked at with suspicion, 
lest he might be carrying an order of arrest for her 
husband before she could intercede on his behalf It 
was late in the afternoon of a bleak day in March 
when they rode into London, dusty and jaded with 
the last long stage of the journey, and Alice was pale 
and trembling when she dismounted in Cheapside, in 
the courtyard of a busy, lively inn. Sir William 
seconded her idea of applying to Ralph's brother, but 
as nothing could be done that night, Alice was per- 
suaded to take some rest while her cousin sallied forth 
to make inquiries, and to learn, if he could, whether 
Sir Henry was in town, and where he might be found. 
He was not long in gaining all the information he 
needed, for the Court was by no means private or ex- 
clusive in its doings. Admission was easy, and with- 
out much ceremony, to the apartments of any member 
of the Royal household. 

Shortly before noon, therefore, on the following dayi 
a hired coach conveyed Alice to Whitehall, alone ; she 
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had dressed herself with extreme care, hoping to make 
a favourable impression upon her brother-in-law at 
once. As she rode along, with beating heart and a 
prey to alternate hopes and fears, she could not but 
observe the change in many things since her last visit 
to the City. The grave character of the citizens' 
dress had given place to a richness of style and a pro- 
fusion of ornament that surprised her, while the 
cavaliers that thronged the principal streets seemed 
all in holiday costume, with their slashed satins and 
velvets and filmy laces, with flowing curls, and droop- 
ing plumes, and flashing jewels, altogether forming a 
striking contrast to the Puritans who mingled with 
them, though in fewer numbers. But the greatest 
change was at the Palace itself, where the first thing 
Alice noticed was a group of pages and grooms in the 
entrance-hall, throwing the dice, and swearing at their 
good or bad luck. When they caught sight of Alice, 
they paused in their play and stared at her with an 
efirontery that brought the colour to her cheeks. 

"Will some one have the goodness to show me 
where Sir Henry Hildyard's apartments lie ? " she 
asked, quickly recovering her dignity. 

A gaudily-dressed page came forward and motioned 
for her to follow him, while the others resumed their 
occupation, praising and criticising the unknown lady's 
beauty, in coarse, familiar terms. As Alice followed 
her guide up staircases and along galleries, she heard 
bursts of merriment from several half-open doors ; 
from one of these a scarcely sober gallant looked out 
and muttered an unmeaning compliment, so that she 
was relieved when the page stopped at a door in the 
west gallery, and asked if he should carry her name 
to Sir Henry. 

"No," replied Alice ; " if he is within I will introduce 
myself." 

" As you will, my lady," said the boy, who was sure 
of Alice's quality ; and he opened the door, ushered 
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her in without a word, and closed it behind her. It 
was a lofty apartment in which she found herself, 
luxuriously furnished but rather in disorder, and mth 
no signs of a woman's presence or oversight;. then 
Alice remembered to have heard that Sir Henry had 
been a widower for some years. At the far end oi 
the room a gentleman sat by a window, reading ; he 
turned as the door opened, and looked with some 
surprise at a visitor entering unannounced. Alice 
could not question for a moment who the gentleman 
was, he bore such a strong family likeness to her 
husband and Kate ; though his hair was lighter, and 
his complexion of a more florid hue. 

" I ask your pardon, Sir Henry," faltered Alice, 
with a deep curtsey, conscious that her situation was 
rather awkward. " I feel I am intruding upon you, 
but there is no time for ceremony. I come here on a 
matter that may be one of life and death," 

She paused, and Sir Henry advancing, prayed her 
to be seated. There was something in her face and 
manner that strangely attracted his interest; she 
looked younger than her years, and she was certainly 
lovely ; but it was not her loveliness — he was accus- 
tomed daily to the sight of much more dazzling beauty 
— it was the air of purity and refinement, the sweet 
modesty that marked her looks and movements ; this 
was the charm he felt, the charm that was missing in 
the ladies of the Court 

" I shall be very unwelcome, perhaps, when you 
know who I am," resumed Alice. " I am your brother 
Ralph's wife ; I am Alice Hildyard." 

" And my sister-in-law ; is it so indeed ? Then wc 
are not strangers, and you must not imagine yourself 
unwelcome," and Sir Henry frankly offered her his 
hand. The tears filled Alice's eyes ; this was so 
different from the cold reception she had anticipated. 

"Of course I think my brother in the wrong, 
grievously so, and I am sorry it has separated us so 
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entirely, but I wish him no ill and am glad to see and 
know his wife. I hope all is well with him and with 
Kate." 

" Kate is well, but my husband — 'tis on his account 
I am here, though he knows nothing of my coming to 
you ; he would never have consented, never. But 
before this he may be arrested and on his way here 
as a prisoner." 

"Ah !" exclaimed Sir Henry, looking vexed and 
agitated, " have they not had sufficient revenge yet ? 
—are they so short of victims ?" 

Alice watched him eagerly as he rose hastily and 
walked to the furthest end of the room and back 
again. She was convinced now that he knew nothing 
of the letter. " Before I left Hull, Ralph received a 
paper without any name signed, warning him of 
danger. I thought — I see it was a mistaken thought 
— that it came from you ; I am sure Ralph had no 
such notion, and I kept my fancy to myself." 

Sir Henry shook his head. " No, 'twas none of 
my sending, but had I known that any danger 
threatened my brother I should have apprised him of 
it, perhaps not with my own hand ; I know Ralph's 
pride too well to let him think he owes me anything. 
But what said the writer of this letter ? Think you it 
came from here ? " 

" Yes, truly, and from one who lives in this palace, 
or is well acquainted with those who do. He says he 
heard Ralph's name mentioned in a manner that 
foreboded ilL His lands are coveted. Sir Henry, and 
already they have been to Winestead to count the 
acres and to look at the house and trees." 

"The thieves ! " ejaculated Sir Henry between his 
teeth. It was not pleasant to think of the fine estate 
that had belonged to the Hildyards for so many 
generations, falling into the possession of a fortune 
hunter without honour or name, who would quickly 
fell the splendid timber or gamble away his prize to 
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some one, perhaps meaner than himself. At that 
moment the indignant knight forgot all about the 
manor of Patrington with which the King had 
enriched him^ reducing the ancient family who had 
owned it almost to poverty. It is curious how im- 
perfect our memories are of certain matters, and 
how tenaciously retentive of others. Sir Henry was 
not without expectations himself with r^ard to 
Winestead. 

" We are in a strange condition here, Lady Hild- 
yard, I confess. I am no Puritan, but the drinking, 
rioting, and deep playing are greatly to my misliking. 
Our good King is too kind, and it gives our enemies 
cause to say very bitter tilings; but he will grow 
wiser, and when we have a Queen here there will be 
more order and sobriety, I hope, I would I knew who 
had cast envious eyes on Winestead. I will not hide 
from you that I think mischief is determined on ; but 
it is not too late to save both land and life. You 
must see the King himself: it will not do for me to 
petition him, for more reasons than one ; and were 
we to ask another to procure the favour we might 
chance upon the very person who wants to beggar 
you. There is no time to lose. You need not fear 
his Majesty: he is the most gracious prince that 
lives." 

Alice did feel some trepidation, but her husband's 
critical position outweighed everything, and the more 
she saw and heard the more she realised his peril. 

" I see it were better I should supplicate tiie King 
himself. I will only ask you to tell me how I may do 
this. I cannot introduce myself to Majesty as I have 
ventured to do to Sir Henry." 

Before he could reply a knock was heard, and, 
without waiting for leave, a black page entered, and 
in a sufficiently important tone, bade the knight 
instantly repair to his Majesty's presence. 

" The rogues grow more insolent every day," said 
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Sir Henry, as the page vanished. " Now, Lady Hild- 
yard, you could not have a better opportunity ; this 
summons is most lucky. I thought his Majesty was 
abroad. If you will come with me I may, perchance, 
secure you a private hearing." 

She instantly rose, and accepting his offered hand, 
was led up a narrow staircase that opened, by a small 
door, into a wide, matted gallery. Here more than a 
dozen ladies and gentlemen were sauntering up and 
down or lounging in the deep window seats. All 
eyes turned upon the new-comers, as the curtain which 
hid the doorway fell behind them. The ladies were 
extremely fine, and cast scornful looks upon Alice 
whose satin gown was somewhat behind the fashion ; 
but the gentlemen, not being so quick to perceive this 
defect, regarded her with evident approval ; her pre- 
sence was like a freshly-gathered violet suddenly 
thrown amongst a bunch of splendid artificial flowers. 

" Our Court owl is about to mate himself with a 
dove," said a saucy gallant, loud enough for all to 
hear. Sir Henry saluted the company with gravity, 
without noticing the remark, and rapped softly at a 
wide door half-way down the gallery. 

The black page appeared, and conducted them 
through an ante-chamber to an inner room, where a 
gentleman, in a plain velvet riding suit, stood caress- 
ing a spaniel and talking to a handsome boy who 
was playing with his whip. A beautiful, but bold- 
looking woman was seated in a carved chair, idly 
feeding another spaniel that lay in her lap, while 
she listened, with an absent smile, to the lively 
speeches of two rakish young beaux. 

But for Sir Henry's hasty whisper, Alice would not 
have supposed herself in the King's presence, he pre- 
sented such an ordinary appearance and the manners 
of those about him seemed so free and careless. . 

" I sent for you to read these papers, Henry," said 
his Majesty, without looking up. Sir Henry advanced 
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to the table, and, with a respectful inclination, took up 
a heap of foreign documents. 

" Your Majesty would know their purport at once ?'* 
asked the knight 

" I would know if there is anything important in 
them ; more than half will be full of meaningless 
adulations. James^ put down that whip, you annoy 
Venus." 

" I would teach her some tricks, Sire," replied the 
boy, who had just been raised to the position of Duke 
of Monmouth. " Master Evelyn was telling me yes- 
terday of a wonderful dog, worth a hundred Venuses." 

" She is best as she is, poor simple brute ; she loves 
Charles Stuart, and cares nothing for his crown." 

"May I present a gentle petitioner to your Majesty?" 
said Sir Henry, drawing Alice forward. She had been 
standing in the shadow of a lai^e folding-screen, and 
in these few moments of silent observation had re- 
covered a little self-possession. 

Charles looked up quickly, and the other occupants 
of the room ceased to converse. " Ah, what fair lady 
is this, Harry ? Madame, you are welcome at Court, 
and to any favours that your King can bestow, without 
kneeling for them either ;" and he gently raised her, 
for Alice had sunk on one knee as she kissed the hand 
he graciously extended. 

Sir Henry saw at once that she had made a pleasing 
impression on the monarch ; he knew that the very 
contrast she afforded to the gay women who were 
Charles's daily companions, would affect him agree- 
ably ; he saw also the frown that was gathering on 
Lady Castlemaine*s brow at the sight of a rival. 

" Sire, this lady must tell her name and errand in 
your private ear. Your Majesty will pardon my 
boldness when you know its import and urgency." 

" Is it so, madame V asked the King, continuing to 
gaze on the sweet face that was covered with blushes, 
Alice bent her head in token of assent "Well, HaroV 
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you are the soul of prudence, and your friend here, I 
am sure, is the soul of innocence. I must e'en indulge 
you both, else we have none but trusty friends here 
who know all our business." 

But it was with no reluctance that the King agreed 
to a private audience, and without further delay he 
took Alice aside into a small cabinet adjoining the 
apartment, and separated from it only by a thick 
velvet curtain. 

"First tell me thy name, sweetheart, for Sir Henry's 
mysterious manner has made me curious," said Charles. 

" I will tell your Majesty all, though you may not 
look so kindly on me, and may repent the gracious 
prombe you have already given." 

•* No, on my royal word, lady, I will be your friend." 

"Thank you. Sire," said Alice, with a simple earnest- 
ness that made Charles smile. " I am the wife of Sir 
Ralph Hildyard, of Winestead. Your Majesty doubt- 
less knows the part my husband took in the late wars ; 
he was leader of the Yorkshire train bands that served 
under the Parliament I have said enough to make 
your Majesty think me an enemy and a rebel ; yet I 
crave your patience." 

"A pretty little rebel, truly," laughed the King, 
pinching Alice's cheek. " Did all my enemies come 
pleading with such sweet blue eyes and lovely lips, 
why, iTaith, they would all soon be forgiven." 

" Tis not for myself I come to ask for life ; I could 
not be so daring were mine own in jeopardy. I come 
to ask my husband's life at your Majesty's hands ; 
none other can save him, for he will not fly." 

" But who is threatening Sir Ralph } Why this 
alarm on his account ? Has he done anything since 
the general pardon was granted to endanger his 
safety ? " 

"No, indeed. Sire; we have dwelt peaceably at 
Hull or at his estate at Winestead ; but there are 
some near your royal person who would gladly enrich 
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themselves with our possessions, and as a first step 
would deal with my husband as with a traitor. This 
much we know, but no more, not even the name of 
the person who sent this information, saving that 
Already strangers have been to inspect the condition 
of the lands they covet" 

" Ah," said the King, with a thoughtful air, « it is 
hard to satisfy the greedy crowd ; and so many of my 
friends have come back to England, made poorer by 
their loyalty to me ; and they find men, made but 
yesterday, occupying their houses and lands." 

" Your Majesty, I do not deny it ; but Winestead 
has been in the Hildyard family for many genera- 
tions, and the past struggles, far from making us 
richer, have left us poorer." 

" True, true, my lady ; I know well the honourable 
service done to the Crown by a long race of Hildyards> 
and regret that the last one should be so misguided 
as to draw his sword against his King. But I have 
no desire for revenge. Sir Henry's faithfulness will 
always make me think leniently of any erring members 
of his family. And were Sir Ralph no kin of his, I 
would not have a hair of his head touched if he sent 
such a winning pleader as thee, sweetheart So set 
thy loving heart at rest I know not who has his eye 
on Winestead, but I know he shall not put his foot 
upon a blade of grass that grows there. And now 
your King has a request to make in his turn." 

" I would that I knew how to thank your Majesty/* 
exclaimed Alice, with swimming eyes. " I am but a 
simple woman, not used to Courts, and not knowing 
how to comport myself." 

" Be thine own sweet, artless self. Lady Hildyard ; 
Court manners would sit ill upon thee. I marvelled 
what remote corner of my realm had reared such a 
delicate flower, and I find it is Hull, that shut her gates 
en my father. Well, that is all gone by, and I think 
jny good subjects of Hull would not refuse Charles 
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Stuart a lodging there to-day. But hear my request : 
if you really feel that you owe your King any thanks 
you will appear at Court with your husband, and g^ace 
the train of your future Queen. Sir Ralph has not 
always lived in such seclusion, I believe." 

•* Your Majesty is too condescending. My husband 
will feel your wish to be his law ; but, Sire, I am a 
Puritan." 

" Of course," said the King, " and so are numbers of 
my subjects, only all are not so comely. I will not 
excuse thee from our Court, nor will I excuse thee 
from this salute^ which is sweeter to me for thy being 
a Puritan." He stooped and kissed the cheek that 
Alice did not dare to turn away, but she was greatly 
relieved when she found herself once more in Sir 
Henry's chaise. 

She declined returning to his room, but as he at- 
tended her to the coach she told him the result of her 
interview in the cabinet, and expressed her gratitude 
for his kindness. She also mentioned the King's 
wish for Ralph to come to London, and said she 
feared it might not please him. 

"Ralph need not consider that, if he wishes to 
form one of the motley assemblage we call a Court," 
replied Sir Henry, " for I am going abroad for some 
time with my two sons. I should like you to have 
seen them." 

Just as Alice was getting into the coach, a boy of 
about twelve years old appeared on the steps of the 
Palace. 

" Why, there is Robert," cried Sir Henry. " Come 
here, Robert, and speak to your aunt" The boy shyly 
approached, looking inquiringly from Alice to his 
fatiier. "This is your Uncle Ralph's wife, and this, 
Lady Hildyard, is my eldest bom. Where is Henry ? " 

" With his tutor, sir," answered the lad, r^arding 
his new relation with great curiosity. " Is my aunt 
going to live here ? " 

25 
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" No, I am going back to Hull to-morrow— perhaps 
to-night," replied Alice. 

" Who brought you to town ? " asked Sir Henry, 
suddenly. 

" Your sister's husband, Sir William Lister, whom, 
you know, is also my good cousin." 

"Yes, 1 remember ; and Kate has no children?" 

" She has a son in heaven," replied Alice, softly, 

" And you ? " 

" We are childless. Sir Henry." 

"And my sons are motherless; they little know 
what they have lost," said the knight, laying his hand 
on his boy's head. " Now I have seen my sister-in- 
law I more than ever regret the breach in our family." 

" It may not, it need not last for ever," said Alice ; 
" but you Hildyards are such a wilful race, and loathe 
to bend your high spirits." 

•• It is true ; I hope my sons will never fall upon 
such evil times. But I am detaining you. Robert, 
say farewell to your aunt ; perhaps you will have 
something more to say to her when you see her next" 

" You will be a travelled gentleman then, I suppose,*' 
said Alice, kissing him. " God speed your journey, 
Sir Henr}'', and a thousand thanks." 

" Nay, I owe you thanks, good sister, for the con- 
fidence you placed in me. I shall carry away a 
pleasanter recollection of my kindred from this diort 
interview. Farewell, a safe return and a speedy one!" 

" Now, Will," exclaimed Alice, as she alighted at 
the Inn, " all is safe, and we might as well begin our 
journey homeward to-day." 

" Faith, Alice, I have not seen you look so bright 
for years. The day is wearing on, but we might make 
one short stage before nightfall. There will be some 
anxious eyes looking out for our return." 

" I have seen the King myself, so there is no 
uncertainty ; but all this you shall hear as we ride; it 
will beguile the. way." 
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Meanwhile, Ralph and Kate had found the days 
pass heavily ; Ralph had wished a hundred times he 
had not consented to his wife's going on such an 
errand. What dangers might not befall her on the 
way ; what annoyances she might be exposed to if 
she reached London ; while Kate had many fears lest 
Will should be seized and perhaps clapped into the 
Tower. Old Dame Lister, who was very feeble and 
nervous, could not rest ; the days seemed to her as 
long as weeks while her son was absent, and Kate 
had to conceal her own uneasiness to beguile the 
weary hours, and to talk of Will's coming back as a 
fact that could not be questioned. 

But before any one thought it possible for them to 
have even set off from the capital, they were passing 
under White Friars gateway, and not many minutes 
afterwards were sweeping into the fine old courtyard 
in High Street, and startling Ralph's quiet household. 
The master himself was sitting in the library, reading 
at the window that Alice used to call her own. 
Suddenly there was the clattering sound of horses' 
hoofs ; he sprang up and opened the casement ; could 
it indeed be Alice ? he hardly dared to hope it. But 
there she was, and smiling too ; aad hardly had she 
time to draw rein when Ralph was beside her, lifting 
her from her saddle, and covering her face with kisses. 
He seemed too glad to speak at first, until Will 
addressed him, then he exclaimed, " I see that all is 
right by your looks ; away to your wife, Will ; she 
and your mother will almost devour you between 
them." 

" I know you want to feast upon Alice, without 
any one to witness your inhumanity," replied Will, 
laughing and hastening away. 

" Dear heart, you must have ridden night and day ; 
your horse looks ready for its stall, and you are tired 
out, spite of your smiles." 

" We have not let the grass grow under our feet ; 

25—2 
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certainly," replied Alice ; " but I can walk in, Ralph ; 
I shall soon be rested now I have got home." 

"You must never leave me again, Alice," said 
Ralph, as they stood in the dining-room, where a 
large wood fire was burning ; and then he Iblded her 
up in his arms and renewed his caresses. 

There was something almost painful to Alice in 
this passionate fondness. Yet she really felt happier 
than usual, and was warmer in manner than was her 
wont 

" It hath been a curious adventure," she said, when 
she could get an opportunity of speaking. "But 
before I begin my tale, please let me rid myself of 
this heavy riding-dress." 

" If you promise to return with all speed. I have 
not half-finished my 'feast,' as Will calls it" 

•* I will return ready dressed for the table, and then 
you can finish your meal with less dust and more 
relish." 

" Surely my hopes are about to be realised," said 
Ralph to himself, as the door closed on his wife. " I 
have waited long, the winter is passing away and the 
ice is melting." 

Before Alice was allowed to talk she had to eat and 
drink, and then, seated on a low stool beside her hus- 
band, she told her story. 

" I wanted to ride on day and night I was so afraid 
of being too late, and thought that the warrant itself 
might pass us on the way. And now, Ralph, I must 
tell you something that will perhaps anger you. You 
look as if that was impossible ; but I want you to 
promise not to be vexed, before I go on." 

" Of course, I promise ; but you would find it hard 
to vex me just now." 

" Well, hear me. I thought that warning letter 
came from your brother." 

" From Henry ? " ejaculated Ralph. 

" Yes. I knew of no other who would be so inte- 
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rested in saving your honour and lands. And so I 
went to him the moment after we got into town." 

"You went to see him } It was a strange thing to 
do, Alice," said Ralph, very seriously. 

** I know it was, but I did not compromise you, 
Ralph — not even your sensitive pride. He received 
me kindly, and asked after you and Kate. I soon found 
he knew nothing of the letter ; but it troubled him 
very much. He said at once that you would object 
to be in debt to him, and that I must see the King 
myself Most opportunely, just then he was sent for 
by his Majesty, and, as there could be no better time, 
he led me to the royal chambers. But oh, Ralph, 
there is such a change everywhere, playing and 
swearing amongst the servants, and idling and folly 
by the gentlefolks, who seem to think of nothing but 
pleasure and getting riches, from all that we saw and 
heard. I fell to trembling when we got into the 
presence, not so much for fear of royalty as for what 
might come of my suit I was glad to be out of sight 
for a few minutes while the King spoke to your 
brother. A pretty boy was standing by him, and a 
most beautiful woman sat in a fine chair coquetting 
with two gentlemen who looked as if they had been 
up all night Methought the lady put on too many 
airs, and was not dressed so modestly as she might 
have been, and she took little account of the King's 
being there. When Sir Henry called the King's 
notice to me they all stared to see me there, and I 
feared lest we had taken too great a liberty ; but his 
Majesty was full of kindness, and on hearing my 
errand was a private one, took me into a tiny chamber 
near, and there spoke as freely as any other gentleman, 
only with a familiarity that I would have suffered 
from none other. 

*• He quickly promised that you should have his 
protection, and that no one should set foot upon your 
lands. He spoke, too, of his father's coming to Hull 
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and finding no welcome, making somewhat merry over 
it now that he is sure of a joyful entrance here him- 
self, when he chooses to come. When we got back 
to the other room, the lady cast on me a very proud 
look. The King saw it and laughed. * You need not 
be jealous, Bab,' he said, ' this lady is a Puritan of the 
strictest sect' I was sure, then, that this haughty 
dame must be Madame Palmer, the King's great 
favourite. She smiled disdainfully, and replied that 
• She had not missed his company, for the Duke and 
Sir Charles had entertained her excellently.* Then 
she addressed me graciously enough, and hoped I had 
preached the King a sermon ; but I was glad to come 
away, and so thankful that all had gone well and 
that you were safe." 

" / am doubly pleased, for I owe my life to my 
beloved Alice," said RaIph,bendingdown and drawing 
her head to his bosom. *• You do love me } " he con- 
tinued, in a lower tone, "you must love me now, 
my Alice, or you would not have done all this. Will 
you not make me happy for once, dear wife ? " He 
waited, listening eagerly for the words of love for 
which his heart was so hungry. 

"Let my actions say all you wish," murmured 
Alice. 

" They tell me much, dear heart, but I should like 
to hear you say, * Ralph, I love thee.* " 

" Of course I love you, Ralph," said Alice, blushing 
as much as if the confession was being made to a 
lover instead of a husband. 

" They may take everj^ing I have, now that my 
wife's love is mine,** exclaimed Ralph, greatly agitated; 
" I would rather give my life itself, and know that, for 
one brief hour at least, my Alice's heart was mine, 
than live on to old age, for ever longing, and 
doubting, and hoping. You must not be grieved with 
me, sweet love, but I have often thought that you 
would not much regret my loss; you would have been 
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free from bonds that have been burdensome, and 
perhaps hateful." 

** Oh, Ralph, I never felt unkindly towards you. I 
could never hate one who has been so tender and 
indulgent" 

" Perhaps not, but your love was another's. Yes, 
dear wife, I knew it well enough, I felt it daily ; and 
when that letter came I said within myself that now 
you might possibly be relieved. Then you made me 
wonder, you were so resolved to save me ; and the 
hope that perchance, after all, your affections might 
turn towards me put a new value on my life. Some- 
times I have wished that I had died of my wound, 
feeling that I stood between you and happiness. Now 
I am content I always knew my Alice would be 
true to as much as she promised ; but that was very 
little for one who loves as I do." 

Alice did not reply, she felt almost guilty. True^ 
she loved her husband, but not as he seemed to think. 
Yet why not let him be happy ? She had not meant 
to deceive him in the least, and perhaps in time she 
might leally feel all that he believed she did, for it 
was impossible to explain the present character of 
her affection for him. She had never forgotten 
Mistress Shawe's dying counsels, and had done her 
best to follow them, so now she gently responded to 
his endearments, wishing sincerely that she could feel 
as warmly as he did. Alas ! what a *' tangled web we 
weave " by taking one false step ! 

" There is something, Ralph, I have not told you 
yet," said Alice, after a long pause in the conversation ; 
"his Majesty requests that we both appear at Court 
ere long. I sought to excuse myself, at any rate, and 
told the King I was a Puritan, but he would not be 
denied." 

" I ought to tender my thanks in person ; but there 
is Henry." 

" Your brother is going abroad with his sons, I 
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saw one of them, a shy stripling, who seemed growing 
too fast, but promising in looks. Sir Henry lamented 
their motherless fate. I thought that Whitehall \*'as 
a sorry home for his children." 

" Well, when Henry has quitted London, we must 
show ourselves to be thankful and loyal subjects." 

" I am very thankful, Ralph, and I do not wish to 
be disloyal ; but I r^ret the sober days of the Com- 
monwealth when vice had to hide itself, and good 
men spoke, and wrot^ and preached without fear." 



CHAPTER XLL 

THE SHADOWS OF COMING ILLS. 

The cloud that Andrew Marvel saw gathering over 
his misruled country ere he left her shores, soon broke. 
On the 2nd of June Sir Harry Vane was brought from 
his lonely, damp dungeon in the Scilly Isles, to appear 
before a tribunal that dared not acquit him, although 
they knew not how to answer his powerful pleading ; 
but the more ability he showed the less chance had he 
of receiving justice ; his noble principles, his clear, 
acute judgment, and calm, dignified manners filled 
his enemies with terror. He was declared too 
dangerous a man to be allowed to live. The King 
himself felt and said this, and his judges, if unable to 
answer Vane's arguments, knew what course would 
best please his Majesty, and did not hesitate to con- 
demn to death the man they could not convict of guilt 
Twelve days afterwards. Vane's head fell on Tower 
Hill ; he met his fate like a hero and a martyr, and 
though insulted to the last moments of his life by his 
accusers, the people were not forgetful of his virtuous 
life, and many followed him to the scaffold with bless- 
ings and with tears. And so another of England's 
patriots fell at a time when good and wise statesmen 
were never more needed. The darkest, saddest day 
of Charles' reign was near at hand,butnotoneamongst 
the dazzling multitude that thronged Whitehall made 
any effort to avert the evil. On the contrary, bishops, 
law}'ers, and courtiers did their utmost to enforce an 
Act whose consequences have been increasing in im- 
portance to this very day. 
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The Act of Uniformity came into force on the I2th 
day of August, in this year 1662, when two thousand 
pious and conscientious ministers were ejected from 
their homes and livings, and turned adrift upon the 
world ; and had it not been for the few men remaining, 
who had been bred amongst Puritan influences, the 
light must have been quite extinguished in the 
Established Church. Who wonders at the wicked- 
ness and profligacy, the plague, the fire, the disgrace 
that visited the nation when the best and holiest of 
her sons were in rags and want, some dying from cold 
and poverty, others imprisoned, fined, or transported, 
while their places in the sanctuary were hastily filled 
up by a motley set of men as ignorant as they were 
ungodly ? 

It had been hoped by many that the King's mar- 
riage would bring about a reformation of manners at 
Court. The new Queen was modest and gentle, of 
amiable manner and a pleasing person, fitted to win 
love and respect, but perhaps better suited to adom a 
private station than the one to which her rank as- 
signed her. Until coming to England she had lived 
in the greatest seclusion ; she knew little of the 
world, and we may imagine the disappointment and 
dismay that took possession of her innocent mind 
when she found out her true position. No wonder 
she begged to be sent back to her own country ; no 
wonder that she indignantly refused the attendance 
about her person of loose and abandoned women. 
She soon discovered that the love she had dreamed 
of would never be hers ; she soon felt her inability to 
compete with the artful beauties who made her appear 
so homely and spiritless in her husband's eyes ; she 
could not even command equal advantages with these 
insolent ladies in matter of dress and equipage ; while 
they were enriched with confiscated estates, fines, and 
pensions, the Queen could not secure more than a 
moiety of her lawful income — she who had brought 
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with her such a splendid dowry — so that on all 
State occasions her rivals were able to outshine 
her in jewellery, as well as in wit and in pretty 
looks. 

Desolate and lonely in the midst of mirth, a 
stranger and a foreigner, neglected by her husband, 
and, as a consequence, slighted by her own servants, 
we cannot well picture any princess in a more pain* 
ful position. At first the Queen threatened and en- 
treated, but threats and entreaties were alike vain ; 
Clarendon showed her how helpless she was, how 
entirely in the King's power, and he strove persever- 
ingly to bend her to his master's will. Better had 
poor Catherine's heart broken then, in the struggle 
to maintain a virtuous and upright course ; but instead 
of this her spirit was crushed, there was no one to 
stand by her, and her daily mortifications became too 
heavy to be borne. Perhaps familiarity with vice 
lessened its odiousness in her sight. Perhaps she 
hoped that by imitating what the King admired she 
might at length win his notice ; but, whatever the 
cause, she suddenly cast away all outward manifesta- 
tions of discontent, and took as her friend and confi-- 
dante the woman who had most grossly insulted hen 
She became gay in company, and although she gave 
no cause for scandal in her own behaviour, she ceased 
to be a reproof to those about her. 

We said that there was no one to stand by the 
Queen in her protest against the manners then 
approved by fashion ; we do not mean that all the 
courtiers were alike ; here and there we find a few, 
both of men and women, whose lives were irreproach- 
able, who mourned over the prevailing iniquity, or 
closed their eyes against it as much as possible. But 
they were not those who possessed sufficient influence 
to encourage the Queen, or to soften the King's heart 
towards his wife. There was Lady Elizabeth Cecil, 
^eno^vned for her exquisite loveliness, with her noble 
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husband, who were patterns of conjugal devotion. 
They did not often grace Whitehall with their presence 
in the later years of Charles' reign. There was good 
John Evelyn, so intensely loyal that he could only 
see his King's " many virtues," and laid his imperfec- 
tions wholly to the charge of his bad advisers. And 
there was Evelyn's friend, Mistress Blagg, a rare com- 
bination of wit, beauty, and piety, joined to a most 
accomplished mind and engaging disposition. And 
others were called there by duty and loyalty, who 
escaped defilement and hoped for better days to come; 
while now and then a preacher's voice was lifted up, 
fearlessly denouncing sin and reproving titled sinners 
to their face. 

Nor was the press silent ; numerous pamphlets, 
equally faithful, were issued unlicensed, that were 
widely read and circulated, and which no amount of 
vigilance could suppress. Amongst these anonymous 
pamphleteers there was one whose unrivalled humour 
and satire soon made him conspicuous, and it was 
not long before many recognised the pen of Marvel 
in these brilliant, unsparing attacks upon the corrupt 
practices of his age. His " bon mots " were in every- 
body's mouth, and the good-natured King laughed as 
heartily as any one at the author's merciless way of 
dealing with his Royal shortcomings. Charles could 
forgive any one that made him merry, and would have 
gladly made a boon companion of the bold and 
incomparable humourist; but Charles' brother, the 
Duke of York, was of a different temper, he cared 
nothing for a jest, and would not pardon one if made 
at his expense. Marvel knew this^ but spared neither 
jest nor censure, for James* leanings towards Popery 
were already well known. While others laughed and 
quoted, James vowed in secret to search out the author 
of these offensive criticisms, and make him feel the 
weight of his anger. But though he suspected the 
quarter from whence these keen shafts came, yet it 
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was long before he could trace them home direct to 
the Member for Hull. 

Marvel had made a deadly enemy of James, and 
was not altogether ignorant of it ; but the knowledge 
in no way moved him, except to make him utter 
severer truths, and more plainly to warn men against 
the insidious advances of the Romish Church. 



CHAPTER XLIL 

A LETTER FROM THE COURT TO THE COUNTRT, 

" From the Palace at WkitehaU, 
" gtA day of June, 1663, 
*' Dear Sister Kate, — The news that came )^ester- 
day made us both very glad. How proud and 
happy you and Will are at the birth of another 
son, we can well believe ; but I am discontented at 
being away from home just now. I am so vain as to 
think you will miss me and want me, since aunt is 
so infirm, and I imagine you are impatient to show 
me your new possession. I know that some sad 
thoughts will mingle with your joy, for you will be 
afresh reminded of the bright days when your first 
little child lay in your arms, and you forgot that he 
was mortal. But I think you will not forget now that 
this one is only lent to you ; do not desire long life 
for your son too passionately, for life is not a blessing 
to all ; it is not to many in this place, and better had 
their eyes been closed for ever in infancy, than that 
they should live to become such poor, vain creatures. 
" Apart from this fresh cause for wishing myself 
back in Hull, I often long to be away from the hurry 
and noise of the palace. Ralph wanted to take part 
of a house in some quiet quarter, but it was his 
Majesty's wish that we should occupy Henry's 
chambers, and so, of course, we could not refuse ; it 
was intended as an honour and as a mark of goodwill 
The chambers are large and Ralph has beautified them 
somewhat ; but you should see some of the suites here^ 
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beyond anything one could conceive for luxury, 
with such an abundance of foreign ornaments, — for 
the most part more curious than handsome, — that you 
would wonder how they had been collected together. 
The Queen has some rare and costly things in her 
apartments, but theycannotcompare with Lady Castle- 
maine*s ; she lives in splendid profusion. The great 
folks pay us many attentions, and the King and 
Queen are very gracious ; but, Kitty, I am often 
perplexed and distressed. How is a Christian woman 
to be unworldly in this place ? Many times in the 
day I am asking myself what I ought to do ; I cannot 
even dress as I have been wont, and truly I think I 
have spent more time over choosing new clothes 
these last few weeks than in ten years of my life at 
home, I am repaid by Ralph's satisfaction ; I do 
think he forgets how old I am getting ; he talks as if 
I were the same age as when he first knew me. When 
I tell him of the difference, he only says I am just 
twenty times fairer than then, so I am put to silence, 
though no ways blinded myself about the number of 
my years. The matter of my gowns and other fineries 
I could get over, for Ralph is not unreasonable, and I 
do not mind a little rallying on my 'Puritan 'kerchief/ 
I am much more troubled about the dancing and 
gaming in which we are expected to take a part, and 
the going to so many plays. The Queen has com- 
manded my attendance on her three times already, 
when going to the play-house. I do not think it 
right to go to such a place ; but, besides that, these 
plays that I have seen make me ashamed to be there ; 
they are so indecent and profane that I know not 
how I could have sat to the end, but for my mask, 
which hid my blushes. It surprised me very much 
to see those present whom I knew to be far better 
than myself — persons who were brought there by 
their own will and inclination ; they sat unmasked, 
and without appearing disconcerted at the lewd 
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speeches and gestures of the actors. But having such 
scruples of conscience, it is a sin for me to go to the 
play-houses, and yesterday I begged her Majesty to 
excuse me in the future. She was not displeased, 
but looked grave, and said that at first she disliked 
going there herself, but she had become used now 
to English customs, and she had found that a Queen 
had less liberty than a subject I can see that she is 
not happy, despite her gay spirits ; indeed, how can 
she be when she is of less account than any one at 
Court, and is almost a stranger to her own husband? 
I fear there are other poor wives here in like circum- 
stances. Much of this mirth is hollow, and many of 
these smiles cover aching hearts. 

" There is no one I pity more than the Duchess 
of Buckingham ; she cannot always hide her misery, 
and her patience and endurance seem well-nigh worn 
out The Duke is foremost in all sorts of folly and 
evil, always in debt and difficulty and making love to 
other ladies in his wife's presence. How often must 
she wish that she was Mary Fairfax again ; and how 
must she contrast her wretched marri^ life with the 
peaceful home she left in Yorkshire I Her mother, 
Lady Fairfax, has several times tried to interfere on 
her daughter's behalf ; but it only made things worsen 
and the Duke has forbidden her his house. 

" You ask me to tell you all I see and hear. Were 
that possible, there is much that is not fit for me to 
write nor for you to read ; but now and then I get a 
pleasant surprise, and find a friend where I do not 
look for one. Whom should I espy the other day, 
when abroad for an airing, but our old friend, Master 
Canne ; and old indeed he looks, with the weight of 
years, and suffering imprisonment and persecution. 
He has been living at Amsterdam, and is going back 
there to publish the second edition of his * Comment- 
ary on the Bible,' which has cost him altogether 
twenty-two years in preparing, I asked after his 
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family, at which his face changed, and I shall not 
quickly forget his looks and voice as he told me that 
both his wife and his daughter were dead. Their 
goods had been seized to pay the fine levied on him 
of two hundred marks, and being much reduced, and 
wanting the necessaries of life, they soon fell victims 
to a fever that was prevailing at the time. * But,* 
said he, * there are many now likely to suffer equal 
afflictions. I could never ask help for myself, but I 
can be bold in seeking assistance for a brother in dis- 
tress.' Then he told me of a minister and his family 
who had taken refuge in London, and were lodging 
in a poor house in Swan Alley. He had been ejected 
from a living in Hertfordshire, and, with a sickly wife 
and seven young children, was reduced to absolute 
want, his furniture having been taken to pay his 
debts. I promised to go to Swan Alley that same 
afternoon, and I think Master Canne left me with a 
lighter heart. 

" Ralph filled my purse liberally when I told him 
the story, and took me himself to the place, though he 
thought it best for me to go in alone, so waited at the 
end of the Alley. I found the poor minister in a most 
wretched room, with scarce anything in it, surrounded 
by six small children, who seemed dreary enough in 
that dark court after their old country home. The 
minister was reading and looked up wearily as I 
knocked at the door ; but he rose and received me in 
a well-bred and dignified manner, and I wondered 
how I should find courage to offer him the money I 
had brought. At the mention of Master Canne's 
name he smiled pleasantly, and we were soon at ease ; 
but he appeared to avoid touching upon his own cir- 
cumstances, only regretting that he had but scanty 
opportunities of preaching at present Then he asked 
if I would step into the next room and speak to his 
wife, who was sick in bed ; and sick indeed she was 
and very much cast down in her mind, with a little 

26 
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wailing infant beside her. When we were left alone, 
and I began to sympathise with her, she could not 
restrain her tears. **Tis seldom I weep/ she said, as if 
ashamed that I should see her weakness, ' but I am 
worn out with nursing this ailing babe, while the other 
poor children are almost neglected.' As I encouraged 
her to talk, she told me of many of their troubles, 
though I felt that she was keeping back the worst 
She was evidently a gentlewoman by birth, and too 
frail in body and too sensitive in spirit to struggle 
with poverty. When I asked if she would let me be 
a sister to her and help her to provide for the little 
ones, she changed colour, but said that for her children 
she could not refuse any kindness, and when I laid the 
purse beside her on the bed she seized my hand and 
kissed it, then turned away sobbing to hush her baby. 
I wished I could have done her service without hurtii^ 
her pride. 

" When I returned to the next room I found the 

minister talking to a Mistress Blagg, a very young and 

beautiful lady, whom I remembered to have seen 

several times at Whitehall ; and much I marvelled to 

find her so much at home, for one child had climbed 

into her lap and two others were clinging to her skirts. 

It was good to hear the children laughing at her 

lively words, she made the dull room quite bright by 

her presence ; and then to hear her discourse so 

sweetly with the parson on matters of religion, yet 

withal so modestly, surprised me in one so young and 

light of heart I thought her very lovely before, but 

her gaiety had led me to judge of her as thoughtless 

and worldly. I felt as if I ought to crave forgiveness 

for such unworthy thoughts. As I was leaving she 

asked if I would allow her to pay me a visit, for she 

had a desire to be better acquainted Of course I 

gladly assented, and prayed her to come very soon. I 

have since heard that she is most pious and charitable^ 

besides being learned beyond her sex and age. 
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* Last week Lord Thomas Howard came back from 
Rome, where he has been living some years. Soon 
after his arrival he met Ralph, and falling into con- 
versation, asked him if he had heard of Henry's con- 
version to the * true faith.* We knew that Henry was 
in Rome, but that he should become a Papist w^ can 
hardly yet believe. Ralph is vexed to hear this ; it 
must part them now for ever, he says. Lord Thomas 
is a very unbigoted Catholic, and tells us that he can 
better trust a Protestant than one of his own faith. 
Talking with him this morning about Henry, he says 
that a Mr. Obadiah Walker, who went as tutor to our 
nephews, has had much to do in your brother's change 
of religion. He has recently become a convert him- 
self, and his proselytising zeal is very great Lord 
Thomas speaks as if the Duke of York was a con- 
firmed Papist, and says he has written to Henry a 
letter of commendation. All this is very strange, and 
makes me sad. 

" The Bill of Indulgences for tender consciences has 
been thrown out of Parliament, so there is no hope 
for those who dissent from the Church ; the Bishops 
thought to please the King, I believe, in opposing the 
Bill, but instead of this his Majesty is very angry, and 
says that their intolerance in his father's time went 
near to ruin the Monarchy, and now they would do 
the same thing over again by their bigotry. So the 
Bishops are brought into contempt, and the King 
treats every one of them with niarked coldness. This 
plain speaking of the truth might be well if only 
justice was also done to those good men who have 
given up all for conscience' sake, but they are in a 
worse case than before, and their condition not likely 
to be mended. The disgrace of the Bishops has put 
religion quite out of all remaining respect at Court, 
for it has speedily become the fashion to ridicule these 
dignitaries and to mock at their sermons. 

''Next month there is to be a great Masque at 
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Court, and all the talk is of costumes, while the taylors 
and milliners are at their wits' end to devise dresses 
sufficiently curious and startling to satisfy their em- 
ployers. It will be a time for unrestrained license in 
speech and carriage, and Mistress Blagg and I have 
asked leave of absence from her Majesty. The Queen 
loves my new friend greatly, and intends soon to make 
her one of her Maids of Honour. 

" But whom think you is here } none other than the 
Johanna Wharton of former days, now, as you know, 
Madame le Fevre. She first appeared at a drawing- 
room, at Whitehall, a fortnight since. I was standing 
behind the Duchess of York when she came to kiss 
her Highnesses hand. How she opened her blue e>'es 
when she saw me I and by-and-by she came round 
and asked civilly how I did, and whether I was 
attached to the Duchess's train. I told her that Ralph 
had taken Sir Henry's place for a time, so, thinking 
that we had some credit at Court, she became more 
familiar, and gossiped about herself and her husband. 
Monsieur le Fevre is in Paris, where Johanna says she 
was glad enough to leave him, for they are both freer 
when apart to amuse themselves, and she does not 
care for Paris while there is such a merry Court in 
England. She said she was astonished that I did not 
look older, and asked if I would tell her the secret 
I assured her there was no secret, for I had never 
painted in my life ; whereat she looked incredulous. 
Johanna's hair is still golden, though not so shining as 
once it was, and she is exceedingly stout, as indeed 
she promised to be in youth. I would fain have 
advised her to alter the fashion of her dress, which \\*as 
very unbecoming to her age and size, but I knew that 
such advice would displease her immensely. Alto- 
gether, I was not glad to meet the fair Johanna again, 
and am not inclined to seek any further acquaintance. 

" Ralph is going to write to Will, so that you i^iU 
hear ail the rest of the news. I shall not make 
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excuses for sending you such a long epistle ; that 
fault is owing to your importunity. But I would 
rather be sitting by your side or nursing my dear 
nephew, than penning lines in this gilded chamber. 
Ralph declares I cannot have left him a word to say» 
but it would take many such epistles as this to tell sJl 
the doings here, even of one single week. 

*'I must not burden you with commissions to friends^ 
seeing that you will not go abroad yet ; but to such 
as visit you, remember us with kindness. 

"To Aunt Lister, to Will, and to yourself, I send 
loving greetings and rest, 

" Thine, with much sisterly affection, 

"Alice Hildyard. 

** To Young Dame Lister^ 
^At their House in High Street, HuU:' 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

I 

ALICE'S DIARY. — LOVE AND MARRIAGE AT THE 

COURT OF CHARLES IL 

Winesiead, August 24///, 1665. — ^The Lord is visiting 
us in His anger, and truly we are a wicked nation. 
The cry of so many distressed and persecuted souls 
must have gone up to heaven itself, to call forth the 
double scourge of war and pestilence. Never has the 
plague been so bad as it is this summer within the 
memory of any one living. The prisons are full oi 
Nonconformists and Quakers, and such prisons they 
be that many die there from overcrowding and un- 
cleanliness, before they have even been brought to 
trial. All the fine promises that were made when the 
King came to England have been worse than broken ; 
and many are looking back regretfully to the days of 
the Commonwealth, who a few years since were nearly 
mad with joy to see the Monarchy restored. 

The Court has fled to Salisbury, but nothing can 
check the pleasure-seeking ; for while the poor people 
are dying in London — last week to the number of eight 
thousand — the extravagance and sin at Court are as 
shameless as ever. The King has a new favourite, 
Mistress Stewart, she shares his attentions with Lady 
Castlemaine, who, however, still preserves her great 
influence ; 'tis said that he visits both ladies before 
breakfast. The Duke of York also has fallen in love 
with Mistress Stewart, so that she is much sought after 
by those who would secure the royal favour. The 
good people at Hull began to tremble, thinking the 
plague was about to visit them as well, but by care 
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and prudence it is hoped they may be spared this 
scourge. 

Kate and her h'ttle son have been with us some 
weeks, and now they are gone the house seems lonely, 
the child's pattering feet and merry laugh made plea- 
sant music all the day. Ralph thinks of making this 
boy his heir, for he says his title and lands shall not 
descend to a Papist while he has the power to will 
them otherwise. 

My friend Mistress Blagg is at Chelsea, where she 
has chosen to remain during this awful time, and from 
which place she can render some help to the sufferers ; 
she writes word that a number of pious people have 
refused to leave the city, and are, for sweet charity, 
tending the sick and dying without considering their 
own lives ; many of the ejected ministers have also 
taken on themselves the charge of parishes from which 
the timid pastors have fled, and glad are these pro- 
scribed ministers to preach, though it be to a plague- 
stricken flock, and receive no reward for their labours. 
I am more charmed than ever with my dear friend ; 
though so young she seemeth to have as much expe- 
rience in religion as a Christian of middle age, and yet 
withal she is so lively she takes more delight than I 
can do in pleasures and pastimes. Whatever she sees 
or hears does not affect her ill, while I am always un- 
easy at Court, and full of misgivings and questionings 
of conscience. If she can discover but the smallest 
good in any, upon that she dwells and finds their 
company endurable ; perhaps it is my want of equal 
charity, but I confess to immense discomfort when in 
the society of some persons at Whitehall, and their 
conversation is a pain to me I cannot get over. 

She takes a deep interest in my Lord Rochester, a 
young and handsome man, unusually witty, but 
exceeding the worst of his companions in profanity, 
which is lamentable in one of scarcely twenty years 
of age. It was curious to see how meekly his lord- 
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ship would take Mistress Blagg's reproofs, and how 
he would treat her with respect beyond even what he 
shows the King. She says there is a better nature 
in him than he will own to, and that he drinks so 
much just to hush his convictions. It may be so ; I 
find him myself to be sweet-natured and talented, but 
for these reasons a dangerous friend to the King ; he 
will say and do things at which older men, grown 
grey in depravity, would hesitate. One day, when 
swearing in an awful manner. Mistress Blagg came 
suddenly upon him and asked how he could so pollute 
his lips and poison the fresh morning air with such 
blasphemies ; my lord was silent for a minute, and 
then said very gravely, that if she would many him 
she might make him what she listed, and that he 
loved her greatly, and would take a solemn oath to 
put away all his evil practices, for that there were 
times when he despised himself more than any man 
living. 

Mistress Blagg was a little disconcerted, seeing him 
so much in earnest, but soon replied that he must live 
a better life naw^ and then she might believe in his 
affection ; that a woman should marry one whom she 
could reverence, not one whom she had to reform and 
tutor. He pressed his suit hard for awhile, as if he 
were really desirous to win her over — as perhaps in- 
deed he was — ^and told her that she had encouraged 
him to hope for a better answer by the notice she h»d 
often bestowed upon him. 

"Then I wonder," said she, "that you did not 
follow those ways that I recommended, if you cared 
for my favour; yet I see you are not one whit 
amended since the first day I cried out against your 
swearing, but I must now confess that I think you 
grow worse and worse, and are taking up fresh follies 
rather than putting any away. 'Tis your soul I have 
trembled for, and not your r^;ard I have sought, for 
it seemed to me a grievous thing for a man of your 
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parts and learning to be given up to empty employ- 
ments and profitless company." 

" Well," said he, " I must get some one to help me 
if you will not ; none can set me in order like a wife. 
This I say honestly, dear Mistress Blagg,that I would 
rather have put myself in your hands than in any 
other woman's in tlie world ; but if it cannot be, I 
won't hide from you my purpose to seek a wife 
speedily who is likely to help me." 

Whether my lord thought to pique the lady, and 
so get from her some concession, I know not, but she 
only assured him further of her friendship and good 
wishes, and so left him. 

And now she tells me a curious story ; how that, in 
May last, his lordship, being made a Gentleman of the 
Bedchamber, having occasion to go to Mistress 
Stewart's apartment with a message from the King, 
found there a most pretty maiden, of whose fame he 
had previously heard, she being accounted a great 
beauty and heiress. This was Elizabeth Mallett, and 
his lordship declares that he immediately fell violently 
in love with her, thinking that surely now he had 
lighted on the being who would save him from him- 
self. Mistress Stewart had to leave her guest to obey 
the royal summons, and left my lord with the object 
of his sudden passion, no one else being present but 
the young lady's grandfather, old Lord Haly, who was 
sleeping fast in his chair. 

On the return of Mistress Stewart, Rochester took 
his leave, and soon afterwards Lord Haly took away 
hischarge in a coach,and drove towards their lodgings. 
But at Charing-cross the horses and footmen were 
seized, and the lady forcibly taken from her own coach 
and put into another with six horses, where two 
women received her and immediately carried her away 
to a village in Hertfordshire. For some days she was 
missing, but Lord Rochester was arrested in London, 
which place he had never left, and sent to the Tower, 
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the King making a great show of anger, for it seems 
he had frequently spoken to my lord about Mistress 
Mallett, and wished him to see her, but had ever received 
an indifferent answer. Another nobleman was very 
desirous to obtain the heiress, and so there was a double 
outcry at her being stolen. 

But stranger than all, what does my Lord Roches- 
ter do but send to Mistress Blagg, entreating her to 
go to him in the Tower if she would prove herself 
indeed his friend ; and surely to the Tower she went 
without delay, and found my lord in a sorry mood, 
and as if no words of love-making had passed between 
them, and she were of mature years, opened his mind 
freely to her. He confessed his passion for Mistress 
Mallett, and disclosing the place where he had sent 
her for concealment, begged her to go and ask the 
lady's pardon, and try to make peace between them. 

After much discourse. Mistress Blagg consented to 
go, but said she, " I shall not conceal your failings 
from her ; I shall deal fairly as I would be dealt by 
myself ; if she takes you, it shall be with her eyes 
open ; " at which his lordship made a rueful face, but 
still prayed her to go. 

Mistress Mallett is a sweet and gentle creature, 
and Mistress Blagg soon won her whole confidence; 
it was plain that she bad a great inclination towards 
Lord Rochester, notwithstanding she had only seen him 
that once in Mistress Stewart's apartment — ^indeed, 
his boldness in having her carried off had rather 
flattered her than otherwise. She said she knew all 
that was reported of his character, but she did not 
think it was her fortune he wanted, but herself; and 
so many had loved her money instead of herself that 
she preferred to marry the greatest rake alive, who 
cared for her person, than the most proper of men 
who cared for her money first. She was not to be 
turned from this notion ; so Mistress Blagg, after 
renewing her warnings and offering her much loving 
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advice, went back to the Tower, and told his lordship 
that she had made his peace with the injured lady, 
and hoped that he would never make her repent of 
being his ambassador. Of course, he was profuse in 
thanks and promises, and then would have my good 
friend oblige him yet further by gaining the King's 
forgiveness and consent to the match. 

" Having gone so far," she writes to me, " I thought 
I must needs go through with the business, and so be- 
took myself to Hampton Court, where the King then 
was, and easily obtained his Majesty's pardon. He 
wanted Lord R6chester back at Court, and was glad 
for him to get such a rich and attractive lady. 
Whether good or ill will come of this, I know not ; 
but I certainly did not expect that Mistress Mallett 
would have yielded in the manner she did, and I fear, 
with all her goodness of heart, she will not have suffi- 
cient influence to draw his lordship away from sinful 
companions and sports, or to cure his habit of drinking. 
I can only pray for the dear, trusting child that she 
may not be deceived — that her innocent, loving heart 
may not be broken by this fair promiser." 

Methinks good Mistress Blagg had cause for mis- 
givings ; if a7iy one could have amended this unruly 
lord, she could have done it, but it pleases me much 
better that she should not try ; she is too choice a 
creature to run such a mighty risk of shipwrecking 
her peace and happiness. 

December gth. — The plague is much abating in Lon- 
don ; but what pitiful stories does one hear of its 
desolateness and the sufferings of those who have out- 
lived its terrors ! — whole families ruined by loss of 
business, not to tell of the poor orphans left utterly 
destitute and friendless. Hardly a single person there 
but has to lament the loss of relatives and friends ; 
yet for all that, one is sickened to hear how those who 
survive are trying to forget the past as quickly as 
possible. The places of amusement are much frc- 
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quented, and some can even find heart to jest over 
the late horrors. Good Lord, how hard it is for 
sinners to learn Thy lessons I 

The Court has been held at Oxford for a time ; 
the plague breaking out in Salisbury drove the ladies 
and gallants speedily from that city. Now they talk 
of coming back to Hampton Court My Lord Ro- 
chester is more reckless than ever, they say; for 
though higher than before in the King's favour, he is 
much chagrined by the loss of Mistress Mallett, whose 
friends will not permit her to marry my lord, but insist 
that she shall wed with her first suitor. Lord Hincb- 
ingbroke, whom she dislikes. 

Mistress Blagg says that she has made the acquaint- 
ance of a gentleman newly returned from abroad — z 
Mr. Marvel, with whose conversation she has been 
mightily taken. He has been for nearly two years in 
the suite of my Lord Carlisle, the Ambassador to 
Russia, Sweden, and Denmark. She says he is the 
most discreet man in the company of ladies that she 
ever met, that he lives in private a very retired life, in 
quiet lodgings like a poor student 

" And now," she adds, " I bethink me he is from 
your part of the country, and a Member for the town 
you set so much by — the most religious town of Hull 
I do believe there is some mystery and romance about 
this comely gentleman, and my curiosity is awakened; 
if you know of any, or can find out why he wears such 
a half-tender, melancholy look at times, pray tell me. 
He has gone now to Oxford, where the Parliament has 
sat since the plague." 

How every one will ask me about my old playfellow. 
I am constantly hearing his name, yet never had the 
chance to meet him, though wehave been veryneareach 
other. I am ashamed to confess that Mistress Blagg's 
gossip about him made me uncomfortable. Of course 
Andrew will love her — how can any one help it with 
her thousand charming ways and genuine worth ? and 
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already she is interested in him — the first step often 
in forming an attachment But why should I not 
rejoice when they seem so well matched ? Is not the 
happiness of both dear to me ? And what is there to 
hinder his marrying ? The love he once had for me 
must have died quite out in the very hour he knew 
that I was Ralph's wife, and contempt and resentment 
would soon quench any lingering kindness. Surely I 
am not so selfish, so mean — nay, as a wife, I may add 
so wicked — as to desire to retain the love of this 
gentleman. Sweet Mistress Blagg, I will be glad in 
thy gladness if this union cometh to pass. 

I think Ralph has almost forgotten to be jealous 
now, for when he read my friend's letter he only 
smiled a little, and said, " Romance ! yes, indeed, poor 
Marvel!" and then fell to kissing me, and asked 
when I should be ready to go to Court I replied 
that I was in no haste, nor indeed am I, though we 
shall not lodge at Whitehall next time, for Mistress 
Stewart now occupies the rooms we had ; but I shall 
be glad to see some of my London friends again. I 
could wish Ralph did not care so much for being in 
town ; I ought to be thankful that he is serious and 
moral, and keeps free from the too common vices of 
these times ; but I feel daily that there is a separation 
between us. He finds delight in worldly amusements, 
dancing, gay company, and in seeing plays, while such 
things are to me only distasteful and wearisome. 
How much sweeter than balls and masques is this 
pretty place, with its pure and innocent enjoyments. 
Here I can lay aside my velvets and jewels, and be 
again a simple Puritan lady; herel canwanderaboutthe 
park and down the green lanes without fear of assault ; 
and how different are my poor neighbours here to 
those I visit in the great city — such misery and poverty 
there, and yet the poorest trying to imitate the 
depraved habits of their betters. I cannot but observe, 
too, the difference in the servant men and maids. 
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Here our domestics do our bidding with faithfubiess 
and alacrity, which I believe springs from true respect, 
and I may say, from affection also ; while at the Court 
one as often meets with insolence or incivility, and theft 
was such a common event that it was little noticed. 
Not that I could much blame the poor ignorant 
menials, they but follow in the kitchens and halls the 
example set them upstairs ; they know well enough 
that their masters and mistresses scruple not to fill 
their purses by unlawful means, though on a much 
larger scale. I know for truth that men and maids 
are often driven to provide for their own necessities, 
for very few receive their proper wages ; and perhaps 
none are worse off in this particular than the royal 
domestics, some of whom have not had a penny since 
the King came to England, and 'tis not much wonder 
that they purloin his Majesty's linen, or whate/er 
they can conveniently lay hands upon. The Queen 
would gladly deal honestly with those who serve her, 
but so small a pittance can she obtain that she is 
constantly harassed with debts. 

We are to have a great Christmas gathering here 
this winter, after the fashion of old Sir Guy's hospitali- 
ties ; the custom has fallen through since his death, 
and now Ralph wishes to have all in the same style 
again. 'Tis melancholy to think how many have left 
the world since that first Christmas I spent here ; 
still I am resolved not to dwell upon these changes, but 
to set myself heartily to the making of others as happy 
as possible when they meet under this roof. Lady 
Wharton has consented to come, though she is ex- 
tremely old. Sir Clifford has been sleeping in the 
Wharton Chapel at Beverley Minster for nearly ten 
Christmas days. Sir Lawrence will represent him 
this year, and will bring his lady, who I hope will not 
think our country usages altogether barbarous, or oui 
pastimes uncouth, for I hear she is a very dainty 
person, and unaccustomed to northern ways. 01 
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course Kate and Will, and their little son Edward, 
will be here, and Ralph has invited Dame Crowle and 
the Alderman, with Dolly and her husband, and many 
more townsfolk and gentry who I trust will not feel 
themselves ill assorted. 

One thing has troubled us somewhat — Henry has 
returned from Italy with his sons and their zealous 
tutor, Master Walker, and has taken up his residence 
in Hull, at the Lyons House in High Street ; the 
house is his own, but hitherto has been let to a Dutch 
merchant It seemeth that Henry does not like his 
manor-house at Patrington, and certainly it is lonely 
enough, but one did not anticipate having him for so 
neara neighbour, bringing with him, too, all his Popish 
practices. The Lyons House is a noble dwelling — 
none finer in Hull after the ancient Manor Palace — 
and we hear that the largest room is fitting up for a 
chapel, where Master Walker will preside as priest and 
confessor. Kate is mightily vexed ; she has a strong 
antipathy to Popery, and will scarce have patience to 
return her brother a civil salute when they chance to 
meet, as 'tis likely they often must do living so near 
together. 

Westminster, April 2^tk, 1668. — Ralph is so loth to 
be long away from town, and I am so backward at 
urging my own wishes, that it seems likely we shall 
always spend the most part of every year in London, 
only going home for the hunting season and for Christ- 
mas festivals. We have pleasant chambers here, it is 
true, and can see all sorts of company and hear the 
latest news ; but 'tis not like one's own house, with all 
its comforts and freedom. I cannot think it right to 
let my husband come alone ; he is nearer to me than 
any one else in the world, and if I cannot make him 
a Christian I can be a help to him in many ways. I 
can watch over him and pray for him, and I do think 
my influence is as great as formerly. He has many 
temptations to be untrue to me, and I verily believe 
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some would rejoice to see him neglect his wife, for he 
has to bear taunts and jests because of his devotion to 
such a strait-laced dame of the psalm-singing persua- 
sion. If I do not love him as I might have done, I 
am now too tenderly attached to endure the thought 
of being treated with coldness. I have so grown to 
depend upon his affection, it is something more than 
womanly pride makes me anxious to retain it 

Yesterday, Mistress Blagg brought my Lady Ro- 
chester to see me, an amiable, pretty creature, but too 
yielding for such a headstrong lord. And this is 
the Elizabeth Mallett he has been making such an ado 
about for so long ; she has had many suitors, but con- 
tinued to" declare her preference for Rochester ; some 
call her charitable for marrying a penniless man, but 
such cannot know what true love means, and how it 
delights in giving everything ; she has but gratified 
herself in this act, I can well conceive. 

I asked Mistress Blagg privately if his lordship had 
begun to reform, according to promise. 

" Alack, no," she replied ; " he excuses himself by 
saying that despair drove him to drink deeper than 
before ; that could he have been married soon after 
leaving the Tower, his little Bessie might have done 
with him as she listed. I think he loves his wife, but 
he will not give her all his love ; she has had some 
bitter moments already. Thank Heaven, I have had 
nothing to do with the second part of their romance, 
though they both look on me as their friend." 

A week ago I was greatly surprised at receiving a 
visit from the Duchess of Richmond, formerly Mistress 
Stewart. My prejudices against her had been lessened 
by what Ralph heard at Court, about her going away 
and marrying to avoid the King ; even the worst there 
believe her to be a good woman, spite of the lightness 
of her behaviour. Certainly she has a most beautiful 
face, with a frank, generous expression, and a manner 
that is very winning. She refuses all invitatio'is to 
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Whitehall, and will not see the King ; she hopes to 
make the Duke a sober man, and to live with him in 
comfort She said Mistress Blagg had made her 
wishful to know me, and that once or twice the King 
had spoken of me as his " little Puritaa friend." 

On taking leave the Duchess looked earnestly at 
me, and said, " It may be you do not know that you 
have an enemy at Court" 

" Indeed ! " cried I ; " well, it would not surprise me 
much to find that I had more than one, not that I 
have fallen out with a single person there. But who 
does your Grace mean ? " 

*• Madame le Fevre, a strange woman, but possessed 
of a venomous tongue ; few escape her altogether, but 
for you she has an unusual amount of ill-will. She 
affirms that you stole Sir Ralph's affections from her 
by every mean art, with much in the same strain ; she 
would fain have persuaded his Majesty that you were 
the most disloyal of all his subjects, but in that she 
quite failed. The King laughed, and said he would 
forgive all traitors if they were like his little Puritan 
rebel. No one regards her much, nor can she injure 
you really ; but it puzzles me now, more than ever, 
why she is so bitter towards you." 

" 'Tis an old grievance," I replied. " My husband 
never intended to make her his wife, though 'twas 
talked of by the two families as a good match. Her 
enmity does not disturb me, only some are always 
ready to listen and believe a part, at least I could 
not stoop to deny the petty charges of a spiteful, dis- 
appointed woman like Johanna le Fevre." 

Ralph had told me that Johanna was making great 
efforts to please him, and had circulated many untruths 
about their former acquaintance ; but he dislikes her 
more than ever, and wishes she was sent back to her 
husband. 

May 1 1 /A, 1668. — Ralph went out this morning to 
hear the debate in the House of Commons about the 

27 
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East India Company, and as I was sitting alone, 
looking from the window, which hath a pleasant, 
lively view, a coach stopped before the house, and a 
lady got out in extreme haste. The coachman I 
recognised as belonging to the Duchess of Bucking- 
ham, and in a very few minutes that lady entered the 
room without ceremony, and instead of wishing me a 
good morning b^an to weep most violently. 

I led her to a couch and begged her to be seated, 
but she threw her arms round me, and, in a passion 
of grief exclaimed, " He has driven me from my 
home ; he has turned me out of doors. Oh, I wish I 
had died rather than lived to see this day." 

For some time I could learn nothing more, although 
I had a shrewd guess as to the reason for the poor 
soul's anguish. We had of late been somewhat 
friendly, but I hardly thought she had so much 
confidence in my sympathy as to seek me in such an 
hour. At last she was calm enough to tell me that 
for a long time she had been jealous of the Countess 
of Shrewsbury, a bad, bold woman, who had frequently 
been discourteous to her in company. Of course, I 
knew, as all the city knew, about the duel last January 
between the Duke and Lord Shrewsbury, on account 
of this same woman, and how it had come out that 
the shameless Countess was present herself at the duel, 
and held the Duke's horse disguised as a page. 

•'Oh, Lady Hildyard," the Duchess cried, "you 
cannot imagine what I felt when I heard Lord 
Shrewsbury was wounded and in great danger. My 
husband has treated me cruelly, but I love him yet, 
and oh, how I prayed that he might not have this 
man's blood on his hands ; my father would call 
it murder, but they have other names for such 
deeds now. And then, since his lordship died in 
March, it has weighed sorely on my mind that so 
great a sin was lying at the Duke's door, and he not 
the least concerned. I expected he would have been 
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called to account for this, but 'tis all passed over as a 
piece of gallantry ; and that wretched creature, his 
widow, rejoiced openlywhenshe found herself free from 
her husband for ever. But I did not think the Duke 
would go quite so far. I always hoped that one day 
he might reform, and that my faithfulness to him 
would at last soften his heart. Now I think he 
cannot /tave any heart, or else the Evil One has pos- 
session of it My mother has long told me that it 
was foolish to hope, for things would more likely get 
worse than better ; and now this morning he has put 
out the last spark, I can only despair. All last night 
he was away from home, and not more than an hour 
ago he came in, and this wicked Countess with him. 
You may feel assured I did not look very sweetly on 
her, when, to my amazement, the Duke bade her make 
herself happy, for the house and all in it was at her 
disposal. That put me somewhat beside myself, and 
I exclaimed, ' that I was his lawful wife, and that it 
was not for me and her to live together in one house,' 
whereupon he replied coldly, * Ay,so I thought, madam, 
and, therefore, have ordered your coach to carry you 
to your father's.' I believed, surely, that he was 
intoxicated, but soon perceived that he was more 
sober than usual, and at that moment truly the coach 
appeared, and I knew 'twas all really meant. I felt 
too proud to say a word, Lady Hildyard, with that 
foul woman standing by and smiling at my misery ; 
so, without more dispute, I fetched my hood and 
cloak and got into my coach, taking never so much as 
a change of clothes with me." 

The poor Duchess had ceased weeping, and a look 
of despair had settled on her face ; once such a fair 
face, now so pale and worn. 

Then is your father in London } " I asked. 

Yes, he came here a week ago, and talked of going 
back to Nun-Appleton in a few days. 'Twas all 
planned, no doubt, between them to drive me from 
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my home now while my father was in town ; they 
know that he and my mother have long wanted me to 
leave him, but I never would consent. Would to 
Heaven I had never left iAetn, nor my happy home in 
the North ; it seems now like a paradise. You would 
scarce think, Lady Hildyard, what a blithe maiden I 
was once ; I fancied all the world was like Yorkshire, 
and men and women mostly as good as my father 
and mother. I did not care about being a Duchess, 
and there was some one I loved better than the Duke, 
though I said nothing, and tried to forget every one 
but my husband, and this is my reward ! " 

I hardly knew what to say, for how could I comfort 
such a forlorn heart ? So I betook myself to doing 
something, and fetched a cordial for the body that I 
guessed had been little thought of this morning. She 
let me have my way, and drank it meekly, though she 
would not be persuaded to eat a morsel ; then I got 
her to He down awhile on the couch, for still she 
seemed to shrink from seeing her father, and telling 
him of her disgrace. When I had made her as easy as 
she would permit me, she asked me to sit near, and then 
said, " You are wondering, maybe, why I came to you 
to-day, seeing we have been friends only a brief time. 
I felt drawn to you, first, because I knew you would 
not ask me many questions, nor say senseless things, 
because it is the custom to say them — ^words that 
have no real comfort in them. I wanted to escape 
from every one connected with my life these last few 
wretched years, and you are strangely linked with the 
bright days that are gone for ever." 

" How so } " I asked, though a dim idea crept into 
my mind what she might mean. 

" Your name as a maiden was Alice Lister, was it 
not ? " 

" Yes," said I. 

" How I wished it had been mine, once when I 
found it carved upon the bark of a tree, and attain 
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when I picked up some verses full of tender, hopeless 
affection, addressed to *my first and only love, 
sweet Alice Lister,' for the name was carved and the 
verses were written, I well knew, by my tutor, Master 
Marvel, and I wondered how any one could refuse 
such a suitor. But maybe he never told his love, 
knowing it was hopeless, for I heard, erewhile, one of 
the Court gossips say that you were very early 
enamoured of Sir Ralph." 

I did not deny the gossip, and without seeming to 

expect a reply the Duchess continued, " I think 

there never was so fascinating a gentleman and so 

engaging a companion as Master Marvel, and ere I 

knew it I fell in love. None suspected it, and he, I 

am sure, never guessed my secret ; but I wished I could 

know this Alice Lister, and find out what made her 

so fair in his eyes, if, perchance, I might learn her 

charm. Then I grew jealous of you, and watched for 

signs that my tutor was thinking of you. One day I 

well remember going into the library, where he was 

sitting at his desk. He did not hear me come in, for 

he was looking at something intently, and then he 

pressed it to his lips. As he raised his head he saw 

me, and the colour mounted to his brow ; it was a 

lady's glove he had kissed, and lying near were other 

ladies' trifles, a knot of faded ribbon and a little silken 

'kerchief. To hide my confusion I cried, * Oh, Master 

Marvel, have you found my glove ? ' for truly I had 

missed one the day before. * Nay,* he answered, 

gravely, pushing away his relics; *that glove belonged 

to a friend, now dead, at least dead tj^ me,' and I 

knew it was Alice Lister's glove as well as if he had 

said so. He is true still to his love, I well believe, for 

he has never married. How is it I have had such a 

fate, never to have been loved at all } Your husband 

adores you. Lady Hildyard, so that all men observe 

it, and the noblest man living has given you all his 

heart ; no other woman is counted worthy of filling 
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your place, while I am the most unfortunate being 
alive, despised, forsaken, and repudiated ! All the 
town will soon be talking of my shame." She got up 
and walked across the room. '' I must be dreaming; 
no one could be so cruel, no one would insult a 
Duchess by sending her away like a dishonest servant, 
that is thrust out without a moment's warning ! Oh 
me ! Oh me ! Am I dreaming, Lady Hildyard ? " 

I feared she was losing her wits, and wished I knew 
where Lord Fairfax was staying, that I might send to 
him. 

Presently she stopped before a mirror. "Who 
would know that that was Mary Fairfax ? It must 
be because I am getting past my youth that I am 
hated ; yet once, Lady Hildyard, even Andrew Marvel 
called me beautiful ; if my eyes are dim now, it is with 
watching and weeping — it is not years that have drawn 
these lines, but grief and care, and now I will go and 
hide myself away from the world. This wicked city ! 
Would I had never set foot within its walls, or seen 
its sinful Court ! Farewell, Lady Hildyard, I shall 
always remember you with kindness, and may you 
never, have to drink such a bitter cup as mine is now." 

**The Lord comfort you," said I ; " there are some 
mercies left you still ; there are two loving hearts ready 
to receive you back ; they will never wound you with 
reproaches. You are neither friendless nor an orphan." 
And so she took her leave, quieter in manner, and, I 
think, a little relieved in spirits. 

She thought she had left a happy, contented woman, 
but she did not imagine how the tale of her early re- 
collections had pained me ; how every word had been 
as the opening of old wounds. I thought I could 
bear to hear anything now ; I thought I had taught 
myself to feel calm at the mention of that name. And 
now the patient work of years seemed all undone in 
an hour, and my heart is not yet quiet, though *tislate 
at nigh^ and I have wrestled and prayed against it I 
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cannot banish from my mind the scene she witnessed. 
I always thought he stole my glove that sunny morn- 
ing when we rode to Barnard Castle, and left him 
standing in the courtyard ; the knot he begged of me, 
and the 'kerchief was given in jest Perhaps he has 
them yet, and looks at them when he is alone and 
thinking of the past Can it be that he cares for me 
still ? I always supposed that he despised me, and 
that my conduct had made him distrust all woman- 
kind. Is it for my sake that he now lives a lonely 
life ? I must not, dare not think of this. If only I 
could go to some friend, and speak of this as freely as 
the Duchess spoke to me this morning. But my lips 
must be for ever sealed ; not even to my husband may 
I whisper that name, or confess how my heart bleeds 
at the revival of these memories. Yet I need not be 
utterly silent ; on my knees I may pour out all my 
soul to 6ne who will not be grieved, or reproach me 
with my weakness. There is one thing I am afraid of, 
and that is lest the idea of Andrew's continued affec- 
tion should give me secret pleasure, lest it gratify my 
pride. I am a wife, Ralph's own wife whom he loves ; 
I will say that over and over until I am ashamed of 
every thought that is unworthy of a faithful Christian 
woman* 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

AN EVENING AT WHITEHALL. 

In fulfilment of a long-made promise, Ralph took his 
wife abroad the following spring, and for Uiree years 
they wandered from one continental city to the other, 
spending much of their time at Florence, Naples, 
Venice, and on the shores of Greece. There was 
nothing to hasten their return to England, for even 
Ralph had grown somewhat tired of London, and 
Alice was glad to keep him away from its society as 
long as possible. Kate wrote impatient letters, ex- 
pressing her surprise that they could forsake their 01*11 
home and country for any other land, however en- 
chanting ; but although Alice herself thought there 
was no spot to compare with Hull or Winestead, she 
was satisfied to let the months pass away almost un- 
counted in the dreamy, sunny South, with her husband 
always near her, and out of the reach of old com- 
panions and temptations. 

Ralph could not help being a better man, and cer- 
tainly he was a very happy one during those three 
years. He had travelled a good deal when young, 
but now his judgment was matured, he saw deeper 
into men and things ; the same places wore a different 
aspect, for the eyes that saw them were more obser- 
vant, and the taste more cultivated. He enjoyed 
Alice's surprise and pleasure ; there was a greater 
freedom in her manner than ever she had shown be- 
fore. Indeed, now and then she was almost joyous, 
and revelled in the beauties of nature and art with 
childlike eagerness. The notice she attracted was also 
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gratifying to his pride ; her lovely countenance and 
gentle manners everywhere won the heartsof foreigners, 
so that it was with mingled pleasure and regret that 
they turned their faces homewards, and bade adieu to 
scenes that had given them much delight. To Alice 
the enjoyment had often been alloyed with pain at 
the sight of idolatry and dense superstition ; she had 
missed the conversation of Christian friends and the 
ministrations of Protestant divines; and as she stepped 
on the shores of England she seemed to breathe more 
freely — for spite of their poor country's degradation 
and the persecution of her liberty-loving sons and 
daughters, still she was not under Papal dominion ; 
the Gospel did find utterance, and the truth was 
spoken and heard in defiance of banns and Acts, or 
the pillory, prison, and death. 

The Court was much the same in 1672 as it had 
been in 1668, save that everything was worse ; the 
gambling was more reckless and for heavier stakes, 
public and private debts were increasing enormously, 
there was less credit at home and abroad, and wicked- 
ness was more shamelessly paraded. The King was 
paying less and less attention to business, having added 
several actresses and an artful, designing Frenchwoman 
to the number of his favourites ; Lady Castlemaine 
continued to hold an unequal sway, now almost ban- 
ished the Royal presence and now tyrannising over 
her sovereign, and calling him a " fool " for not aban- 
doning the Parliament and ruling by an army alone. 

Having some business to attend to in London after 
so long an absence, Ralph had bespoken their old 
quarters in Westminster, intending to remain in town 
until the autumn. As soon as Kate and Will knew of 
this purpose, they set out for London, bringing with 
them their idolised son, the future heir of Winestead. 
Letters had been few and irregular during the past 
three years, and great was the gossip between the 
sisters, and endless the news to be told and heard. 
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Alice had many adventures to relate and many de- 
scriptions to give of strange places and strange people ; 
Kate had her own domestic history to tell, and that of 
the folks in Hull. 

" We have been doing great things since you went 
away, Alice," said Kate, as they sat together, the 
gentlemen being gone for a row on the Thames. "We 
have a fine new piece of building to show you, for your 
old friend, Alderman Crowle, is erecting a hospital 
for the lodgment of fourteen poor women who are to 
receive a weekly bounty. Tis the dame*s doing as 
much as his ; you know she was always a benevolent 
creature." 

"Yes," replied Alice, "her heart is much larger than 
her household. Many would only think of saving for 
their families, but the children will not miss any good 
thing ; the blessing of the poor is a better inheritance 
than money." 

" Well, the hospital is a very goodly fabric, Alice, 
although the bounty is less than what your Uncle 
Lister's pensioners receive. But, besides this, the 
dame hath been enriching the library of Trinity 
Church with some handsome volumes. You know 
she is a lover of good books, and when the Alderman 
went to Holland last year she bade him look about in 
Antwerp for the printers, and bring her some choice 
reading, not forgetting Master Canne's learned com- 
mentary. So, not to be outdone in zeal, the worthy 
man looked into the goldsmiths as well, and brought 
a present of plate as his own gift to the Church." 

" And Dolly, how does she do ? " asked Alice. 

" She does bravely, and will be a second Dame 
Crowle. You should see her blooming family which 
she manages with such discretion ; she often warns 
me not to spoil my son, but he is all we have, and so 
good a child ; and, Alice, we think him very like your 
father." 

" It is true he has my father's cast of features, and 
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I think will have his figure too. But, Kate, you have 
said nothing of Henry." 

" No, because be is a very vexing theme. We are 
almost strangers to each other, giving and returning 
the barest civilities. I hear that he is angered at the 
idea of Ralph making any one else his heir,, save a 
Hildyard ; he counted surely upon Winestead for one 
of his sons. The younger is to be a priest ; I sup- 
pose, because Henry will not divide his property. 
But he grows more and more bigoted, and were he 
not Ralph's brother I do not think some of the 
townspeople would hardly suffer his presence." 

•* But the Duke of York is his friend, Kate, and 
there is more Popery in the land than men suppose. 
The Queen is a Papist, and many think that the King 
is one secretly. For my part I don't believe he gives 
any thought to religion whatever. He would only 
desire to profess that faith which left him the greatest 
freedom, which put the least constraint upon his own 
inclinations." 

" Well, Henry would gladly rebuild the monasteries 
in Hull, and fill them again with White and Black 
Friars. For this he would give up every acre of land, 
and make both his sons priests, and Ralph's estate 
would go for the endowment of these orders, could he 
once have it in his power. I know he is anticipating 
the time when the Duke of York may be King, and 
he cares not how soon our merry monarch ruins his 
health, for then, he says, the Catholics will be the 
rulers, and the ancient faith will be restored. All this 
he wrote in a letter to Master Walker, who is at 
Oxford, and the letter fell into the hands of an enemy 
of Henry's. When the contents became known it 
stirred up great ill-will towards him, and I know he 
is closely watched. I wish he would go to Rome 
again, the air of England is not good for Catholics." 

So thought many others besides Kate Lister ; but 
notwithstanding the ungenial clime and soil, Popish 
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plots thickened, and the number of Jesuits yeariy 
increased, spreading themselves over the country in 
every direction, and in every species of disguise. 
Neither Kate nor Will were anxious to tarry long in 
town, for old Dame Lister's life was so feeble and un- 
certain that they did not like to be absent from her. 
After they were gone, Ralph resumed many of his 
former habits, but did not think his titled acquaint- 
ances so entertaining as they used to be. 

One evening, it being the King's birthday, Alice 
accompanied her husband to Whitehall, where a very 
gay company was assembled. The day had been ex- 
tremely sultry ; so hot that the idea of dancing was 
abandoned, and the intended ball had to be changed 
into a simple reception. Alice had not paid her re- 
spects to the King since her travels, and when she bent 
before him, and wished him a long and happy reign 
and life, he smiled most kindly upon her, asked about 
her journey, and paid her some pretty compliments. 
But though he smiled and looked debonaire^ Alice 
fancied there was a change in his appearance, that he 
was ageing fast, that the life he led was bringing pre- 
mature decay to health and manhood. As she gave 
place to other well-wishers and moved away from the 
King's chair, Lord Rochester accosted her. Libertine 
though he was, he always had a respect and liking for 
good and pious women, so for Alice and Mistress Blagg 
he had a cordial admiration, and would have over- 
whelmed any one with sarcasm who had dared to 
disparage them in his presence. 

"I thought your ladyship was never going to honour 
Whitehall again with your presence," exclaimed my 
lord. "If it were not for that jewel. Mistress Blagg, 
we should soon be destroyed like Sodom and 
Gomorrah. She is our righteous Lot, and we are 
going to keep her here. Have you heard the news ?" 

" None that concern Mistress Blagg," replied Alice ; 
** I have not seen her for a week." 
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" Well, she is betrothed to Mr. Godolphin, whom 
his Majesty will shortly make a Groom of the Bed- 
chamber. He is a happy man indeed. I never envied 
any mortal so much in my life." 

" I think Lord Rochester is a happy man too," said 
Alice, glancing across to where his young wife stood. 
Rochester's eye followed hers, and he smiled. 

" Yes, my little Bessie is better than most women, 
and she looks pretty to-night; but our friend is a 
peerless lady. There is only one other that can com- 
pare at all with her, and that is Lady Hildyard." 

" Fye ! my lord," returned Alice ; " I did not think 
you such a gross flatterer. I have neither wit nor 
learning, and my youth is past." 

" Youth ! " cried Rochester, scornfully ; " 'tis not 
years that make one old ; the men and women are all 
old herCy except you and Bessie, and she will not keep 
her youth like youi* ladyship. When I spoke just now 
of Mistress Blagg, I thought not of her wit or learning. 
It is not these that make her like an angel, but her 
goodness of heart, her purity, a something not belong- 
ing to this world — in fact, the very opposite to what 
I am myself. Men say I am an infldel, and I dorit 
believe in much that is called religion ; but if anything 
makes me believe in a heaven, 'tis when I see a good 
woman." 

" Yet your lordship takes much apparent delight in 
the company of " 

"Fallen angels," added Rochester, laughing at Alice's 
diffidence in describing the society that he most fre- 
quented. "Certainly, my lady; one cannot be for 
ever contented with an ideal. Could I have had my 
way, and made this ideal a veritable wife and com- 
panion, Rochester had been a different man. Just a 
glimpse of heaven sends one quicker down the other 
road. Ah ! and here comes the fair lady herself. I 
thought she was in the country." 

Alice turned, and was going forward to meet her 
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friend, when Mistress Blagg stopped to speak to two 
gentlemen who were entering the apartment by 
another door ; they were Prince Rupert and Andrew 
Marvel. It was the first time Alice had seen Andrew 
since they parted as betrothed lovers, and at the un- 
expected sight she coloured so violently, uttering a 
smothered exclamation, that Rochester's attention 
was drawn to her, and his curiosity aroused, for the 
deep flush on her face faded to extreme pallor, and 
her slight frame trembled with agitation. 

" Are you sick, Lady Hildyard ? " he asked, touch- 
ing her sleeve, feeling sure, howevjr, that this was no 
bodily ailment. 

" No — ^yes," faltered Alice, confused and giddy, and 
glad to be led to the nearest seat She soon mastered 
her first feelings of emotion, and was looking more 
like herself, when Rochester handed her a silver cup 
he had filled with some cooling beverage. " The heat 
is very intense," she said, smiling faintly, as she took 
the cup, hoping that that would account for her indis- 
position. 

" It is insufferable," replied Rochester, gravely, but 
not one whit deceived, and determined to watch and 
find out the mystery if he could. 

In a few minutes Alice was able to talk, and de- 
clared herself quite well again. 

" Then you must let me present you to that gentle- 
man who is with Prince Rupert ; he is the rarest wit 
of the age, yet the most modest and retiring of men. 
His Majesty has often desired his attendance here, 
but until tonight all persuasions have failed. I 
wonder what has drawn him here now ! You ought to 
make his acquaintance. Lady Hildyard, for he is more 
than half a Puritan, and served the Commonwealth. 
Shall I bring him to your ladyship } " 

" Thank you, my lord, but I am already acquainted 
with Mr. Marvel," said Alice, struggling for composure. 
But there seemed no chance of escaping from the 
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interview, for while she spoke the Prince and his com- 
panion approached to address Lord Rochester. Alice 
involuntarily rose from her seat, and she and Andrew 
met face to face. 

Poor Marvel ! his surprise was hardly less than hers 
had been, for he had understood that the Hildyards 
were still abroad, or he would not have acceded to 
Prince Rupert's urgent invitation to accompany him 
to Whitehall. 'Tis true he was able to exercise more 
self-command than Alice had done, but the sudden 
look of anguish that contracted his brow did not 
escape the observant Rochester. What would have 
been said, had there been no listeners, it is hard to 
guess ; but the outspoken cry of Alice's heart at that 
moment was, " Oh, Andrew, forgive me ! " while to 
him the past years of loneliness and regret melted 
away like a dream, and the love of earlier days re- 
kindled in his soul. As youth and maiden they had 
parted, now both were past the prime of life ; but, as 
Rochester had said, years do not really make us old, 
and love such as theirs could be little influenced by 
time. In neither heart had the vacant place been 
filled ; Alice was a wife, but Ralph had never touched 
her higher nature. Half her soul might sleep or die, 
and he not feel much loss ; but after that one muttered 
prayer for forgiveness, Alice placed her fingers tightly 
on her marriage ring, and forced back the treasonable 
tide of feeling. 

•• I heard that your ladyship was at Athens," said 
Marvel, after a ceremonious bow. How his voice 
brought back old memories ; but how strangely her 
title sounded from his lips. 

"We came back to England nearly two months 
ago," she replied, with a perceptible tremor in her 
tone. 

The " we " seemed to put Andrew further off than 
ever, and with greater coldness he continued : " Your 
brother-in-law changed his faith while in Rome, I 
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hear. Did you catch the Papal fever there, Lady 
Hildyard ? " 

" I believe I left Rome a better Protestant than 
ever," replied Alice, with emphasis, rather grieved at 
such a question. 

" Ah ! it was in the Eternal City that Marvel first 
tried his Protestant weapons, Lady Hildyard," said 
Prince Rupert, " and we hear the ring of them con- 
tinually in the House. But they clash loudest when 
he sets that * villanous engine,* the press, agoing ; then 
all must look to themselves who have not learned to 
keep the Ten Commandments." 

" Methinks this is not the best school to keep them 
in," responded Marvel, casting his eyes round the 
luxurious apartment, with its groups of splendidly 
attired men and women jesting and laughing or openly 
making love, without any regard to the presence of 
Royalty, or the dictates of good breeding. 

** We want a good example, Mr. Marvel," said 
Rochester. ** Lady Hildyard makes her modest pro- 
test against our vanities ; but she wants a champion, a 
knight to support her — such an one as the Member 
for Hull." 

"There is her own knight. Sir Ralph ; does not he 
carry his lady's colours ? " asked Andrew ; then with- 
out waiting for any reply to a question that he saw 
made Alice blush painfully, he inquired of Lord 
Rochester who the damsel was that appeared to be 
entertaining the King so well. 

" That is Nell Gwynne, a saucy wench, yet vastly 
amusing," replied Rochester. " But I think his Majesty 
has noticed your presence, Mr. Marvel ; I can swear 
you will be welcome. Your Highness will be in 
fkvour, too.** 

" That is well," said Rupert, " for fortune has not 
been very kind to me of late." 

Mistress Blagg joining Alice at this moment, 
Marvel made his adieu in the most distant manner, 
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and the gentlemen went to pay their respects to the 
King. 

" Dear friend, I must wish you joy," said Alice 
quickly, to hide her perturbation and to escape any 
remarks about Andrew. "I have just been told of 
your betrothal." 

Mistress Blagg blushed prettily. "I knew you 
would rejoice in my happiness, and truly I am happy, 
and do not shame to own it. You have seen my 
Sydney, have you not ? " 

"Yes, but I cannot be said to know him. You 
shall tell me all about him, and then bring him to see 
me. 

" Ah ! he is quite ready to look upon you as a 
friend, Lady Hildyard ; and he said the other day 
that he hoped to make me as happy as Sir Ralph 
makes you. I cannot imagine a contentious word 
passing between you." 

"We have not many quarrels, 'tis true," replied 
Alice, with something of bitterness in her secret soul. 
" But when are you to change your state } " 

" Oh, not yet ; perhaps not for two or three years. 
We are both very young, and Sydney has his own 
fortune to make, he says, before he will accept of 



mine." 
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The King has promised him a place near his per- 
son, my Lord Rochester tells me." 

" Yes, but I scarce know whether to be glad or 
sorry for his Majesty's intended grace. Sydney will 
be much in Lord Rochester's company, and, alas ! the 
poor lord gets more profane and lawless than ever ; 
he is intoxicated for weeks together, with hardly an 
entire sober hour between. Bessie will not give up 
hope, though 'tis hard to say upon what her hope can 
feed ; 'twould drive me to despair, or send me to my 
grave, to see one I loved going to destruction so 
wilfully. And then. Lady Hildyard, he has such a 
brilliant mind, he could outshine most men ; it is not 

28 
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as if he were shallow and empty, for now he must be 
ever fighting against a better self, ever stifling his 
genius, and how much lower must he sink one day 
than these ungifted, thoughtless cavaliers ! " 

" It is sad. indeed," murmured Alice, ** but every- 
thing here seems hurrying downwards, I think this 
palace is the woefulest place I know." 

" I wonder what Mr. Marvel thinks of his entertain- 
ment and his entertainers?" remarked Mistress 
Blagg ; " he looks very serious this moment" 

And well he might, for Ralph had just come in 
from the Queen's Urawing-room, and had exchanged 
formal courtesies with his old rival. Now Ralph was 
looking eagerly about for Alice, and she forced her- 
self to smile, and continue her conversation with her 
friend. 

"I heard that you were indisposed, Alice," exclaimed 
Ralph, coming to her side and keenly scrutinising her 
countenance. 

** Oh, *twas nothing," replied she ; " the room was 
very full, and the heat unbearable." 

•* Yes, I think we shall h.ive a thunderstorm ere the 
morning," added Mistress Blagg, innocently. 

" Have you seen the new courtier ? " asked Ralph, 
still jealous. 

" I have seen Mr. Marvel, and spoken to him," 
answered Alice, with a calmness that astonished her- 
self, and quite reassured her husband. 

" If I judge rightly. Marvel will not be won over to 
vote for the King's measures in Parliament by the 
sight of the King's company to-night," said Ralph, 
watching the invincible patriot as he sauntered down 
the grand saloon, hearing and seeing all with a curious 
expression on his face. 

" He made the King laugh heartily before you came 
in, Sir Ralph," exclaimed Mistress Blagg ; " he says 
such droll and merry things, but never to lose an inch 
of his dignity — it is great wit and goodness combined 
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My Lord Rochester even seems tame after Mr. 
Marvel." 

" Yet Marvel must beware ; he has made himself 
some implacable foes, and were James of York our 
King — ^which calamity may heaven avert I — the Mem- 
ber for Hull would soon see the Tower, and may be 
the Tower Hill too." 

Alice shuddered at the ominous word, and never 
had she felt more kindly towards her misguided 
sovereign than she did at that moment, or pray in her 
heart more earnestly, " God save the King ! " 

That same night Lord Rochester was lounging in 
the King's chamber after all the other attendants had 
withdrawn. Charles looked very tired, and complained 
of the closeness of the atmosphere ; he also seemed 
disturbed in mind, for, although usually able to throw 
ofT the weight of public affairs and float on with the 
tide, leaving his kingdom to the management of others, 
there were moments when he could not entirely 
ignore the ruinous state of his finances, or the humiliat- 
ing position which he held with foreign States. The 
enormous sums that had been voted by obsequious 
Parliaments to replenish the exchequer had always 
melted away without relieving the King of his private 
debts or public embarrassments. He might multiply 
taxes and confiscate the property of those subjects who 
persisted in obeying their consciences ; but that availed 
nothing with such a crowd of insatiably greedy 
courtiers preying upon him. 

" What am I to do for money, Rochester ? The 
bankers hold their purse-strings tighter than ever, and 
the merchants are deaf as adders now when asked for 
a loan." 

" Your Majesty sees my condition," replied Roches- 
ter, ruefully, turning his empty pockets inside out. 
•* Bessie's money is doled out so scurvily by that ill- 
natured old uncle of hers, that I am without a coin, 
and she will not come of age for a year yet, else your 

28—2 
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Majesty might be merry on that till the next lucky 
turn of fortune. As it is, I am the poorest subject in 
England." Yet while he spoke of his poverty Roches- 
ter's hands were sparkling with gems of exceeding 
value, and jewels equally rare adorned other parts of 
his person, to say nothing of the richness of his dress. 
But a courtier's dress and style of living in that day 
was not in the least regulated by his resources. 

" The whole of your little Bessie's dowry would help 
me very little at this moment, my good fellow. I see 
nothing but applying to Parliament, and then I shall 
at once be asked what has become of the money voted 
for the Dutch war. They are an intractable mob, for 
ever prying into their sovereign's private concern- 
ments." 

" Ay, while such men as Andrew Marvel have a 
voice in the House your Majesty will have no * private 
concernments.' Ht is mightily overdone with that 
virtue called honesty. He will not understand that 
all virtues are gone out of fashion." 

" Would nothing win him over to our side, or at 
least silence him ? He is but a poor man, I have 
heard." 

" I verily believe he lives in a court near the Strand, 
and not in the best apartments there. When Latin 
Under-Secretary 'tis said that he possessed a pleasant 
house in Highgate ; but I take him to be a man little 
affected by the manner of his living." 

" But he has not yet been tried either by the offer 
of gold or royal favour. There may be some chink 
in that virtuous armour of his by which he may be 
overcome. I covet his company, and must have his 
interest in the House, and you, my Lord Rochester, 
must devise some way of securing both." 

" I think your Majesty might choose a better mes- 
senger. There is my Lord Danby. He was once a 
schoolfellow of Marvel's. He would serve your 
Majesty much better than I could da" 
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Well, be it so. You can, at any rate, instruct 
Danby how to manage our business ; and see that he 
takes with him an order upon the Treasury for a 
thousand pounds. I would not fail through offering 
too small a bait." 

Rochester was not sanguine about Danby's success ; 
he could read men s characters too well to believe that 
g^old would dazzle such a mind as Marvel's, and he 
had too much real respect for the lofty motives that 
influenced our poet to go himself on such an errand 
as the King proposed, but he did not so much object 
to use other means. 

" Should Danby be unsuccessful your Majesty may 
yet prevail, for I learnt a secret to-night, by chance." 

" Eh, about Marvel } " asked the King. 

"Yes, sire, and about a dame your Majesty thinks 
well of, even the Puritan, Lady Hildyard. There have 
been some love passages between them in the past, I 
dare swear, and spite of Sir Ralph's devotion, my 
lady is not wholly indifferent to Mr. Marvel. Me- 
thinks they had not met for years until to-night, for 
they both seemed taken by surprise. My lady nearly 
fainted when she saw him, and he looked wondrously 
distressed when he discovered she was present, having 
heard that she was still abroad. 'Tis likely enough 
they were acquainted in their younger days, for both 
come from the same Northern place. Perhaps Lady 
Hildyard may be used in this matter ; love will yield 
when all the man besides is invulnerable." 

** And who knows better than Rochester what love 
can do ? Even if Danby have good speed, the lady 
may do us further service. And now let us forget 
dull care and sally forth ; give me my cloak and 
vizard, and tell Chiflinch to attend us. Thank the 
gods we can be gay even with an empty exchequer ; 
our crown is not in pawn yet," and humming one of 
Rochester's own graceful love songs, the monarch 
prepared for a walk across the city. Rochester, no- 
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thing loath, made ready to accompany him, both 
trusting themselves to the guidance of the despicable 
Chiffinch, whose chief business it was to minister to 
the worst tastes of his royal master. 

Lord Danby went next day on his unworthy mis- 
sion, and signally failed. He found Marvel in even 
poorer circumstances than had been represented, but 
able to receive his visitor with as much dignity as if 
his little chamber on the " second floor *' had been of 
ducal splendour. With calm contempt, yet with tnie 
politeness, he declined to accept either gold or pro- 
motion, making no secret of the uncompromising 
views he held, and the high principles that influenced 
him. If the King had been charmed the previous 
evening. Marvel had been thoroughly disenchanted, 
and had firmly resolved not to repeat his visit to 
Whitehall 



CHAPTER XLV. 

A ROYAL SUNDAV. 

" The Queen has been sick, and is still indisposed," 
said Ralph to his wife one Sunday afternoon, a few 
weeks after the reception ; " she has been asking after 
you, and says you neglect her, like many others. Will 
you not go this evening? She is often slighted, poor 
Queen, and I think once she counted you as amongst 
her friends." 

" But it is Sunday, Ralph. Why would you have 
me go to-day ? ** 

" 'Tis no harm to inquire after one who is sick, even 
on Sunday, and you will not go again to the meetine- 
place. Let me take you to the palace for an hour. 
You need stay no longer than it pleases you." 

Alice was persuaded, though against her will, and 
at eight o'clock was ushered into the Grand Gallery. 

But what a scene presented itself. There had been 
no Sabbath in Whitehall for two or three years ; the 
holy day of rest was as unnoticed as if it never dawned. 
There, a group surrounded a table playing at basset, 
while others looked on and betted on the issues of the 
game ; there an adolescent youth was singing love- 
songs, whose style would not be tolerated now in any 
decent society ; and further up the gallery the King 
was toying with three of his favourite dames j a black 
page was kneeling before the loveliest of the trio, pre- 
senting a golden dish laden with the most tempting 
fruits. 

Lady Hildyard's entrance caused some surprise, and 
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perhaps a little embarrassment, to a few minds, 
Charles raised his eyebrows and nodded familiarly. 

"What! is my Puritan lady becoming worldly? 
Are all the conventicles closed ? or has your ladyship 
come to read us a homily ? " 

" I understood the Queen was indisposed, sire," re- 
plied Alice, looking round, for the Gentleman-in-VVait- 
ing had directed her to the gallery. 

" Ah ! so it is to see our Queen, and not ourself, that 
you come to-night i " cried Charles. ** Our dear con- 
sort prefers her own apartment, with quieter company. 
We are too gay for her after her recent sickness." 

" Then with your Majesty's leave I will withdraw 
to the Queen's chamber," said Alice, glad to escape 
from such an uncongenial atmosphere. 

" Listen to that, you jades," said Charles, when Alice 
was gone, turning to the beauties carelessly taking 
their ease around him ; " Lady Hildyard never forgets 
that Charles Stuart is her King. When did any of you 
ask my royal permission to come and go ? You are 
saucy madams, all of you, and Nell here is the worst," 
and the King pinched Nellie's pretty ears. 

" Will your Majesty graciously permit me to wth- 
draw ? " asked the actress, rising and making a deep 
obeisance with an air of mock humility. 

'* No, we command you to stay," replied Charles, 
laughing, " and leave such farces for the playhouse. 
When Fortune endowed thee, Nell, she forgot the vir- 
tues, and afterwards, to make up thy loss, she gave 
thee a double share of wit and boldness." 

" That was quite . out of consideration for your 
Majesty. She knew what qualities would suit you 
best," answered Nellie promptly, tapping the King 
with her fan. 

When Alice entered her Royal mistress's presence 
she again felt surprised and embarrassed, for if not so 
sportive, the company here were quite as worldly. 
The Queen, looking pale and dispirited, was playing 
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at cards with the Duchess of York and two of her 
Maids of Honour, while the other ladies present con- 
versed in low tones, some discussing the merits of a 
delicate fabric that an Indian servant was curiously 
embroidering, and some were pretending to tell the 
fortunes of three or four young gentlemen who had 
sauntered in from the gallery. 

Catherine smiled a pleasant welcome upon her 
guest, and, throwing down her cards, bade Alice be 
seated on a vacant stool beside her. Being a Catholic, 
the Queen felt no compunction at ending the Sabbath 
as she would do any other day. She had attended 
Mass early that morning most conscientiously, even 
against her physician*^' advice, and so felt she had 
satisfied all the claims that religion could have upon 
her. But the Duchess of York looked slightly uncom- 
fortable. Old influences and impressions could not 
be shaken off easily, even while leading a most disso- 
lute life. She was an English woman, and her youth 
had been passed in a home where morality was re- 
spected, and within sight of a Court where decorum, 
at least, was observed. 

"Your Majesty is weary," said Alice, gently, as 
([Catherine leaned back languidly in her chair. 

" Weary, yes ; here and here," she replied, touching 
her bosom and her head. " Sometimes I wish myself 
back amongst the nuns, but perhaps now I should not 
like to live such a quiet life. If you and Mistress 
Blagghad been Catholics, what good sisters you would 
have made ; you are such religieuses — the best heretics 
I have seen. I am ever wishing that you belonged to 
the true Church and faith." 

"That is just what we wish concerning yourMajesty. 
We grieve to see you sad and desolate, and we know 
that our faith could make your Majesty happy, not- 
withstanding all that is vexing and painful in life. 
The Catholic faith does not comfort our dear mistress. 
There are hundreds of good Protestants to-day in 
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English prisons who can sing for gladness of heart 
with everything to make them sorrowful." 

The Queen shook her head* 

-" They are mistaken, poor souls, for none can escape 
torment out of the true Church, though I find this 
hard to believe when I look at you. Lady Hildyard, 
and hear you talk. But you say I might be happy. 
Would you be happy if you were Queen of England ? 
Would I had never known the weight of a crown ! " 
Tears rushed to Catherine's eyes as she spoke. None 
were listening, and she continued — "Your husband 
loves you, Lady Hildyard ; you do not know what it 
is to be a rejected wife, to tiy every means to win a 
little affection, to do the things you hate in hope 
of being praised and smiled upon, and yet to fail, and 
see all that is yours lavished freely on the worst of 
your sex. Could your religion make you happy in 
such a case ? " 

"Not happy because of anything in this world, 
dearest Madame," replied Alice, deeply moved, and 
longing to say something that might console the 
wretched Queen, " but comforted in thinking of the 
love of Jesus that never changes, and in the prospect 
of rest and peace in heaven. My husband's love 
alone would not content me; I should be restless and 
miserable unless I knew that Jesus was my friend and 
Saviour. Your Majesty must forgive my freedom, but 
your condescension encourages me to speak. Why 
should your Majesty go to a priest for freedom and re- 
lief when Jesus is so near, offering pardon for all sin, 
and when He invites us to bring all our burdens to 
Him and not to any one else — not even to His 
apostles ? He says, * Come unto Me! " 

" Ah ! but Jesus is in Heaven now; I cannot see or 
hear Him. He sends His pardon now through His 
anointed ones. And I ought not to listen to you ; 
not that I am vexed. Lady Hildyard, but it is a sin to 
hear a heretic talk about her faith." 
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** But, craving your Majesty's pardon, surely it can 
do no harm to a Catholic to talk about the Saviour 
and His love. He died to save your Majesty, and 
having done so much why should He not like to have 
you go straight to Himself and confess your sins ? " 

" Though a Queen I am not wise enough to judge 
for myself," replied Catherine, looking uneasy ; and 
evidently wishing to put an end to the conversation 
she rose from her chair. 

Alice also rose, saying, **Your Majesty is not dis- 
pleased ? " 

" No, no ; why should I be ? Alack, there are few 
who care whether I am glad or sorry ; and I truly 
believe Lady Hildyard has kind thoughts for her 
Queen,and that without hopes of favour or advantage." 

" Indeed, your Majesty has my dutiful affections 
and my prayers for your better health." 

The Duchess of York approaching, Alice kissed 
the Queen's and her Highnesses hands, and, saluting 
the others present, left the chamber. In the matted 
gallery she encountered Lord Rochester, who seemed 
to be taking a meditative walk there alone. 

" I thought your lordship always shunned solitude,** 
remarked Alice, as he came to her side ; " but this is 
just the hour for liking one's own company best." 

It was truly a lovely evening, and through the long 
row of windows the setting sun sent in a flood of 
crimson and gold. A hush seemed on the world 
without, that was only broken now and then by the 
closing of a door or the distant sound of voices and 
footsteps. 

" Yes, the evening is fair," replied Rochester, as 
they stopped at one of the open casements to watch 
the rapidly changing tints of the sky ; " but your 
ladyship's presence makes it still fairer. I never like 
my own company best. A good conscience and a 
store of pleasant memories are necessary for that, 
methinks, and I frankly confess I have neither." 
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" But happily both are attainable, Lord Rochester. 
The first may be washed whiter than snow, and you 
can begin from to-day to fill your life with deeds that 
will make memory a pleasant companion. All that 
is lacking is a willingness to be made pure, and a wiil 
to do what is right." 

" Well, your ladyship's doctrine is simple enough, 
but the difficulty lies in just that want of will, and 
willingness, and power to believe. If I could be a 
child again, and begin afresh — but I am talking like 
a child now. You know nothing about such a heart 
as mine. Lady Hildyard. I can imagine what sweet 
thoughts will come and go in your mind as you sit 
alone in such a scene as this. Your innocent maiden 
life, with its bright hopes — even your sorrows would 
be holy things ; for I suppose you have not been free 
from these always ? " 

A deep shadow passed over Alice's face, and with- 
out removing her gaze she replied softly, " Ah, no ! 
Lord Rochester; I have had great and heavy sorrows. 
At one time they came in quick succession, like 
mountain waves ; but I needed them aU. Trouble is 
not the worst thing in the world, by far." 

"What is, then V^ asked Rochester, who had been 
listening attentively, and was in one of his quiet 
moods. 

" 5/«," replied Alice, solemnly; "we may extract 
much honey from our griefs, if rightly borne and 
understood ; but sin yields only gall, sooner or later." 

" It always seems to me that the cruellest sonon' a 
human heart can know is caused by disappointed 
love," he remarked — Alice's face reflected the crimson 
hue of the cloudlets — " but of this your ladyship caji 
know nothing, with such a faithful cavalier as Sir 
Ralph." 

"I am indeed blessed above many," responded 
Alice ; " but I think I can imagine a grief that sur- 
passes disappointment, and that is to find the object 
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of afTection unworthy — ^to have a beautiful image 
changed to something that must be despised and 
dethroned ; surely in that is the very bitterness of 
death. Yet worse, for love looks beyond death. Even 
disappointed love may take refuge here, but the other 
shuts out light and hope hereafter." 

" If there be a hereafter," ejaculated Rochester in an 
undertone. 

Alice turned quickly. "My lord, you do not, 
cannot doubt it in your inmost soul. If there is 
nothing hereafter, no life, no judgment, no misery, 
and no joy, why should you talk of conscience ? what 
matters the sort of memories you have } But you do 
not need a simple woman like me to prove that you 
are immortal. Is Lord Rochester, with his bright 
genius and ever restless, unsatisfied thirst for some- 
thing — he knows not what— exactly on a level with 
his spaniel ? " 

Rochester smiled, but not in disdain. " I like to 
see you get enthusiastic, Lady Hildyard ; but do not 
go just yet, it is not late. In truth, I was waiting 
here to speak with you, and not, as you suppose, to 
meditate. Sit down a little while." 

Alice seated herself. Rochester remained standing, 
and seemed in no hurry to say anything further ; 
indeed, he hardly knew how to introduce his subject 
with ease. At length, he asked abruptly, " Will you 
do the King a service, Lady Hildyard } " 

** Certainly, if it lies in my power ; the King does 
not doubt my willingness or my affection, does he, 
Lord Rochester } " 

" On the contrary, he has great faith in your lady- 
ship's goodwill ; but this is a delicate matter and may 
tax your goodness more than it will bear." 

" I cannot make promises in the dark, my lord ; 
but I am ready to do much to show his Majesty that 
I have not forgotten nor am ungrateful for his past 
kindness and protection." 
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" Well, you shall judge, only do not judge hastily. 
Tis said that Mr. Marvel has a great respect for your 
ladyship — whether by report of your merits or from 
personal knowledge, of course I do not know." 

" We were acquainted in early life," replied Alice, 
wondering what was coming ; " we both come from 
the same good town. But Mr. Marvel left his native 
place so long ago that we are almost strangers now/* 

" But you need not remain so, Lady Hildyard," and 
Rochester proceeded to unfold the King's wishes, so 
expressed that it would appear as if Marvel's welfare 
and advancement were the chief consideration. 

Alice listened attentively, but was not in the least 
misled by this appearance of disinterested kindness. 
She understood clearly the price that would have to 
be paid, and did not fear to show Rochester that she 
understood him. " Indeed, my lord, you have been 
misinformed ; I have not the slightest influence with 
Mr. Marvel, and at the risk of offending my gracious 
Sovereign, I must plainly declare that I could not ask 
him to alter his present course. I believe him to be 
the most upright of men, and it would ill become me 
to ask him to sell his honour, or even the smallest 
part of his honour and liberty of speech, for riches 
and preferments ; for you know, Lord Rochester, 
what he must give in return for the favours you have 
mentioned. It is no secret that the King cannot 
afford to be as generous as his nature would prompt." 

** Then you will not lend us your aid, Lady 
Hildyard } " 

" I cannot, my lord, though I am sorry to disoblige 
the King, and perhaps incur his displeasure." 

" You need not fear that ; I will so carry your 
ladyship's refusal that his Majesty will not doubt your 
affection," 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

ALICE'S DIARY. 

Westminster, April yth, 1675. — I know not why I 
should again open my diary, for there is so little to 
write about that can be recalled with pleasure, and 
those few things that gave me delight I can well 
remember, without setting them down on paper. How 
different is the life we live to what I had anticipated ! 
Instead of quietly keeping house in our dear town of 
Hull, and spending part of each year in our still 
quieter home at Winestead, we have become "city 
folk," and either pass our time in this, to me, ungenial 
atmosphere, or betake ourselves to travelling in 
England or abroad. It is in vain that Kate expos- 
tulates and argues with her brother, for we have no 
sooner arrived in Hull, and I am beginning to feel 
how sweet a thing it is to be beside one's own hearth, 
and to be surrounded by old and well-tried friends, 
than something happens to hurry us away back to 
these scenes of so much outward splendour and in- 
ward rottenness. Though often tempted to beg to 
be left behind, I have resisted the inclination, lest my 
influence over Ralph should in any way be lessened. 
1 am thankful that he has never himself proposed to 
go anywhere alone, and I will not be the one to sug- 
gest even a month's separation. 

One reason for Ralph's indifference to home lies in 
the fact of Henry's being so constantly at Hull. The 
Lyons House is so near our own that encounters are 
unavoidable, and the encouragement his presence 
gives to the few Papists in Hull rouses my husband's 
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indignation. Our nephews are forbidden all inter- 
course with us, except a passing recognition; and 
although they appear to be amiable and intelligent, 
the mental bondage to which they must submit will 
not tend to develop the good natural qualities of 
either head or heart The sight of Kate's son, who 
is a beautiful, lively-tempered boy, is most irritating 
to Henry, and poor Kate has more than once been 
alarmed by threats, reported to have been uttered by 
Henry ; but I cannot think him so base — and he a 
Hildyard — as to dream of harming an innocent child, 
tinless, indeed, as Kate says, " his new religion will 
make anything lawful if it promotes the interests of 
* the Church.' " I confess there is too much truth in 
this. Popery allows many things contrary to the 
laws of God and humanity. The fear of anything 
happening to our dear little nephew, Edward, has 
made Ralph take yet further means to prevent any 
of our property passing into Henry's family. Only 
once has my husband directly mentioned his regret at 
having no child of his own to inherit his wealth ; but 
I know the thought is often in his mind, though he is 
too generous to speak of it, lest I might imagine that 
he was in any way disappointed in our marriage There 
are times when I also feel that something is missing. 
I have only experienced this of late, but when Edward 
is with us, and I see Ralph's delight in his pretty 
childish ways, I have thought that perhaps a little 
child of our own would have knit our hearts together 
more closely. With this pure, new love, no painful 
memories could have interfered. This, more than all 
else, would have cast a veil over the past But it is 
as God wills, and I feel my own insufficiency for so 
great a trust ; and if we are denied some pleasures, 
perchance we are spared many pangs. I have daily 
cause for gratitude that Ralph does not weary of me, 
though I am a grave, quiet little woman, and cannot 
affect youthful airs. 
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For some time Johanna le Fevre has been my 
determined enemy, seeking by every means to allure 
Ralph from the path of duty and honour ; fortunately 
her grossness of mind and body disgusted him, for 
he is very fastidious in his tastes. But I greatly feared 
some other ladies of the Court, whom she had insti- 
gated to annoy and vex me ; these beautiful, artful 
women would have thought it a merry pastime to 
shock the " saintly Alice " (as they called me), and 
to ruin her spotless knight. Again and again I feared 
Ralph was going to fall into the snare. I did not 
think it wise to advise or caution him, so I could only 
pray about the matter and be less reserved in display- 
ing my affection for him. To my great relief, 
Johanna has now returned to Paris. She had been 
at the basset table night after night hoping to retrieve 
some of her losses, and only sank deeper into debt, 
until she found the palace too uncomfortable for her, 
and so departed for France to rejoin her husband. 
I doubt if she will receive much of a welcome from 
him ; her large fortune is all squandered, and her 
relatives have refused to notice her. Sir Laurence 
Wharton keeps closely at home, preferring his ex- 
tensive park at Beverley, with the company of his 
excellent lady, to this curious gathering af Whitehall, 
and methinks he shows good sense. Johanna's man- 
ner of life here made him feel ashamed, being a vir- 
tuous gentleman and much stricter in his religious 
notions since his younger days. 

May \st, — ^This morning I had occasion to visit the 
apartments of the Duchess of Portsmouth, being 
charged with a message from the Queen. I had no 
opportunity at first to deliver it, for the King was 
there with a number of gallants and the Duchess only 
just risen from bed ; her maids stood about her 
combing and dressing her hair, she talking and jesting 
the while with her admirers. And truly she is a lovely 
woman, and will bear the light of morning and the 

29 
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absence of artificial bloom ; it is a pity that she is not 
content with nature's gifts to her, and should think 
to heighten her charms by the aid of paint and 
patches. 

I had time to glance around me, and was struck with 
the profuse magnificence of the furniture and orna- 
ments; they exceed all I have ever seen, yet 'tis 
said that this lady is by no means satisfied with her 
rooms, and intends to have them altered after a new 
fashion she hath heard of; and as she is so high in 
favour no wish of hers will be slighted. I observed 
Mr. Evel>'n standing behind his Majesty, and gazing, 
as I had done, on the signs of profuse expenditure. 
After his survey our ey^s met, and he slightly shook 
his head ; our thoughts were the same — that it was a 
shame for the Treasury to be empty, that a few 
favoured, selfish beings might revel in wealth and 
luxury. The King addressed me kindly several times, 
and once, after caressing the Duchess's long, shining 
tresses, and examining the many curious articles on 
her dressing-table, he suddenly asked, " At what hour 
do you rise, Lady Hildyard ? Do you initiate your 
special friends into the mysteries of your toilet } " 

" I keep country hours, your Majesty," I replied ; 
" I like the freshness of the early morning." 

"There are no mysteries in Lady Hildyard's toilet," 
remarked the Duchess, smiling condescendingly upon 
me. " Such severe simplicity does not require much 
ingenuity." 

" There you are wrong, Madame," said the King. 
" Lady Hildyard's toilet is a daily triumph over the 
laborious efforts of other fair women. Fancy my 
spirited Lady Castlemaine arrayed in * severe sim- 
plicity * in early morning ! It would be the undoing 
of her fame as a beauty. Depend upon it, our 
Puritan friend here knows the wonderful art and 
mystery of retaining youthful attractions. Won't you 
tell me your secret, my lady? I promise that no 
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one shall coax it from me^ Truly I have need of 
some elixir, for I am growing old very fast ; " and 
his Majesty took a somewhat mournful survey of 
himself in one of the large mirrors that reflect one's 
form on every side. 

I did not wish to speak, but as the King turned 
to me with a sad smile, as if awaiting a reply, I 
took courage to say, " I have no secret to impart, 
your Majesty. Nature has always been my friend 
more than art, and I have a dislike to mysteries of 
any description. But, sire, I have ever observed that 
a peaceful mind is the best preservative against 
decay, and a pure soul within is the best beautifler 
of the countenance." 

The Duchess looked very scornful, and I feared for 
a moment lest I might have given offence to the 
King, but he seemed in no way displeased as he an- 
swered, " If that is thy recipe, my gentle lady, the 
philosophers may as well give up their search. But it 
comes too late for Charles Stuart Peace does not 
care to lodge with a crown." 

I saw the Duchess, at least, was annoyed at my 
serious words, and I was just about to deliver my 
message and retire when the Duke of York was an- 
nounced. There was an angry flush on his face as he 
hastily saluted all present, making a very formal rever- 
ence to the King. He had evidently something dis- 
agreeable to say, and the King's brow clouded in 
anticipation of unpleasant news. 

" Is the wind in the east, James } " he asked, ironi- 
cally. 

" No, your Majesty ; the wind blowing now is from 
beneath, from the infernal regions. If you think well, 
sire, to tolerate ridicule and abuse, and take no steps 
to punish the offender, I must defend my own 
honour." 

The King laughed and looked mightily relieved. 
" Is that all ? I feared you had come to report the 

29 — 2 
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ill-luck of some of our foreign adventurers. As for 
this droll scribbler, that speaks such plain English, 
and tells us so roundly of our sins, thou must allow 
that he generally hath the truth on his side. The 
fellow hath a very brave heart as well as a merry 
temper to put his head in peril so often. Were I 
inclined to use severity, it would be for the sake of 
our fair ladies who have most cause for displeasure. 
But what has kindled your wrath at this moment, my 
good brother ? " 

" Your majesty will only smile over this new insult ; 
your royalnameand dignityare mostfoully besmeared, 
but because of a vulgar kind of irony which is mis- 
taken for wit, this meddler is suffered to fling mire and 
dirt at the whole Court" 

" Pooh, pooh ! " said the King impatiently. "Thou 
wert born without a vein of humour, and art no judge ; 
did all praise and flatter it would be too tame ; these 
sharp acids give one a greater relish for the honeyed 
speeches of our courtiers. Tis well for us that this 
bold scribbler was never made a bishop ; then, indeed, 
our ears would have tingled — ^John Knox would have 
been mild in comparison." 

'* Were I king," replied James hastily, " I would 
quickly silence all pestilent tongues and pens ; neither 
bishops nor writers should make me the sport of a 
nation." 

" But Charles is king," said his Majesty gravely ; 
" and he is not afraid of losing the love of his subjects 
because, forsooth, they are told in merry rhyme that 
their monarch is no saint. There are enough dull 
fools to put in the pillory without making a victim of 
this nameless jester. If he would only declare him- 
self he would find a welcome at Whitehall." 

" Well, sire, there is his latest jest ; for my own 
part I vow vengeance on the author. With your 
royal permission, I will go now to attend to naval 
affairs." 
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The King nodded carelessly, and took up a pam- 
phlet that the Duke had laid upon her ladyship's toilet- 
table. 

" I dare wager anything that this is another bundle 
of arrows from Marvel's quiver," remarked hisMajest>% 
after glancing through a few pages. " I hope, how- 
ever, that James will not trace them to him, or woe to 
our sturdy satirist. Ah ! these lines have made our 
brother of York so hot 1 " and the King read on to 
himself, smiling now and then. " Certainly this man 
is unrivalled in his line. Rochester is right in thinking 
highly of his genius." 

Meanwhile the Duchess was plainly out of humour 
at receiving so little attention ; she pouted like a 
spoiled child, and observed, petulantly, that she 
wished Lord Rochester had honoured her with a visit 
that morning, he always had something pleasant to 
talk about 

" Eh, pretty Madame, what say you ? " asked the 
King, pinching the offended beauty's cheek with an 
absent air, as if his thoughts were still occupied with 
graver matters. 

The Duchess drew herself aside haughtily. " I am 
not your Majesty's spaniel to be stroked into a quieter 
mood. I think the Duke of York mistook my apart- 
ment for the Council Chamber." 

Her royal master raised his eyebrows in pretended 
surprise — for he is no stranger to the lady's temper — 
and settling his cravat and ruffles at the mirror, he 
answered, "We are obliged for your reminder, my 
lady ; it is high time we took our seat in the Council. 
Come, sirs, let us away ; we only hinder the Duchess 
in her important duties. We wish you good morning, 
Madame," and without further notice of his favourite 
the King motioned to a page, and he and his attend- 
ants disappeared. 

As the velvet curtain fell behind them, my lady gave 
a short, scornful laugh, exclaiming, " You will repent 
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in an hour's time» my liege ! " Which was certainly 
true, and would end, as I knew such quarrels usually 
did, in the humiliation of the monarch and the greater 
ascendancy of Madame. I did not delay now to dis- 
charge my errand, having no mind to expose myself 
to this Frenchwoman's insolent airs, and so was not 
long in making my exit 

As I passed through the ante-room I picked up the 
pamphlet which the King must have dropped in his 
haste. Quickly concealing it in my dress, I sought a 
retired spot, eager to satisfy my curious, and, I confess, 
my anxious wonderments. Whether this was Mr. 
Marvel's production or not, he was suspected, and 
therefore in danger. The Duke of York knew Marvel's 
style as well as the King did, and I shuddered as I 
recalled the Duke's malignant expression when he 
spoke of revenge. 

The satire was in the form of a dialogue, and I could 
fully understand his Highness' bitterness when I read 
— on a page that was turned down — the following 
lines : — 

«« Wool-Church : • What is thy opmion of James, Duke of Yoik?' 

Charing : ' The same that the froes had of Jupiter^s stork. 

With the Turk in his head, and the Pope in his heart, 
Father Patrick's disciples will make England smart 
If e*er he be king, I know Britain's doom — 
We must all to a stake, or be converts to Rome.' " * 

In my own mind I felt confident that Marvel was 
the author. I knew his manner too well to be in 
doubt, whether the subject were grave or gay, whether 
in prose or verse. I believe there is no man living 
who can equal him either in playful humour or in 
honest satire, and, I may add, none are so daring as he 
in solemn rebuke at the wickedness and profanity of 
those in high places, whether they belong to Church, 
or State, or Court His deepest thrusts have, indeed, 
been aimed at the inconsistencies and worldliness of 

* From Marvel's Satires, found in the State papers. 
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Church dignitaries. Alas, how few now standing in 
holy places can compare in any humble degree with 
Mr. Marvel's honoured father. If the son measures 
our reverend prelates by his own sire he can only be 
filled with sorrow and indignation. The faithful and 
true messengers of Christ have nearly all been driven 
from our altars into poverty, silence, and exile, or been 
forced to wander over the country, gathering up a 
little flock here and there, until again arrested by laws 
that a Christian nation should blush to make or retain. 
Hirelings now fill the pulpits of this land, and serve 
the table of the Lord for a morsel of bread. 

But Mr. Marvel — what will be his fate } He con- 
tinues to write amidst threats and warnings, standing 
apart in his greatness ; and from the pure atmo- 
sphere in which his soul dwells he seemeth to look 
with pity and scorn upon the meanness and selfish- 
ness of the world. I can do nothing to avert the 
evil which menaces him. He would remain un- 
moved if told to beware of arrest and imprison- 
ment, for his courage is as unflinching as his honesty. 
But the country cannot aflbrd to lose so staunch a 
friend to virtue. One after another righteous states- 
man has fallen, until there are only solitary voices 
here and there to plead for justice and truth. For my 
poor country, as well as for my early friend, I must 
listen, watch, and pray. There is little that a simple 
woman can do, but that little I may not withhold. 

May \6th. — How like a jewel doth real love shine 
in this dissolute Court, where faithfulness to wife or 
husband on plighted troth is generally ridiculed and 
spoken of as a foolish weakness, an old-fashioned notion 
belonging to Cromwell's grave and sour courtiers. 
But our naughty world is not left without its lights, 
and my sweet friend. Mistress Blagg, doth not hide 
hers, it hath cheered me often when my heart was 
growing sick and desponding. She hath passed un- 
tainted through a host of defiling scenes and associa- 
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tions, and this day she stood at the altar as a bride 
with as pure a mind and reputation as any maiden 
ever owned. She was majried at the Temple Church 
to the excellent Mr. Sidney Godolphin, who is every 
way worthy of such a rare combination of attractions 
as are to be found in this amiable lady. His affection 
and devotion, too, have been tested during the past 
two years, and there lieth before them a prospect of 
unusual happiness. 

There was not a very great company at the cere- 
mony or at the feast afterwards, none but dear and 
chosen friends being invited ; but there was a crowd 
of acquaintances in the church out of respect to the 
bride. To-day her beautiful face was radiant with joy 
and contentment, and her fair attire seemed but the 
proper framing for so very lovely a picture. The 
King and Queen had sent a costly gift and abundance 
of kind wishes, and there was much pleasantry 
amongst the guests, but all with becoming gravity as 
suited the solemn joyousness of the occasion, and the 
characters of those present Amidst her smiles and 
blushes happy tears often filled the bride's eyes as if 
the cup of bliss within was overflowing, and once she 
turned to me, and, grasping my hands, exclaimed, 
" Can this be lasting ? My heart almost aches with 
its weight of love and happiness." 

For a moment I felt ready to weep, and to ask why 
such a lot had been denied to me ; had I not loved 
and been beloved as tenderly ; did not my future 
once look even brighter than my friend's ? I glanced 
across to where Ralph was sitting, and felt sorry to 
think such thoughts just then ; he was uncommonly 
silent, attentively watching the new husband and 
wife. Was he calling to mind his own bridal day, 
and my cold, proud manners, my persistent indif- 
ference to his almost timid advances? how I must 
have chilled him and darkened all his prospects. 
Had I not been selfish in those days ? I had surely 
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erred, though not wilfully, and I might be erring still 
in giving so little, and that little with constraint In 
obedience to a strange impulse — ^which I verily think 
had its spring in my better self — I changed my seat 
for one beside my husband and endeavoured to divert 
his thoughts. Soon the shadow left his brow and he 
was as gay as any one. 

"Ah, Mr. Godolphin," he cried," you are but 
tasting the new wine now ; we who count years of 
married life, can swear to you that the old wine is far 
better ; it may not sparkle quite so much, but it gains 
in strength and sweetness. Do I not say the truth, 
Mr. Evelyn ? " 

Good Mr. Evelyn smiled a full assent to Ralph's 
question ; he is most blessed himself in having a lady 
for his wife, whose superior intellect and domestic 
virtues make her a most charming companion. 

** Our dear friends," said he, " will perhaps scarce 
believe us. Sir Ralph, but present enjoyment ever 
seems more solid when we know that there are depths 
unsounded beyond : joys begin to fade the moment 
that they touch a boundary line." 

This led to some talk about the soul's insatiable 
desires and other profitable subjects, but always re- 
turning to the attractive one of true love and proper 
mating. 

** I feel, sweetheart," whispered Ralph to me, '* as if 
I had been married over again to-day. My marble 
bride has turned to flesh and lives beside me." 



CHAPTER XLVIL 

THE DEATH OF ANDREW MARVEL. 

** Yet shall our Marvel's spotless virtue rise, 
And shine a constellation in the skies ; 
Shall shine the foremost of the patriot band, 
A guiding beacon to his native land ; 
And teach succeeding children of the north 
To imitate his manners and his worth ; 
Inspire his kinsmen with his patriot flame, 
And raise his Hull above the Roman name." 

Charles Churchill. 

About the close of the year 1677, a great stir was 
made concerning a large book, entitled, " An Account 
of the Growth of Popery and Arbitrary Government 
in England," which appeared without the name of 
printer, publisher, or author. But the style and subject 
of the volume procured for it a speedy sale, until its 
great popularity and the excitement it caused aroused 
the attention and called forth the interference of the 
Government We can imagine the Duke of York's 
rage at this fresh attack on the cause he had so much 
at heart ; but there is reason to believe that Charles 
himself began to feel that this free handling of public 
affairs must be somewhat checked, for a large reward 
was offered through the medium of the Gazette^ to any 
one who would betray to the Government the name 
of either the printer or publisher of these "seditious 
and scandalous libels," besides private offers that were 
made of considerable sums of money for the appre- 
hension of the author. But although thousands of 
persons could instantly have named Marvel as the 
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undoubted writer of the obnoxious book, and though 
neither Court nor Governor had the least doubt as 
to who was the teller of these hateful truths, yet such 
was the awe that Marvel's virtue and goodness in- 
spired, that no one cared for the odious position of 
informant, no one was willing to stand as his accuser 
before a judge and jury, and face the invincible 
patriot. 

Several cowardly foes went so far as to issue 
pamphlets containing an exact description of Marvel, 
proclaiming that this was a true portrait of the 
offender, and moreover that he was a Member of 
the House of Commons ; but Marvel occupied his 
seat as usual in Parliament, unquestioned and un- 
challenged, jesting in private, amongst his intimate 
friends, about the reluctance of his adversaries to call 
him to account Still, although indiflferent as to the 
public proceedings of the opposite party. Marvel felt 
less secure with regard to secret enemies, he knew 
the unscrupulous character of some who hated him, 
and he thought it was far more probable that they 
would attempt his destruction by unlawful means 
than by an open trial. He was conscious of being 
incessantly watched, and had to remove from one 
lodging to another, and to conceal the place of his 
abode, for more than one anonymous letter had 
reached him containing threats of assassination. 

In the month of July Marvel paid a visit to his 
native town, and the confidence and respect shown to 
him by the people of Hull, must have formed a plea- 
sant contrast to the suspicion and coldness he met 
with in the great city. 

At that time Alice and Ralph were occupying their 
house in High Street, and as Sir Henry Hildyard was 
on his way to Rome, accompanied by his sons, Ralph 
seemed inclined to make a long stay in the north. 
He began to weary of Court follies and corruptions, 
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and to find increasing delight in the prattle of his 
little nephew, whom Kate and Will would not consent 
to part with beyond a few days. Marvel only spent 
a short time in Hull, for he had come solely on mat- 
ters of business, and he felt that it was not wise to be 
absent from the capital when the liberties of England 
were being daily menaced by an unprincipled Ministry, 
and by personages who were but the tools and slaves 
of the Romish priesthood. Hitherto, Andrew had 
communicated with his constituents chiefly by letter, 
keeping them well acquainted with the course of 
events ; but, since the appearance of his last book, he 
had not ventured to comment on State aflairs, or to 
report the doings and sayings of his contemporaries. 
No letters were safe in those days from inspection or 
theft ; nothing was sacred ; there were spies every- 
where, and in the pay of nearly every sect and party. 

So now there was much for Marvel to say to his 
friends, and much for them to ask and hear, and as 
Ralph was often at the Town Hall, both in the Court 
and Council, and as he had great sympathy with 
Andrew's sentiments, the formal rivals exchanged 
many friendly words. Now and then Alice met her 
old playfellow when making calls upon her neigh- 
bours, or from her windows would see him passing 
up and down the street, and though always strangely 
disturbed, the awkwardness of her position was not 
so painfully felt, for Andrew's manner was kind and 
reassuring ; whatever his inward regrets might be, he 
only seemed to remember that she was Lady Hildyard, 
one whose worth and piety commanded his reverence 
and esteem. 

On the last day in July, Marvel had a long con- 
sultation with the leading members of the Town 
Council, and announced his intended departure for 
London on the morrow. 

As they were leaving the Hall, Alderman Crowie 
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drew Ralph apart, and asked, abruptly, " What has 
your brother, Sir Henry, come back for ? " 

Ralph looked surprised. " Henry ! why he is gone 
to Italy. What news have you heard ? " 

" I am told, by one whom I can trust, that Henry 
Hildyard came into this town late last night, disguised 
as a countryman. He did not go straight to the Lyons 
House, but he was admitted at the back door by some 
one who appeared to be on the alert" 

" Then, they are hatching some Popish plot," said 
Ralph, excitedly. " I shall stay here and unravel 
this mystery if I can. Henry shall not have the 
field to himself. Here, Mr. Marvel, what say you to 
this?" 

Andrew Marvel was passing at the moment, and 
listened attentively to the Alderman's report It 
made him look rather g^ave. ** Perhaps," said he, 
after a pause, " Sir Henry's suspicious behaviour may 
have some connection with a slip of paper which was 
thrust into my hand this morning by some one as I 
entered the Hall. The writer declared that if I went 
back to London my death would be sudden and cer- 
tain, for that there were some in power who had 
resolved not to tolerate my existence any longer." 

" What shall you do, my dear friend ? " asked 
Crowle, with great concern. 

"Oh," replied Marvel, smiling cheerfully, " the paper 
has not discomposed me in the least, nor should I 
think of forsaking any duty because of an idle threat 
I am no stranger to such warnings. I assure you 
they come from villains, and are beneath a brave 
man's notice. I was only surprised at receiving any- 
thing of the kind here^ and am sorry to suspect a 
person like Sir Henry of countenancing such unmanly 
proceedings." 

" But you must not go back to London just yet," 
urged Crowle. 

" My good sir, I am as safe there as here, perhaps 
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safer. I have spoken openly of going, and were I to 
linger here you can see how it would be interpreted 
Have no fear for me, but keep a strict watch over the 
Lyons House, and over every stranger that comes 
into the town. These Jesuits are everywhere trying 
to undermine our dearest rights as Englishmen. Sir 
Henry has become their tool. He is too candid by 
nature to be trusted to carry out any scheme, but he 
serves their end, and is now too deeply implicated to 
withdraw from them." 

" I hate to be a spy," said Ralph, " and yet what is 
to be done ? I think Mr. Marvel is right in going back 
to town, of course using all necessary caution. Were 
any evil to happen to him here, the Government 
would be free from the reproach of the deed." 

"Well, perhaps you are both right There is 
danger either way," responded Crowle, reluctantly. 
"I will see that you are well attended on your 
journey, Andrew, and we must then commend you 
to. Providence." 

Ralph had never felt so graciously towards Marvel 
as he did at this moment, and if any exertion of his 
could have secured Andrew's safety, he would have 
spared neither trouble nor expense. 

Next day, early in the morning, a strong escort 
assembled just without White Friar's gateway, and as 
Marvel bade his friends adieu and passed the draw- 
bridge, they closed round him, and did not leave him 
until the walls and towers of London rose in sight 
Marvel felt that such a precaution was unnecessary, 
but he was touched with the solicitude shown by his 
townsmen. 

Late in the evening of the same day, Alice received 
a visit from his sister. Mistress Ann. 

" I ask pardon. Lady Hildyard, for taking this 
liberty," said Ann, who appeared greatly confused 
and agitated, and then she burst into tears. 

Alice drew her to a seat beside her, and retained 
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hold of her hand. " You are very welcome here, dear 
Ann, and though I have grieved over our estrangement, 
I have never thought unkindly of you." 

" Oh, Alice, I have so longed to speak to you, but 
my heart has been proud ; I did not think that you 
could care for me, and perhaps had quite forgotten 
naughty, ungrateful Ann." 

" I never forget those I have once loved," replied 
Alice, "and if you, dear Ann, can forgive the past " 

" Will you really have me for a friend again, Alice 
— Lady Hildyard, I mean ?" exclaimed Ann, throwing 
her arms round Alice's neck in her old impetuous 
manner. 

Alice returned her kiss warmly, and for a minute 
or two Ann looked very happy, then her countenance 
suddenly changed. 

" Oh, Alice, I had almost forgotten why I came. I 
did not think you would be at all glad to see me, but 
I felt obliged to come, I was so anxious about 
Andrew." 

" Is anything the matter } " asked Alice, hurriedly. 
*'You have not heard ill tidings.?" 

"No, I hope he is safe just now; but see, Alice, 
what I found in one of his books ; he left it behind 
him by mistake, I am sure \ " and Ann produced a 
strip of paper that had evidently been crumpled up 
and then carefully smoothed out. It was addressed 
to Marvel, and the substance of the communication 
was much the same as former missives of this kind, 
only that more violent language was used, and it was 
signed by one who called himself " a friend of the 
future King." Ralph had told his wife about Henry, 
but had said nothing of his last interview with Marvel, 
and when Alice read the dreadful words her worst 
fears were awakened. 

Ann watched her keenly. "What is to be done V 
she asked. "Andrew has gone to that wicked London, 
where all his enemies live. Can't you do something, 
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Alice, to save him ? They say the King is always 
kind to you ; couldn't you ask him to save my 
brother ? " 

" I would do anything, dear Ann ; we must think 
what would be best. I fear the King can do very 
little ; he knows of the Duke of York's enmity, and if 
your brother were openly accused his Majesty might 
interfere ; but what can he do against secret foes ? 
Indeed, I fear that the King's favour only makes the 
Duke more malignant" 

" To think of a wretched man like that being King 
of England some day ! I hope he will never wear the 
crown ! But what must we do ? Andrew knows all 
about this letter, and yet he went away as cheerfully 
as if all the world was at peace with him ; it is no 
use begging him to take care, he would call me a 
foolish child, and say that he should live until his 
work was done, and until then no one could harm 
him." 

" Maybe he is right ; perhaps he knows who sent 
this paper, and thinks it was only sent to frighten him 
from his duties. I will write to a friend in London, 
one who greatly honours Mr. Marvel ; she will serve 
him better than any one I know." 

" You are as good as you always were, Alice. I 
never came to you with a burden that you did not 
carry more than half of it for me. I should not have 
dared to have come now if I had not been at my wits* 
ends ; but when I rea those cruel words I felt despe- 
rate, and without stopping a minute to consider I 
came straight here. I did not wait to speak to my 
husband, even, or my bravery would have all ebbed 
away. How glad I am that I obeyed the impulse 
to fly to you. I may call again soon, may I not; 
Alice } " 

" Certainly, come when you like ; if I can't do much 
else, I can sympathise." 

When left alone Alice carefully examined the paper 
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Ann had left with her, hoping to discover some clue 
to the writer; but the hand was strange, and the 
language very coarse. Then she sat down and wrote 
a long epistle to Mistress Godolphin, explaining the 
matter fully, and praying her to use her influence and 
ingenuity in the service of their friend and their 
country. She showed her letter to Ralph, and told 
him of Ann's visit, frankly asking if he could suggest 
anything further ; but though he agreed with her 
in thinking Mistress Godolphin the most likely to 
serve Marvel, he could not speak very encourag- 
ingly, and Alice's hopes sank when he related all he 
knew. 

" I fear," said he, " that Marvel is doomed ; the 
truth must be sealed once more with blood, and the 
crown of martyrdom is awarded to our faithful Member 
of Parliament I would have saved him if I could, 
Alice, but I could not advise him to protect himself 
by flight or concealment" 

Meanwhile death was approaching our patriot, but 
not through the agency so much dreaded by Marvel's 
friends, nor in the manner so often recorded in his- 
tory, and repeated hitherto by all his biographers. It 
is possible that during his journey back to London 
Marvel took a chill, but certain it is that soon after 
his arrival there he fell sick with a tertian ague. 
Unfortunately for him and for the cause of liberty, a 
doctor was called in who adhered to the worst tradi- 
tions of the Middle Ages, and our hero fell a victim to 
the conceit and ignorance of this obstinate practi- 
tioner. Instead of administering proper and reason- 
able remedies after the third attack of ague, the 
patient was copiously bled and a strong draught ad- 
ministered, after which he was closely covered up with 
blankets to prevent another fit of the disease, and the 
shivers that usually proclaimed its onset A d^ep 
sleep fell upon Marvel, but instead of waking re- 
freshed and restored, he passed unconsciously into 

30 ' 
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that sleep from which there was no awakening in 
this world* 

The circumstances of Marvel's death were involved 
in mystery at the time. He was in obscure lodging^ 
and no one was aware of his sickness until his sudden , 
death was publicly made known. The doctor who 
had so barbarously treated him doubtless shrank from 
notice, after a sharp rebuke administered to him by a 
fellow practitioner, who declared, burning with anger, 
that one ounce of Peruvian bark might have easily 
saved the patient from the jaws of disease and death. 
No inquiry seems to have been made into the cause of 
Marvel's decease. His robust constitution and previous 
state of perfect health precluded the idea of disease, 
and the knowledge of his danger from the hands of 
foul and secret foes, made his friends instantly con- 
clude that his end had been brought about by poison. 

Alice's letter did not reach Mistress Godolphin 
until it was too late. She was absent from home, and 
on her return received the news of Marvel's death, 
with the current reports of its cause. There was small 
reason, however, on the part of courtiers and Papists, 
when the greatest wit of the age lay silent in the vaults 
of St Giles's Church ; for his works lived after him. 
His writings opened the eyes of many to perceive the 
extent of the evil that was threatening to destroy the 
last remnants of civil and religious liberty, and his 
noble life inspired others to maintain a vigorous 
integrity, that laid the foundations of the glorious 
Revolution. The announcement of Marvel's death 
filled the people of Hull with grief and consternation ; 
even those who had differed from him on many 
questions were compelled to admire his lofty virtues 
and the peculiar graces of his mind. Many had 
known him from a child, and he was the son of one 

• The above facts are related in Morton's " Pyretologia," London, 
1692. Translated fix>m the '< Medical Latin,** by Samuel Gce» ILD., 
and inicfted in the AiJUnteum, March 7, 1874. 
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who was still remembered with sincere aflfection. 
The father had been suddenly snatched away in the 
midst of health and usefulness, and now Providence 
had permitted the removal of the son at a time when 
his life seemed most necessary to* his country ; while 
the dark cloud that hung over his dying moments 
was an additional source of anguish to those who 
loved him best 

His sister Ann gave way to the most passionate 
sorrow, and greatly reproached herself for not follow- 
ing Andrew to London immediately after finding 
that warning letter. No amount of evidence would 
have persuaded her that Andrew had not been 
intentionally hurried to the tomb, and had she known 
every circumstance of his short illness, she would still 
have believed that the doctor was bribed to prevent 
all chance of recovery. A few almost incoherent 
lines from Ann was the first intelligence that Alice 
received of the loss they had all sustained. Years ago, 
after long weary months of suspense, her young life 
had been almost crushed out by similar tidings ; now, 
although startled, and shocked, and deeply moved, 
her tears flowed quietly, and her thoughts dwelt 
chiefly on the event as a national calamity. 

Ralph had stepped in to speak to Kate, or perhaps 
more truly, we may say, to have a romp with the little 
Edward, when Sir William burst into the parlour, 
exclaiming: 

" What think you I have heard, Kitty ? A mes- 
senger has just brought word that Mr. Marvel is dead !" 

Ralph set his nephew down hastily, and gazed at 
Will with a strange expression of countenance. 

Kate darted a keen look at her brother, and said, 
" Are you sure it is true this time. Will } " 

" Why yes, wife ; there can't be any mistake now ; 
I believe the message was sent by Prince Rupert him- 
self ; but, strangely enough, he mentions no cause of 
death." 
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" I am not surprised," said Ralph ; " I doubt if the 
cause will ever be really known. The day before 
Marvel left, he told Alderman Crowle and myself that 
his life had often been menaced, and that only that 
morning he had been warned of danger from hidden 
foes. We advised him not to go to London, but he 
seemed quite fearless, and believed himself safer doing 
his duty than shrinking from it I felt be was right, 
and if indeed he was destined to an untimely end, I 
am devoutly thankful that he did not die here ; there 
are numbers in this town who would instantly 
have suspected Henry as the instigator of the deed, 
if not the actual perpetrator, and then truly our 
name would have been covered with infamy for 
ever." Ralph paused a moment, and then, in a low 
voice, added, "God knows / once wronged poor 
Marvel enough." 

"Hark!" whispered Kate, "there is the bell of 
Trinity Church." 

" I had better go and tell Alice," said Ralph, as the 
solemn sounds filled the air, and seemed to quiver 
through the room. " I am glad she knew of Marvel's 
danger, that I concealed nothing from her." 

With a heart full of anxiety, amidst which, pro- 
bably, lurked a little remaining jealousy, Ralph went 
home, wondering how Alice would look, and what she 
would say. But he found himself spared all pain as 
a bringer of bad news, for when Alice heard his step 
in the hall she hastened to meet him. 

" Oh, Ralph ! " she cried, " has any one told you ? " 
and then she clung round his neck and hid her face 
on his shoulder. 

" Yes, dear wife, and I came home to be the first to 
break the matter gently to you, and, if I might, to 
comfort you." 

Her arms held him tighter. " I cannot help gricv- 
mg, Ralph ; you must forgive me, but indeed I have 
no thoughts in my heart that you might not see." 
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* I believe thee, my sweet Alice ; and do not think 
I am so mean as to grudge poor Andrew these few 
tears. If my wife had turned from me in such an 
hour as this, she little knows how it would have 
wounded him who loves her better than his life ; but 
nevermore can I question her wifely affection, or the 
innocence of the tears that are shed upon her hus- 
band's breast,*' 



THE END. 
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